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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 


10th  January,  1870. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Last  Ten  Years  of  Halliwell  Priory." 

Mr.  William  Henry  Black,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  "  On  a  Roman 
Sepulchre  discovered  at  Westminster  Abbey."  The  paper  is  printed 
at  page  41  of  the  present  number,  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of 
the  Sarcophagus,  from  a  drawing  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  John 
Franklin.  I 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  and  described  some  Roman  and 
Medieval  Antiquities  lately  found  in  London. 


14th  February,  1870. 

JOHN  GREEN  WALLER,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of 
Roman  Glass,  discovered  a  short  time  since  when  excavating  beneath 
the  site  of  St.  Benet's  Church,  Gracechurch  Street.  Associated  with  the 
debris  of  Roman  buildings  were  quantities  of  pottery  and  vessels  of 
glass.  Among  them  were  elegant  portions  of  two-handled  vessels, 
narrow  at  the  neck  and  having  circular  mouths.  The  glass  was  thin 
and  of  bright  green  colour.  There  were  also  basins  of  rare  design, 
nearly  perfect,  and  of  a  character  hitherto  represented  in  Metropolitan 
discoveries  by  fragments  only.  One  was  of  deep  transparent  blue, 
and  another  of  greenish  glass  ;  the  former  almost  whole  and  of  great 
rarity.  It  represents  what  is  termed  "  pillar  moulding,"  the  design 
comprising  projecting  pillars  on  the  outside,  the  interior  being  smooth. 
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Such  pillars,  says  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  "  were  formed  partly  by  mould- 
ing and  partly  by  rapid  rotation,  increasing  the  projection  as  the 
principle  of  centrifugal  force."  A  patent  was  taken  out  some  years 
ago  for  such  "  pillar  moulding,"  and  it  was  considered  as  an  important 
triumph  in  the  art  of  glass-working,  and  was  worked  for  some  years 
under  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  entirely  a  modern  invention  until 
some  fragments  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  museum  from  city  excavations 
revealed  the  high  antiquity  of  such  work.  Perfect  vessels  of  the 
kind  have  been  sometimes  found  in  England,  and  usually  among 
sepulchral  deposits.  One  was  exhumed  at  Takeley,  in  Essex ;  and 
another  near  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  exhibited  some  Romano-British  bronzes,  brace- 
lets, a  bow-shaped  fibula,  lamps,  and  other  objects  said  to  have  been 
found  in  London.  Also  a  figure  carved  in  oak,  fourteen  inches  high, 
discovered  when  pulling  down  Old  London  Bridge,  and  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  statuettes  which  adorned  the  chapel  of  11  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket,"  erected  on  the  bridge  by  Peter,  curate  of  St.  Mary  Cole- 
church,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  figure  is  of  a  female,  and  of 
German  work  of  a  highly  artistic  character.  Traces  of  both  painting 
and  gilding  can  be  detected.  Mr.  Holt  also  exhibited  a  Roman  tile, 
having  the  impress  of  an  animal's  foot,  found  in  London  Wall. 

Mr.  John  R.  Sachs  exhibited  a  gold  ring  set  with  fine  rose  diamonds 
mounted  in  silver;  at  the  back  or  inside  were  ribs  of  black  enamel 
with  white  spots,  a  peculiarity  which  showed  the  relic  to  be  a  mourn- 
ing ring,  probably  for  a  child  ;  the  work  was  Flemish,  and  constructed 
about  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols.  F.S.A.,  read  an  interesting  paper,  en- 
titled "  Sir  William  Harper,  Mayor,  1561."  Mr.  Nichols's  communi- 
cation is  printed  at  page  50. 


14th  March,  1870. 

ALFRED  HEALES,  Esq,  F.S.A,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  a  curious  Selection  of  Anti- 
quities recently  discovered  near  Worship  Street,  Finsbury.  The  col- 
lection included  a  large  number  of  knives,  daggers,  and  other  objects, 
together  with  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  cloth  caps  worn  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century.    The  caps  bear  a 
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strong  resemblance  to  those  still  in  use  with  the  boys  at  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Hobson  exhibited  an  ancient  Ring  inclosing  an  "  Abraxas," 
an  engraved  stone  given  by  the  Gnostics,  in  the  second  century,  for 
large  sums  of  money,  to  their  disciples  as  an  amulet,  or  protection 
from  evil  demons.  Various  similar  examples  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  John  Green  Waller  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Holebourne," 
illustrated  by  a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  contributed 
by  Mr,  John  E.  Gardner  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.  Mr. 
Waller's  communication,  with  illustrative  map,  appears  at  page  77. 


10th  April,  1870. 

ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price  referred  to  a  collection  of  Roman  and  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  recently  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
tions for  the  New  Fosjl  Office,  at  the  corner  of  Newgate  Street  and 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  exhibited  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  (See  "  Notes  on  the  Roman  Quern 
or  Handmill,"  discovered  at  this  spot,  printed  at  page  104,  with  illus- 
trative plates.) 

Mr.  John  Sachs  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Ancient  Musical 
Instruments,"  illustrated  by  a  selection  of  photogr  aphs,  engravings,  and 
drawings,  many  contributed  through  the  kindness  of  Carl  Engel,  Esq., 
the  well-known  writer  on  this  subject,  others  by  the  author  of  the  paper, 
together  with  a  series  of  modern  instruments  collected  in  Africa  by 
Victor  Schoelcher,  Esq.  Mr.  Sachs  observed  that,  while  his  thanks 
were  due  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  assistance  in  the  illustration  of 
his  subject,  he  was  also  indebted  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Burney,  Dr. 
Rimbault,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Smith,  and 
others,  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  his  paper. 

"  The  pleasure  and  feeling  for  music  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
noise  has  been  inherent  in  man  from  the  earliest  times ;  he  has  always 
recognised  the  difference  between  instruments  '  inflatile,'  '  tensile,'  and 
'pulsatile;'  and  it  is  in  this  order  that  I  propose  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, viz.  under  three  divisions — instruments  of  percussion,  wind  instru- 
ments, and  stringed  instruments. 
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"  1.  Instruments  of  Percussion. — The 
Hebrew  word  '  Toph,'  which  is  rendered 
either  tabret  or  timbrel  in  our  transla- 
tion, appears  to  denote  instruments  ana- 
logous to  the  drum,  and  thus  occurs  in 
descriptions  of  civil  and  religious  re- 
joicings. After  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  timbrel  and  played  and 
danced  with  the  Jewish  maidens;  also 
in  Genesis,  xxxi.  27,  Laban  reproaches 
Jacob  for  not  saying  he  was  going  to 
eave,  so  that  he  could  have  sent  him 
away  '  with  mirth  and  with  song,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.'  In  Egypt  the 
tambourine  and  drum  were  chiefly  used 
at  funerals.  Examples  from  Thebes  are 
figured  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.* 
The  round  tambourine  is  still  common 
throughout  the  East  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country.  Tambourines  similar  to 
those  in  modern  use  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  tympanum  was  a 
hoop  of  wood  '  covered  on  one  side  with 
hide  like  a  sieve,  and  set  round  with 
small  bells  or  jingles.'  j-  These  tinkling 
cymbals  were  placed  within  the  hoop  in 
like  manner  to  those  in  common  use 
with  our  travelling  musicians,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  the  familiar  prac- 
tice of  letting  the  finger  run  along  the 
edges  of  the  instrument  is  mentioned  by 
the  Latin  authors.  Figures  of  Roman 
tambourines  have  been  discovered  on 
gems  and  mosaics  among  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  There  was  also  the  Dara- 
booka  \    drum,    made    of  parchment 


*  Wilkinson's  "  Anc.  Egypt.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
f  Rich's  "  Companion  to  the  Latin  Diet.,"  &c. 
\  Still  used  iu  Egypt,  under  the  same  name. 
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strained  over  one  end  of  a  cone  or  cylinder  of  earthenware  or  wood. 
The  drum  was  braced  like  our  own,  and  beaten  with  two  sticks.  One 
kind  of  hand-drum  was  precisely  similar  to  the  tomtom  of  India,  such 
as  we  see  about  the  streets  of  London  played  to  a  melancholy  dirge.  A 
drum  sculptured  on  an  Assyrian  marble  in  the  British  Museum  closely 
resembles  an  example  in  Mr.  Schcelcher's  collection,  and  another  will 
be  observed  *  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  procession  of 
musicians  sculptured  about  B.C.  700. 

"  It  is  recorded  by  Josephus  that  the  women  came  out  to  meet  the 
victorious  army  with  cymbals  and  drums,  and  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
Saul."}"  Cymbals  of  the  modern  form  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian 
collections  of  the  British  Museum;  they  are  of  the  same  shape,  but 
smaller  in  size.  Josephus  mentions  such  instruments  as  broad  and 
large  and  made  of  brass.  They  were  consecrated  to  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  as  representing  the  two  celestial  hemispheres  that  surround 
the  earth,  and  appear  in  this  form  upon  Greek  sculpture.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  et  matris  quale  cymbala  circum\\  and  a  good 
illustration  of  them  is  to  be  seen  on  the  mosaic  by  Dioscorides  of 
Samos,  associated  with  the  tambou- 
rine, double  pipe,  and  other  instru- 
ments^ The  Hebrew  word  '  Tzet- 
zelim  '|j  may  possibly  'be  translated 
as  a  general  name  for  all  metallic 
instruments,  and  probably  includes 
the  sistrum  and  the  crotata  or 
castanets.  The  Sistrum  with  the 
Egyptians  was  appropriated  to  reli- 
gious rites,  and  its  jingling  sound 
was  thought  to  drive  away  Typhon, 
or  the  devil.  To  hold  it  in  the 
temple  was  a  highly  honourable 
office,  entrusted  only  to  queens  and 
the  sisterhood  of  the  edifice.  Its 
agitation  was  in  a  mystic  sense 
understood  to  denote  the  motion  of 

the  universe.     The  annexed  illus-  sistrum  (pig.  2). 

*  Tenth  figure.  f  1  Samuel,  xviii.  6. 

%  Georgics,  lib.  iv.  64.  §  Dyer's  "  Pompeii,"  p.  276. 

||  Psalm,  cl.  5 — "Praise  God  upon  the  cymbals.  Praise  Him  upon  the  high 
sounding  cymbals." 
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tration  is  from  one  of  these  instruments  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  wires  have  serpents'  heads,  and  move  backwards  and 
forwards  on  being  shaken.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  figures  of  two 
cats,  the  symbol  of  Isis.  There  is  also  a  human  face  and  a  monster 
with  two  heads.  The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Italy 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  made  the 
Romans  familiar  with  this  instrument. 

"  2.  Wind  Instruments. — The  first  that  presents  itself  for  notice  is  the 
trumpet.  This  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  is  depicted  upon  the 
walls  of  their  sepulchres.  It  is  also  sculptured  on  some  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Out  of  most  unkeyed  wind 
instruments  five  notes  can  be  produced;  and,  varying  these  sounds, 
different  orders  are  given  in  military  operations,  the  officers  and  men 
having  been  previously  instructed  in  the  adopted  signals.  In  the 
engraving  of  an  Assyrian  bas-relief,  one  or  two  trumpeters  ma}'  be 
seen  signalling  a  body  of  men  who  are  dragging  the  colossal  figure  of  a 
bull  to  its  destination.  The  trumpet  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  xxiii.  24,  '  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  shall  ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets 
and  again  in  Numbers,  x.  2,  3,  1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 


ASSYRIAN  TRUMPETER  (FIG.  3). 


saying,  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver.'  Holy  Writ  then  describes 
how  and  when  they  were  to  be  used.  In  David's  time  this  instrument 
rose  in  musical  estimation,  and  at  the  opening  of  Solomon's  Temple 
the  trumpets  were  played  by  120  priests,  and  a  powerful  description  of 
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the  effect  is  given  in  2  Chronicles,  v.  13,  <  It  came  even  to  pass,  as 
the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be 
heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord.  And  when  they  lifted 
up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever:  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by 
reason  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of 
God.'  Josephus  thus  describes  the  instrument: — It  was  made  of  silver: 
it  was  little  less  than  a  cubit  in  length,  constructed  with  a  narrow 
tube,  somewhat  thicker  than  a  flute,  but  with  a  breadth  sufficient  for 
the  breath  of  a  man's  mouth.  It  terminated  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  like 
a  common  trumpet.  Its  sound  was  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Asosra.  The  trumpet  was  termed  Shophar.  After  the  spoliation  of 
Herod's  temple,  some  of  these  instruments  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  triumphal  procession  to  Rome,  and  were  afterwards  represented  in 
sculpture  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 


TRUMPETS,  <:  ARCH  OF  TITUS  "  (FIG.  4). 

"  Homer  never  introduces  the  trumpet  into  his  narrative  except  in 
comparison,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that,  although  known  in  his 
time,  it  had  but  recently  been  introduced  into  Greece.  In  a  repre- 
sentation on  Trajan's  Column,  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
difference  in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  trumpets ;  they  both 
resembled  the  modern  post-horn.  Our  post-boys  and  mail-coaches 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  but  a  specimen  of  the  horn  is  preserved 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.    The  trumpet  is  also  the  instru- 
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ment  which  heralds  peace,  or  proclaims  the  approach  of  a  sovereign. 
The  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  it  in  these  words,  *  For  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible.' 

"  The  next  wind  instrument,  Cornua,  is  also  depicted  on  Trajan's 
Column.    An  example  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
represented  by  the  accompanying  illustration.    Its  form  was  curved  in 
— Bi^g^  tne  snaPe  °f tne  letter  C,  with  a  cross-piece 

I  f°r  tne  convenience  of  the  performer.  It 

~~  ^\         was  used  by  the  Romans  lor  signalling. 

X       They    also    employed    a    Lituus.  This 
\  \     differed  from  the  Tuba  and  the  Cornua  in 
\  A    shape,  and  had  a  long  straight  stock  like 
C3   the  Tuba,  but  furnished  at  its  furthest  ex- 
LJ   tremity  with  a  curved  joint  like  the  buccina 
LI    or  cornua.    Mr.  Rich  figures  in  his  work* 
/  /     4  an  original  specimen '  discovered  in  clear- 
//      ing  the  bed  of  the  river  Witham,  near 
/y  Tattershall,  in  Lincolnshire.   The  Liticines, 

or  blowers  on  the  lituus,  formed  a  corpora- 
|})=ririr=r^:^'^  tion  {collegium)  along  with  the  Cornucines. 

cornua  (fig.  5).  An  instrument  of  this  shape  has  been  intro- 
duced of  late  years  into  the  bands  of  the  French  Army.  The  long 
Alpine  horn  also  is  remarkably  like  the  lituus  in  shape  ;  one,  up- 
wards of  seven  feet  long,  is  among  the  collections  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. Another  variety  of  the  cornua  is  the  horn.  It  is  recorded  by 
Joshua,  chap.  vi.  that  seven  priests  blew  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  and 
compassed  the  city  of  Jericho.  Similar  horns  are  still  used  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  too,  keep  up 
the  ancient  custom  of  being  called  to  dinner  by  the  winding  of  the 
cow-horn:  this  may  be  heard  when  passing  through  the  Temple  about 
five  o'clock  in  term-time.  It  is  still  in  use  with  huntsmen,  and  is  also 
used  for  assembling  the  tenants  at  many  manorial  courts. 

"  The  Trombone  is  a  variety  of  the  trumpet,  and  was  known  in  the 
fourth  century  as  the  sackbut.  There  are  many  forms  of  valved 
trumpets,  such  as  the  cornet-a-piston,  &c.  These,  however,  are  of  modern 
invention.  Of  the  Flute  we  have  two  varieties  not  distinguished  by 
ancient  authors,  the  flageolet  or  tibia  (either  single  or  double),  and  the 
side-flute,  or  tibia  obliqua.  The  primitive  flute  appears  to  have  been  a 
*  Rich's  "  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon,"  p.  388. 
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very  simple  instrument.  It  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  sebi*  which, 
says  Wilkinson,  is  remarkable,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  flutes  were 
made,  as  in  Bceotia  and  in  some  countries  of  the  present  day,  of  the 
leg-bones  of  animals.  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin 
tibia,  flute  or  thigh-bone.  It  was  also  sometimes  made  of  hard  wood, 
or  constructed  from  reeds.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a 
fresco  in  the  British  Museum,  and  represents  a  party  of  Egyptian 
ladies  engaged  in  a  musical  performance.  The  damsel  to  the  right  is 
playing  on  a  long  double  flute  made  from  reeds.  There  is  a  real  in- 
strument similar  to  this  preserved  at  the  Museum  among  the  Egyptian 
antiquities.  The  tone  of  this  kind  of  flute  was  probably  nasal.  A 
shorter  but  similar  instrument  can  be  observed  in  the  procession  of  the 
Assyrian  musicians  f  figured  at  page  4.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gives  an  example  copied  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  must  have 


EGYPTIAN  MUSICAL  PARTY  (FIG.  6). 

been  nearly  four  feet  long;  and  I  am  also  enabled  to  exhibit  a  sketch 
of  a  side-flute  formed  of  cane  which  was  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Hali- 
carnassus  ;  likewise  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  probably  a  double  flute 
found  near  Athens,  and  a  sketch  of  the  well-known  terminal  statue  of 
Pan,  preserved  in  the  Greco-Roman  Saloon  at  the  British  Museum. 

*  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
f  The  second  and  seventh  figures. 
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"  In  this  figure  the  mouth-piece  of  the  flute  on  which  the  god  is 
playing  is  affixed  to  its  side,  the  pipe  itself  beinoj  simply  reed  or  cane. 
The  right  arm  and  lower  portions  of  the  pipe  are,  says  Mr.  Rich, 
modern  restorations.  I  may  here  mention  that  a  tibia-pipe  recorder, 
or  flageolet,  is  played  through  a  narrow  tube  at  the  top  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  breath  strikes  against  a  piece  of  wood,  cork,  or  other  ob- 
struction, and  escapes  through  an  orifice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
strument, and  produces  the  sound  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our 
ordinary  whistles.  The  beaked  flute,  or  flute-a-bec,  so  called  from  an 
old  Gaulish  word  signifying  the  beak  of  a  bird,  was  made  similar  in 
principle,  but  with  a  wider  mouthpiece.  With  regard  to  the  double 
flutes,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  representations  to 
which  I  have  had  access  illustrate  flageolets  or  beaked  flutes.  In  a 
fresco  at  the  British  Museum,  said  to  be  from  Pompeii,  there  are  flutes 
which  have  mouthpieces  of  both  kinds;  but  the  picture  is  very  highly 
restored,  and  therefore  uncertain.  Among  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  double  flute  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  popular  for  accompanying  the  recitation  of  poetry  and  singing 
at  funerals,  religious  services,  and  dances. 

"  Pausanias  states  that  Sacadas,  an  eminent  Greek  musician,  gained 
the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the  first  of  the  musical  contests  which 
the  Amphictyons  established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games,  and 
also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in  succession.*  Prizes  were  also  awarded 
to  those  who  could  sing  best  to  the  cithara  and  flute.  Here,  deduces 
Dr.  Burney,  '  began  the  separation  of  the  lyre  and  flute,  being  mere 
attendants  to  the  voice  or  declamation.'  « It  was  by  the  music  of  the 
flute  alone,  unaccompanied  by  the  voice,  that  Sacadas  gained  his  Pythian 
victories/  lie  is  recorded  so  to  have  played  his  1  air  '  at  Delphos  as  to 
reconcile  the  priest  to  the  flute — an  instrument  he  had  previously  ab- 
horred.f  It  is  stated  that  both  his  tomb  at  Argos  and  his  statue,  which 
had  a  place  among  those  of  the  poets  and  musicians  on  Mount  Helicon, 
represent  him  with  his  flute  in  his  hand.  So  much  in  request  at  this 
period  were  the  flute-players  at  all  kinds  of  ceremonials,  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  proverb  «  You  lead  the  life  of  a  flute-player.'  According  to 
Xenophon,  they  lived  in  a  splendid  and  magnificent  manner.  Many  are 
mentioned  by  the  classic  writers  ;  among  them  Antigenides,  who  was 

*  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology." 

f  It  was  customary  at  this  period  to  place  the  instrument  close  to  the  ear  of 
the  priests  during  sacrifices,  and  pious  airs  were  performed  suitable  to  the 
service. 
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the  author  of  many  novelties  on  the  flute.  He  increased  the  number 
of  holes,  which  extended  the  compass,  thereby  rendering  the  tone  more 
flexible  and  of  greater  variety.  Theophrastus  has  related,  in  his  '  History 
of  Plants,'  how  and  at  what  season  he  cut  the  reeds  for  flute-making. 
PJiny  translates  the  passage  in  the  16th  Book  of  his  *  Natural  History.' 
At  this  period  flutes  were  also  made  of  boxwood,  brass,  silver,  and  even 
gold.  Superior  instruments  appear  to  have  obtained  good  prices. 
Ismenais,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes,  is  said  by  Lucian  to  have 
given  three  talents,  or  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  £600  sterling,  for  a  flute  at 
Corinth.  Small  pipes  or  fistulae  were  used  to  insert  at  the  mouthpiece 
to  alter  the  pitch :  these  were  carried  in  small  boxes,  as  are  the  reeds  by 
our  clarionet  and  hautbois  players.  So  great  an  aversion  to  these  tubes 
had  one  Teliphanes  that  he  would  never  use  them,  and  refused  to  per- 
form in  the  public  games  where  these  lengthened  tubes  were  much  used. 
If  their  effect  rendered  the  intervals  of  his  instruments  as  false  as  those 
of  our  modern  flutes,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  judgment  and  delicacy  of  ear. 
The  Amphictyons  withdrew  the  accompaniments  of  flutes  on  account  of 
their  being  too  plaintive,  and  only  fit  for  lamentations  and  elegies. 
Later,  the  Romans  passed  a  law  limiting  the  number  cf  flutes  at  a 
funeral.  The  performers  on  double  instruments  sometimes  wore  a 
'  capistrum,'  *  or  a  broad  leather  band  or  cheek-piece,  with  an  opening 
for  the  mouth.  This  was  placed  like  a  halter  round  the  head  and  face 
in  order  to  compress  the  lips  and  cheeks  when  blowing  the  instrument, 
thus  ensuring  a  fuller,  firmer,  and  more  even  tone.  This  appendage 
has  been  illustrated  by  bas-reliefs  at  Rome,  and  is  well  authenticated 
by  Greek  authors.  One  of  its  varieties  is  shown  by  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, copied  from  the  representation  of  an  Etruscan  flute-player  on  one 
of  the  vases  in  the  British  Museum. 
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"  The  players  produced  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian 
modes.  Many  nations  used  the  instrument  for  leading  their  troops  to 
battle :  the  pipes  employed  for  this  purpose  are  divided  by  Herodotus 
as  male  and  female ;  that  is,  probably,  '  bass '  and  '  treble,'  cor- 
responding to  the  ordinary  distinction  in  the  human  voice.  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  a  song  to  the  purport  that  1  a  good  performer  on  the 
flute  would  make  a  man  brave  every  danger,  even  iron  itself.'  The 
bloated  cheeks  in  the  representations  and  verbal  descriptions  prove  that 
quantity  of  sound  was  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  One  Olym- 
pian performer  is  said  to  have  blown  so  loud  a  blast  that  the  exertion 
killed  him.  Heliodorus  describes  a  flute-player  with  eyes  inflamed, 
starting  from  their  sockets.    Athengeus  quoted  an  epigram: — 

To  flute-players  nature  gave  brains  there's  no  doubt, 
But,  alas  !  'twas  in  vain,  for  they  soon  blew  them  out. 

u  The  flute  was  in  especial  favour  at  Athens,  perhaps  from  the  legend 
of  its  invention  by  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  that  city.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  an  admirer  of  the  playing  of  Titnotheus,  and  Athenseus 
employed  him  to  play  at  his  nuptials.  The  Thebans  piqued  themselves 
much  upon  being  great  performers  on  the  flute:  after  the  ruin  of  their 
city  they  gave  themselves  little  trouble  to  restore  the  public  monuments 
that  had  been  thrown  down,  one  statue  only  of  Mercury  excepted, 
which  they  took  pains  to  re-erect  on  account  of  the  following  inscrip- 
tion upon  it: — '  Greece  has  declared  that  Thebes  wins  the  prize  on  the 
flute.'  In  the  capture  of  Athens,  B.C.  404,  the  Spartans  beat  down 
the  walls  and  burned  the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

"  Flute-playing,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  confined  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  until  after  the  Persian  war,  when  ease  and  affluence 
rendered  it  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and  it  was  considered  a 
disgrace  to  a  person  of  rank  to  be  unable  to  practise  it.  It  was  not,  as 
with  us,  confined  to  the  male  sex;  there  were  '  tibicinse,'  or  girls,  who 
went  about  for  hire  at  dinner-parties  or  festive  entertainments.  Horace 
speaks  of  there  being  1  colleges  '  of  them  in  his  time.  They  became, 
however,  so  numerous  and  licentious,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  their  profession  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  abolished. 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  use  of  the  double  flute 
appears  to  have  gone  out  in  Europe.  A  single  Jiute-a-bec  was 
played  by  itinerant  musicians  in  the  sixteenth  century :  it  was  pretty  in 
tone,  but  weak  in  power,  and  it  required  some  exertion  with  the  lungs 
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to  fill  the  instrument.  It  was  usually  made  in  the  key  of  F,  but  there  was 
a  bass  flute,  about  two  feet  long,  and  one,  a  tenor,  seventeen  inches 


FLUTE- A-BEC  (FIG.  8). 


in  length.  The  flageolet  was,  however,  more  popular,  and  was  usually 
accompanied  by  a  small  drum  or  tabor.  In  Shakespeare's  '  Hamlet '  he 
mentions  the  players  on  the  *  recorder  pipe,'  or  *  flageolet,'  and 
speaks  of  its  use  as  being  as  easy  as  lying.  '  Govern,'  says  he,*  4  these 
ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumbs,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  excellent  music'  Milton  speaks  of  the 
*  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.'  "j"  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  present  of  a  jlute-a-bec  to  a  King  of  France  brought  it  into  fashion. 
There  is  a  drawing  in  a  music-book  of  the  year  1700,  in  which  a 
gentleman,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  is  playing  upon  this  in- 
strument. There  are  two  preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
one  decorated  with  tortoiseshell  inlaid,  and  the  other  of  ivory.  This 
instrument  became  superseded  by  the  German  or  side-flute  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  it  was  afterwards  improved  in  the  bore,  and  by 
the  addition  of  eight  keys  was  much  improved  by  Charles  Nicholson 
in  1830,  at  which  stage  I  must  leave  this  fascinating  and  interesting 
instrument. 

u  From  the  difficulty  of  examining  the  mouthpieces  of  the  wind 
instruments  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  reed 
was  introduced,  probably  very  early.  Most  of  us  when  young  have 
been  familiar  with  the  1  reed-pipes  '  constructed  from  tare-stalks.  These 
have  a  similarity  to  the  instrument  which  was  brought  to  some  perfec- 
tion by  the  French  in  the  clarionet,  hautbois,and  bassoon,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Hautbois  has  a  narrow  reed,  and  is  constructed 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Clarionet  has  a  wider  tube,  the  performer  using 
three  for  playing  on  the  various  keys.  The  Bassoon  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bass  hautbois ;  its  compass  comprehends  three  octaves.  For 
convenience  of  carriage,  it  takes  into  two  pieces,  whence  it  is  also  called 
fagotti.  These  instruments,  for  their  pastoral  quality  of  tone,  were  much 
favoured  by  Haydn,  Handel,  and  Mozart;  and  later  by  Mendelssohn. 


*  «  Hamlet,"  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 


f  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
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The  Bagpipe,  or  cormusa,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  most 
mountainous  countries ;  its  invention  seems  to  be  a  necessity  to  the 
ear  of  man  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sustained  sound ;  an  effect 
which  is  produced  by  accumulated  air  in  a  connected  bag  and  an 
additional  pipe  or  pipes.  These  produce  a  sustained  sound  or  drone, 
a  quality  which  doubtless  caused  the  instrument  to  be  employed  in 
Gothic  churches  during  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery,  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  which  an  illustration  of  it  is  preserved.  The  '  hurdigurdy,'  or 
viello,  produces  a  similar  effect  by  means  of  a  resined  wheel  vibrating  a 
tightened  string.  At  the  Abbey  of  St.  Georges  de  Boscherville,  near 
Rouen,  there  are  represented  twelve  figures,  probably  the  Apostles,  who 
are  engaged  in  music.  Two  have  the  organistrum  or  large  Hurdigurdy. 
The  abbey  was  founded  a.d.  1066.  On  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  the 
Porta  delta  Gloria  can  be  seen  another  example  of  this  instrument:  a  fac- 
simile of  this  arch  is  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  is  highly  interesting  as  showing  the  instruments  used  in 
Spain  during  the  eleventh  century. 

"  We  next  come  to  the  '  Organ,'  an  instrument  rightly  consecrated 
to  religious  services,  and  one,  I  think,  only  to  be  effectually  heard  in 
a  Gothic  building.    Milton  writes  :* — 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes ! 

"  The  word  Ougab,  translated  in  Holy  Scripture  as  organ,  probably 
refers  to  the  'Pan  pipes,1  a  collection  of  reeds  of  different  sizes 
fastened  together  and  stopped  at  the  nether  ends  with  wax  or  similar 
material.  These  were  played  by  blowing  transversely  along  the  tops 
of  the  tubes.  This  was  a  favourite  form  of  instrument  with  all  nations 
in  an  early  stage  of  civilisation.  By  the  Greeks  its  origin  is  ascribed 
to  Syrinx,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed 
from  which  the  god  Pan  constructed  the  Pandean  pipes.  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  illustrative  drawings  from  Banker's  work  on  Cilicia : 
one  is  of  a  youth  playing  on  Pan  pipes;  the  other  is,  according  to  Dr. 


*  II  Penseroso. 
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Rimbault,  the  earliest  known  example  of  these  pipes  as  connected  with 
a  chest  of  wind.  A  Hydraulicon  or  water  organ,  played  or  blown  by 
a  cataract  of  water,  is  mentioned  by  Claudian  and  described  by  Athe- 
naeus.*  He  tells  us  that  it  was  invented  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  by  Ctesibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria. 
Plato  mentions  a  night  clock  which  was  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock, 
which  played  upon  flutes  the  hours  of  the  night  at  a  time  when  the 
figures  could  not  be  discerned  upon  the  index.  In  the  collection  of 
antiquities  at  the  Vatican  there  is  a  medallion  of  Valentinian,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  is  represented  an  hydraulic  organ,  with  two  men  who 
appear  to  be  pumping  the  water  for  its  use,  and  listening  to  the  sound: 
it  has  only  eight  pipes,  no  keys,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  in- 
struments are  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  organ,"  being  more  like  rem- 
nants of  the  inventions  seen  in  Dr.  Burney's  time  at  the  grottoes  of  the 
vineyards  near  Rome.  Of  the  early  use  of  the  organ  in  this  country 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  relates  that  on  the 
death  of  King  Eadgar  "  the  choirs  of  monks  and  their  organs  were 
turned  into  lamentation."  William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  that 
in  the  reign  of  the  same  king  many  bells  and  organs  were  given  to  the 
churches  of  the  West.  He  also  refers  to  an  hydraulic  organ  in  the 
church  at  Rheims,  in  which  the  air  escaping  by  the  force  of  heated 
water  filled  the  cavity  of  the  instrument,  and  the  brazen  pipes  emitted 
modulated  tones  through  multifarious  apertures. f  Such  organs  are 
described  as  having  bellows  and  pipes  of  latten.  Fuller  in  his 
"  Worthies"  mentions  a  famous  organ  at  Wrexham  as  being  a  curiosity 
in  respect  to  its  being  erected  in  a  parish  church,  and  not  in  a  cathedral. 
These  instruments  seem  to  have  had  few,  if  any,  stops.  There  is  a 
MS.  psalter  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  is 
a  representation  of  an  organ  which  appears  to  have  taken  four  men  to 
blow  the  bellows ;  and  in  a  picture  by  Cosimo  Turo  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, painted  1481,  there  appears  a  small  standing  organ,  in  which  the 
bellows  are  blown  by  an  acolyte,  and  another  is  performing  on  the 
keys.  The  small  organ  termed  "  portative,"  and  also  "  regals,"  seems 
to  have  been  much  used  about  this  time.  It  was  probably  carried  and 
played  in  the  nave  of  the  churches  during  religious  processions.  The 

*  Book  iv.  p.  174. 

f  William  of  Malmesbiiry,  book  ii.  c.  10. 
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annexed  illustration  is  of  one  copied  from 
a  picture  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  an  artist  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  another  painting 
in  the  National  Collection,  by  Melozzo  da 
Forli,  1438-1494,  there  is  a  small  organ 
which  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  muse. 
The  picture  is  entitled  a  Music,"  and  in  a 
painting  by  the  Prince  of  Anjou  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  figures  is  re- 
presented as  playing  on  the  "  regals  "  or 
"  portative  "  organ.  In  the  collection  at 
South  Kensington,  there  is  a  small  organ  of 
the  Elizabethan  period:  the  keys  are  of 
regals  (fig.  9).  ivory,  similar  to  those  in  modern  use ;  the 

compass  is  small,  and  it  has  two  'bellows.  The  organs  of  this  period 
were  not  favoured  by  the  Scotch  divines.  John  Knox  spoke  of  the 
instrument  as  a  "  Kist  of  Whistles,"  and  had  one  removed  from  the 
Kirk.  The  organs  constructed  previous  to  the  Reformation  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Commonwealth  :  the  mob  made  prey  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  value  of  the  metal  pipes — among  others  the  organ  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  was  broken  up,  and  the  pipes  trumpeted  about  the 
streets.  One  of  the  organs  of  Father  Schmidt,  a  celebrated  maker 
who  worked  in  this  country  in  1660,  is  preserved  at  St.  Paul's. 
Abraham  Jordan  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  Swell  "in  1712,  and  this, 
with  other  modern  improvements,  has  brought  the  instrument  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. 

"  3.  Stringed  Instruments. — As  regards  these  there  is  much  fable  asso- 
ciated with  their  early  history.  They  are  found  amongst  every  unci- 
vilised nation  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  the  people  of  antiquity. 
Indeed,  the  musical  properties  of  a  hempen  string  or  catgut  would  be 
discovered  by  a  child  who  should  stretch  it  between  its  teeth  and 
one  hand  and  twang  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  other.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  various  claims  to  the  discovery  of  stringed 
instruments.  The  Harp  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  and  appears  in  paintings,  &c.  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
In  the  Assyrian  bas-relief  1  of  the  King  standing  over  the  Crouching 
Lion,'  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
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triangle.  1  It  is,'  writes  Mr.  Layard,*  *  held  between  the  left  arm  and 
the  side,  and  appears  to  have  been  suspended  from  the  neck.  The 
strings,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  are  stretched  between  a  flat  board  and 
an  upright  bar,  through  which  they  pass.  Tassels  are  appended  to  the 
ends  of  the  strings,  and  the  bar  itself  is  generally  surmounted  by  a 
small  hand,  probably  of  metal  or  ivory.  The  instrument  was  struck  with 
a  plectrum  held  in  the  right  hand ;  the  left  appears  to  have  been  used 
either  to  pull  the  strings,  or  to  produce  notes  by  pressure.  Like  the 
Egyptian  harp,  it  had  no  cross-piece  between  the  upright  bar  and  the  flat 
board  or  base ;  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  the  strings 
could  have  been  sufficiently  tightened  to  produce  notes.'  A  grand  harp, 
six  and  a  half  feet  high,  was  discovered  by  Sir  James  Bruce  amongst  the 
paintings  which  ornament  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  at  Thebes,  B.C. 
1235.  It  has  thirteen  strings,  and  is  supported  on  the  feet  of  its  base, 
requiring  only  to  be  steadied  by  the  player.  The  Asiatic  harp  had  not 
the  pillar  found  in  modern  instruments  to  withstand  the  tension  on  the 
strings:  this  must  have  created  a  difficulty  when  tuned  to  a  high  pitch. 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Hebrew  word  '  Kinnor  '  is  used  for  the 
harp  and  instruments  of  similar  construction.  David,  who  was  in  this 
matter  probably  a  pupil  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  played  upon  the  harp 
with  his  hand,  and  performed  on  another  instrument  for  dancing. 
Kircher  says  that  the  treatise  of  the  Rabbi  Hannase,  called  Schilte 
Haggiborium,  i.e.  1  the  Shield  of  the  Mighty,'  treats  of  thirty-six  pul- 
satile musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  David  was  skilled 
in  the  use  of  all  of  them.  Josephus  describes  a  white  shining  wood  which 
was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  harps,  psalteries,  &c,  and  tells  us  it 
was  the  produce  of  pine-trees  from  Aurea  Chersonesus,  and  in  use  in 
the  time  of  King  Solomon,  showing  that  thus  early  the  value  of  pine- 
wood  Avas  known  as  a  sounding-board.  He  also  mentions  the  con- 
struction of  40,000  psalteries  and  harps  of  electrum  or  fine  brass.  The 
early  Christian  paintings  and  sculptures  present  us  with  small  harps  of 
great  variety  of  form:  some  were  hung  on  the  neck  and  played  before 
the  breast.  An  example  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Andrea  Orcagna's 
picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  :  it  is  tuned  in  triplets.  Two 
varieties  of  harp  are  seen  in  the  arch  of  the  Porta  delta  Gloria.  The 
grand  harp  was  much  improved  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

*  Layard's  "  Nineveh,'"  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
C 
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by  the  system  of  tuning  in  flats,  and  sharpening  by  tightening  the  strings 
with  levers  or  pedals.  The  psalter  had  twelve  musical  notes,  and 
was  played  on  by  the  hand. 

"  The  Lyre  was  the  favourite  stringed  instru- 
ment of  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  the  princi- 
ples of  its  construction  and  form  varied  little 
for  some  thousand  years.  Early  representa- 
tions of  the  lyre  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs  In  a  fresco,  men  having  a  Jewish 
form  of  countenance  are  driving  an  ass  laden 

EGYPTIAN  LYRE  (FIG.  10).   with  goodSj   on   the   top   Qf    which    jg    a  lyre. 

Josephus  writes  of  an  instrument  with  ten  strings,  which  was  played 
with  a  plectrum.  These  facts  render  it  probable  that  the  lyre  was 
known  to  the  Israelites.  On  the  Assyrian  marbles  several  examples 
are  sculptured.  The  group  of  which  fig.  1 1  is  a  part,  represents  cap- 
tives playing  on  this  instrument.  The  work  is  of  the  eighth  or  seventh 
century  B.C. 

«  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  the  Egyptian 
Mercury  or  Hermes. 

"  The  Spartans  were  very  strict  in  the  preservation 
of  the  conventional  compass  of  the  lyre.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  edict  mentioned  by  Athe- 
ngeus — the  translation  is  from  Dr.  Burney  :  — 
1  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milesian  coming  to  our 
city  has  dishonoured  our  ancient  music,  and,  de- 
spising the  lyre  of  seven  strings,  has,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  greater  variety  of  notes,  corrupted  the 

ASSYRIAN  LYRE  -,  ,  . 

(fig.  11).  ears  of  our  youth  by  the  number  of  his  strings,  and 

the  novelty  of  his  melody,  has  given  to  our  music  an  effeminate 
and  artificial  dress,  instead  of  the  plain  and  orderly  one  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  appeared,  rendering  melody  infamous  by  composing  in 
the  chromatic  instead  of  the  enharmonic  :  the  King  and  the  Ephri 
have  therefore  resolved  to  pass  censure  upon  Timotheus  for  these 
strings,  and  further  to  oblige  him  to  cut  all  the  superfluous  of  his 
eleven,  leaving  only  the  seven  tones,  and  banishing  him  from  our  city, 
that  men  may  be  warned,  for  the  future,  not  to  introduce  into  Sparta 
any  unbecoming  customs.' 
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"  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  however,  improved  the  lyre.  He 
lowered  the  pitch  to  half  a  tone  below  the  Dorian  mode,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  he  relaxed  the  strings  more  than  had  been  done  before, 
but  tightened  them  when  playing  on  the  old  system.  I  exhibit  repre- 
sentations of  several  varieties  of  this  instrument  from  Dr.  Burney's 
work. 

<(  The  lyre  and  the  double  flute  disappeared  with  Paganism,  and  made 
way  for  the  revival  of  an  instrument  with  frets,  such  as  the  Guitar  or 
lute.  The  Egyptians  had  a  three-stringed  guitar  at  a  very  remote 
period.  It  is  found  as  the  initial  of  the  word  good  in  hieroglyphics. 
Six  hundred  years  later  we  find  it  in  the  frescoes  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  This  guitar  consisted  of  a  hollow  oval  body,  with  leather  or 
parchment  strained  over  it,  pierced  with  small  holes  for  the  escape  of 
the  sound  :  the  neck  was  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  Egyptian 
guitars  similar  to  those  represented  at  fig.  6  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

"  A  long-necked  guitar  is  found  on  some  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
Instruments  Avith  frets  appear  to  have  been  discarded  or  little  used  by 
the  Romans  or  Greeks.  The  moon  guitar  of  the  Chinese  is  probably 
of  some  antiquity. 

"An  instrument  is  translated  in  Isaiah,  xiv.  11,  and  Amos,  v.  23, 
as  viol,  but  it  may  have  been  a  small  lyre.  The  word  guitar  seems  to 
be  derived  from  Cithara  or  Kithara,  the  C  being  thickened  by  the 
Spaniards  in  guitar. 

"  On  the  Porta  della  Gloria  are  two  varieties  of  guitar.  One  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  banjo,  and  the  performer  is  shifting  the  position  of  the 
bridge  to  change  the  key.  This  has  five  strings  ;  but  another  instru- 
ment has  four  strings,  and  the  bridge  is  stationary,  like  our  modern 
guitar.  After  the  fourteenth  century,  the  lute  form  of  guitar  was  a 
fashionable  instrument  in  Europe.  Albert  Diirer  writes  to  his  friend 
Pirkheimer,  £  I  wish  you  were  in  Venice.  There  are  many  fine 
fellows  among  the  painters,  who  get  more  and  more  friendly  with  me  ; 
it  holds  one's  heart  up.  "Well  brought-up  folks,  good  lute-players.' 
The  well-known  portrait  of  Van  Steen,  the  painter,  represents  him 
with  a  lute  in  his  lap.  Shakespeare  gives  a  humorous  description  of 
the  scale  of  this  instrument  in  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'* 


*  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 
C2 
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"  There  are  various  illustrations  to  be  found  in  early 
paintings  of  this  fashionable  instrument.    An  example 
;  >-=  can  be  seen  in  a  picture  at  the  National  Gallery,  en- 

titled '  The.  Virgin,  Infant  Christ,  and  St.  Anne,'  by 
Girolomo  dai  Libri,  date  1472 — 1555. 

"  Martin  Luther  is  said  to  have  played  exquisitely  on 
the  arch-lute.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  a  lute  was 
kept  in  barbers1  shops  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  news- 
paper. Thomas  Morley  compares  careless  playing  '  to 
be  as  if  you  came  lately  from  a  barber's  shop.'  In 
1727  Bacon  published  an  historical  treatise  containing 
anecdotes  of  the  few  lutanists  then  remaining. 

"  The  Dulcimer  next  claims  our  attention.    In  the 
Assyrian  bas-relief  (fig.  1),  the  third  musician  carries 
an  instrument  not  unlike  the  modern  sautour  of  the 
East,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings  stretched  over  a 
hollow  case  or  sounding-board  :   these  strings  were 
struck  with  a  hammer,  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
required  note  accurately  produced  by  pressing  the  string 
in  the  proper  place  with  the  fingers  of  the  left-hand.  This 
sculpture  is  damaged  by  a  saw-cut  made  for  convenience 
arch-lute     of  transport.  (The  accompanying  illustration,  fig.  13,  is 
(fig.  12).     from  another  bas-relief,  in  which  the  instrument  is 
represented  more  clearly.)     The  sculpture  was  taken  from  the  palace  of 
Essarhaddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  which  was  erected 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  with  materials  obtained  from  palaces  in  other 


ASSYRIAN  DULCIMER  (FIG.  13). 
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parts  of  Nimroud,  erected  under  former  dynasties.  This  collection  of 
musical  instruments  is  of  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  passage,  '  That  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of 
the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  &c.'* 
If  we  conclude  that  the  words  harp  and  flute  are  correctly  translated, 
and  that  dulcimer  may  be  rendered  '  singing,'  from  the  Hebrew  '  sum- 
ponjah  '  and  the  Greek  4  symphonia,'  we  have  but  the  cornet,  sackbut, 
and  psaltery  to  account  for.  The  cornet  is  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures  but  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the 
hand-drum  to  be  the  instrument  intended.  The  word  translated  sack- 
but  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  root  from  which  the  Greek  1  sambuche'  is 
derived,  which  Musonius  describes  as  an  instrument  rendering  a  sharp 
sound  ;  Porphyry  and  Suidas  say  that  it  was  a  triangular  instrument 
furnished  with  cords  of  unequal  length  and  thickness.  Having  the 
Assyrian  instruments  before  us,j"  we  may  infer  that  the  sackbut  is  the 
kind  of  dulcimer  represented,  and  that  the  psaltery  is  perhaps  the  lyre. 
The  dulcimer  appears  again  in  an  improved  form  in  our  early  missals. 
They  are  seen  sculptured  on  the  Porta  della  Gloria.  Another  form  is 
'  the  Italian  salterio,  usually  played  with  plectra  affixed  to  the  fingers; 
but  the  Italians  had  also  a  salterio  tedesco,  or  German  dulcimer,  which 
was  played  with  two  little  hammers.'^ 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  levers  were  introduced, 
the  wires  were  plucked  or  struck  by  quills,  and  the  instrument  was 
known  as  a  Pair  of  Virginals.  This  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  instrument  being  especially  intended  for  young  ladies.  '  The 
statement  of  some  writers  that  it  was  called  virginal  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  refuted  by  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  among 
the  musical  instruments  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Probably  the  name  was  originally  given  to  it 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  the  virginal  was  used  by  the  nuns 
for  accompanying  their  hymns  addressed  to  the  Holy  Virgin.'  § 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  performer  on  the  virginal  as  well  as  on  the 
lute.  Sir  James  Melville,  the  Scotch  ambassador,  records  in  his 
Memoirs  an  interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1564,  in 
which  he  hears  her  play  upon  the  virginal  :  '  Then  sche  asked  wither 
the  Queen  (Mary  of  Scotland)  or  sche  played  best.  In  that  I  gaif  hir 
the  prayse.'    During  the  Shakespearean  age,  a  virginal  generally  stood 

*  Daniel,  c.  iii.  f  Fig.  1. 

J  See  the  collection  of  musical  instruments  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  by  Carl  Engel,  Esq.,  p.  39.  §  Ibid. 
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VIRGINALS  (FIG.  14). 

in  the  barbers1  shops  for  the  amusement  of  the  customers.  The 
instrument  had  evidently  retained  its  popularity  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  ;  for  Pepys  records :  1  River  full  of  lighters  and 
boats  taking  in  goods,  and  good  goods  swimming  in  the  water  ;  and 
only  I  observed  that .  hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the 
goods  of  a  house  in  but"  there  was  a  pair  of  virginalls  in  it.'  The 
increase  of  the  compass  produced  first  the  spinet,  and  then  the  harpsi- 
chord, or,  as  the  Italians  termed  a  variety,  the  clavicembalo.  Of  this 
instrument  specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
amongst  them  the  harpsichord  used  by  George  Frederick  Handel.  It 
has  two  key-boards,  the  levers  or  jacks  of  which  are  so  arranged  that 
by  stops  you  may  shift  the  jacks,  and  produce  different  qualities  of 
tone  at  the  will  of  the  player.  Mr.  Carl  Engel  showed  me  an  instru- 
ment by  Jacobus  Kirkman  having  these  contrivances,  to  which  was 
added  a  Venetian  swell,  fitted  over  the  sounding-board. 

"  This  plucking  the  wires  with  quills  was  abandoned,  and  afterwards 
hammers,  covered  with  felt  or  leather,  were  made  to  strike  the  wire  or 
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wires,  and  this  arrangement  with  many  other  improvements  produced 
the  Pianoforte. 

"  The  Violin,  which  has  been  called  by  musicians  the  prince  of 
instruments,  came  into  existence  and  was  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  as  music  became,  more  felt  and  studied,  and  the  advance 
of  musical  knowledge  required  that  by  stringed  instruments  the 
notes  could  be  sustained  as  they  are  by  wind  instruments.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  invention  of  the  bow,  but  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine if  this  or  the  wheel  of  the  hurdygurdy  was  the  first  used.  In 
the  Etruscan  collection  of  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a  vase  on 
which  is  represented  a  lyre  of  seven  strings  ;  the  tailpiece,  bridge, 
belly,  and  sound-holes  have  a  very  modern  appearance,  and  show  a 
knowledge  in  the  construction  of  stringed  instruments  superior  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  wants  but  a  neck  to  produce  an  old 
bass  viol.  The  bow  is  wanting,  and  the  arched  bridge  may  have  been 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  plucking  or  stroking  the  strings  by  a 
plectrum.  The  latter  mode  of  producing  a  sustained  tone  may  have 
suggested  the  bow  to  future  improvers.  There  are  indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  kind  of  violin  in  Asia  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Hindoos  have  an  instrument  called  ravanastron,  which  was  played  with 
the  bow.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Ravanem,  a 
mighty  king  of  Ceylon,  who  lived  5000  years  ago. 

"  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  one-stringed  fiddles  are  probably  patterns 
of  others  of  antiquity.  Early  in  the  Christian  era  two  forms  of  this 
instrument  played  with  the  bow  were  in 
use.  One  of  a  pear  shape,  with  one  string, 
is  mentioned  by  Carl  Engel,*  as  repre- 
sented in  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  In  a  Byzantine  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  \  of  the  year  1066,  is  an 
illustration  of  a  rebec  with  several  strings 
and  of  greater  size  (Fig.  15),  and  in  a  missal 
of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the 
same  library,  are  illustrations  of  both  these 
instruments  ;  that  of  the  larger  kind  is 
like  one  in  the  hand  of  an  effigy  of  King 
Chilperic  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The 
rebuilding  of  this  church  was  commenced 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  completed  in 
*  Catalogue,  p.  48.  t 


eebec  (fig.  15). 
Add.  MSS.  19,352. 
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the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth.    The  annexed  woodcut  represents  an 


PEAR-SHAPED  VIOLIN  (FIG.  16). 


example  of  the  one-stringed  violin,  and  is  copied  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
MS.  Psalter  of  the  eleventh  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  Dr.  Burney  quotes  an  example  of  a  violin  engraved  on  a  bason 
dug  up  at  Soissons.  This  was  considered  by  L'Abbe  le  Bceuf  to  date 
before  a.d.  752,  and  is  similar  to  a  violin  in  the  hand  of  a  figure 
forming  one  of  a  group  supposed  to  represent  the  Twelve  Apostles 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Georges,  Boscher- 
ville.  In  our  National  Collection  of  pictures  are  several  early  forms  of 
the  violin.  In  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Cosimo  Turo, 
date  1481,  we  find  a  Gothic-shaped  violin  with  four  strings.  In  a 
beautiful  sketch  by  Pietro  Perugino,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an  angel  is  playing  on  a  viol. 
The  Crwth  was  the  favourite  form  of  fiddle  in  England  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hudibras,  Leyland,  and  other  writers.  We  find  it  sculptured 
among  the  ornaments  on  the  outside  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  was 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  word  crwth  is  pronounced 
crowth  and  crowd.  A  player  on  the  crwth  was  called  a  crowther  or 
crowder. 

<!  There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a  curious  violin  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  works  of  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney  ;  the  former  gives  a  drawing  of  it  in  his 
1  History  of  Music,1   London,   1766,  vol.  iv.    p.   342,  and  writes, 
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<  At  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset's  effects  a  violin 
was  bought,  appearing  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1578,  which, 
though  of  a  very  singular  form,  and  encumbered  with  a  profusion  of 
carving,  was  essentially  the  very  same  instrument  with  the  four-stringed 
violin.  The  dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  as  follows  : — From  the 
extremity  of  the  tail-pin  to  the  dragon's  head,  two  feet ;  length  of  the 
belly,  thirteen  inches.  Over  the  pins  is  a  silver-gilt  plate  that  turnip 
upon  a  hiuge,  and  opens  from  the  nut  downwards  ;  thereon  are 
engraved  the  arms  of  England,  and  under  them,  encircled  by  a  garter, 
with  the  usual  motto,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  and  an  earl's  coronet 
at  the  top  ;  the  bear  and  ragged  staff  was  the  cognizance  of  the 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Warwick  :  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  from  them,  took  it  for  his  crest.*  This  agrees 
with  a  tradition  concerning  it,  that  the  instrument  was  originally 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  and  that  she  gave  it  to  her  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  which  is  not  improbable,  seeing  that  her  arms  are  also  upon  it. 
In  the  tail-pin  is  inserted  a  gilt  silver  stud,  to  which  the  tail-piece  is 
looped,  with  a  lion's  face  curiously  wrought  on  the  top  ;  this  is  secured 
by  a  nut  which  screws  to  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  instrument, 

15 

whereon  are  engraven  these  letters  and  figures,  I  P,  supposed  to  signify 

78 

the  year  when  it  was  made  and  the  initials  of  the  maker's  name.  The 
subject  of  the  carving  on  the  deepest  part,  and  on  the  side  above  pre- 
sented to  view,  is  a  man  with  an  axe  standing  on  the  ground,  and 
working  upon  some  fallen  branches  of  an  oak-tree.  On  the  opposite 
part  are  represented  hogs  under  an  oak  tree,  and  a  man  beating  down 
acorns  :  the  rest  of  the  carving  is  foliage.  The  whole  is  in  alto- 
relievo.  Under  the  carving  is  a  foil  of  tinsel  or  silver  gilt ;  the  back 
of  the  instrument  is  not  curved,  but  forms  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  back,  extending  to  the  back  of  a  dragon's  head, 
the  carving,  which  is  very  bold,  consists  of  oak  foliage.  Notwith- 
standing its  exquisite  Avorkmanship,  the  instrument  produces  but  a  dull 
and  sluggish  tone.  This,  considering  the  profusion  of  ornament  and  the 
quantity  of  wood  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

"  The  Violins  or  Viols  exhibit  a  variety  of  form, — some  artistic, 
others  eccentric.  About  the  year  1G60  the  improved  form  called  viol 
gained  temporary  favour.    Concerts  of  viols  were  held  at  the  time  that 


*  Fuller's  "  Worthies  of  Warwickshire,"  p.  118. 
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madrigal  singing  was  in  fashion,  and  they  continued  to  a  later  period. 
£  A  chest  of  viols '  sometimes  consisted  of  six  viols,  that  is  to  say,  two 
basses,  two  tenors,  and  two  trebles.  This  set  was  packed  into  a  large 
chest  lined  with  baize.  The  bass  viol  had  six  strings,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  concert  instrument  used  in  the  performance  of  fantasias  of 
from  two  to  six  parts.  It  was  frequently  played  solo  or  alone,  and  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  in  the  manner  of  a  lute.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  called  concert  viol,  and  in  the  second  viol  de  gamba, 
because  it  was  held  between  the  knees.  The  number  of  frets  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  employment.  The  tenor  viol  had  gene- 
rally six  strings;  but  both  it  and  the  bass  varied  in  this  respect  and 
had  sometimes  metallic  strings,  underneath  or  at  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
to  cause  a  resonance.  These  many  forms  and  appliances  applied  to  the 
fiddle  induced  the  Italian  masters  to  study  the  varieties  of  tone,  force, 
energy,  and  exactness  of  note  which  they  revealed,  and  in  the  wave  of 
increased  knowledge  in  the  sixteenth  century  effected  such  great 
improvements  in  these  instruments  that  the  attention  of  the  musically- 
minded  aristocracy  of  the  period  was  drawn  to  their  use.  David 
Rizzio,  the  secretary  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  a  violin-player; 
Henry  III.  of  France  had  Balthazarini,  a  violinist,  for  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  composed  in  1581  a  ballet  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke 
of  Joyeuse  and  Mdlle.  de  Vaudemont. 

"An  instrument  described  by  Mersenne  as  the  new  lyre  was  a  bass 
viol  with  twelve  strings,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  a  Monsieur 
Barlif  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  voice.  In  the  collection  at  South 
Kensington  is  an  instrument  called  the  Viola-di-Bardone.  It  has  six 
strings  of  catgut  and  twenty-two  sjmipathetic  strings.  On  one  side  of 
the  finger-board  is  this,  inscription,  '  Joachim  Tielke  in  Hamburg  fecit 
anno  1686.'  In  the  same  museum  is  a  Viola  d'Amore,  fitted  with 
seven  sympathetic  strings  of  wire  placed  under  the  catgut  strings. 
This  instrument  was  the  original  used  by  Mr.  Vogel  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  for  the  part  composed  for  the  Viola  d'Amore,  by  Meyerbeer, 
in  the  opera  of  the  Huguenots.  The  violin  attained  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  greater  part 
of  the  celebrated  makers  were  natives  of  Cremona:  viz.  Gaspar  di 
Salo,  his  pupil  Antonio  Amati,  Nicolo  Amati  his  nephew,  Guiseppe 
Guarneri,  and  Antonio  Stradivari.  Jacob  Stainer  was  a  native  of 
Tyrol,  but  followed  out  his  profession  at  Cremona.  Stradivari  went  to 
the  greatest  excess  in  proportion  and  size  with  his  instruments.  Amati's 
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grand  violins  are  large  and  flat,  and  give  a  loud  mellow  tone.  Guar- 
neri's  instruments  are  a  medium  between  the  above  patterns,  but  are 
high  in  the  ribs.  The  Cremona  makers  varied  ir  their  proportions  in 
detail,  but  produced  splendid  models  for  the  use  of  future  instrument 
makers. 

"  The  wood  used  by  the  Italian  makers  was  carefully  selected.  The 
upper  part  or  belly  was  made  of  a  Swiss  pine  of  a  reddish  tint  and 
straight  grain.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  thickness  of  the  several 
parts.  The  back  was  usually  made  of  a  sort  of  birch  called  hare- 
wood.  The  varnish  was  probably  that  used  by  the  painters  of  the 
period,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  transparent,  hard, 
bright,  and  certainly  gave  a  hardness  and  durability  to  the  wood, 
and  imparted  a  fine  quality  to  the  tone  of  the  instrument.  The  violon- 
cello came  into  competition  with  the  viola  da  gamba,  or  bass  viol,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  now  entirely  super- 
seded it.    By  many  it  is  still  known  as  the  bass  viol. 

"  In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  each  musical  instrument  used  by  nations  at  different 
periods,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  comply  with  the  limit  of 
space  accorded  to  me.    The  subject  is  inexhaustible." 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Lonsdale  exhibited  a  curious  volume,  entitled  "  Pro- 
posals for  Publishing  a  History  of  Music,"  by  N.  F.  Haym,  1729. 
This  unique  book,  which  appears  to  have  been  never  published,  con- 
tains a  list  of  promised  subscribers,  among  others  the  celebrated 
Handel.  There  are  also  ten  engraved  plates  of  deities  connected  with 
music,  and  figures  of  ancient  instruments  taken  from  coins,  medals, 
and  sculpture ;  also  twenty-two  proof  impressions  of  portraits,  by 
Vandergutch,  of  celebrated  musicians  of  early  times.  Haym  appears 
to  have  settled  in  London  as  a  professor  of  music,  and  performed  on 
the  violoncello,  and  was,  with  Clayton  and  Dieuparx,  one  of  the  first 
introducers  of  Italian  Opera  into  England.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  the  author  of  the  opera  "  Etearco,"  represented  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1711,  and  various  other  works. 
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<Jth  May,  1870. 

\ 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Early  Albums," 
and  exhibited  some  interesting  examples  illustrative  of  his  remarks : — 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  which  result  from  the  study  of 
archaeology  may  be  included  the  care  and  attention  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  incidents  connected  with  the  "  manners  and  customs  of 
humanity,"  which,  in  those  ever  varying  changes  that  characterise 
man's  existence,  would  otherwise  become  involved  in  obscurity,  and  be 
utterly  forgotten.  Thanks,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  encouragement 
which  exists  amongst  archaeologists,  nothing  within  the  limits  of  the 
science  is  considered  too  trivial  to  secure  the  most  careful  attention, 
and,  relying  on  that  fact,  I  have  prepared  a  few  remarks  upon 
"  Albums,"  a  subject  which  prima  facie  seems  to  be  necessarily 
associated  with  a  custom,  now  happily  all  but  obsolete,  and  generally 
represented  by  a  gaudily  bound  volume  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
the  receptacle  for  feeble  attempts  at  poetry,  silly  remarks,  amateur 
drawings,  common-place  engravings,  &c. — an  olla  podrida,  in  fact,  of 
trifles,  the  majority  being  undeserving  either  attention  or  remembrance. 
The  album  of  the  ancients,  however,  was  called  into  existence,  and 
applied  to  very  different  purposes,  and,  in  the  hope  that  a  rapid 
resume  of  the  antiquity  and  uses  of  the  album  may  be  interesting,  I 
lay  before  you  a  few  specimens  of  those  different  classes  to  which  I 
propose  to  refer.  With  the  ancient  Romans  the  album  was  a  white 
plain  surface  or  tablet,  to  be  found  in  the  most  public  places  in  every 
city,  town,  and  village,  and  expressly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  such 
announcements,  both  public  and  private,  as  the  community  were 
directed  to  observe,  or  in  which  they  were  otherwise  interested.  Such 
were  the  publication  of  the  praetor's  edicts,  lists  of  senators,  as  well  as 
orders  relative  to  civil  and  municipal  matters  ;  as  these  inscriptions 
were  frequently  changed,  it  was  necessarily  most  important  they  should 
not  be  touched  or  interfered  with  ;  any  attempt  indeed,  to  efface  or 
tamper  with  them  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  serious  offence, 
and  involved  a  severe  punishment.  This  fact  is  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  authors.* 

Public  albums  were  not  only  employed  for  government  or  civil 


*  See  Seneca,  Ess.  48. 
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notices,  but  were  used  by  many  persons  to  attract  attention  to  their 
merits  or  their  wares.  Thus,  on  an  album  found  on  the  wall  of  a 
building  at  Pompeii,  was  the  following  inscription  : 

^uttw  J vJ 

MARCUM  CeRRINIUM  VATIAM,  iEDILEM,  Orat  ut  Faveat,  Scriba  Issus 

Dignus  Est  ;  * 

being  an  announcement  that  the  scribe  Issus  was  a  candidate  for  the 
patronage  of  M.  Cerrinius  Vatia,  and  modestly  adding  that  he  was 
worthy  of  it. 

The  album  was  at  this  period  equally  applied  to  those  public 
registers  in  which  were  inscribed  births,  marriages,  deaths,  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  and  other  events  requiring  to  be  recorded.  To  the 
chief  pontiff,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  confided  the  supreme  authority 
in  all  questions  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies ;  also  the  custody  of  the 
albums  or  registers,  wherein  were  entered  the  principal  events  of  each 
year,  and  to  which  the  people  had  ready  access,  "  Pontifex  Maximus 
afFerebat  in  Album  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi."  j" 

As  time  progressed,  it  became  a  custom  among  the  Romans  for  the 
father  of  a  family  to  keep  an  album  or  record  of  the  birth  of  his 
children,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  superstition  to  endeavour  by  "  Divi- 
nation "  to  attain  some  clue  to  the  infant's  future  destiny.  This  practice 
was  commonly  adopted  with  the  MS.  works  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  is  known  to  us  as  the  "  Sortes  Homericae  '•  or  "  Sortes  Virgilianse." 
This  divination  was  performed  by  opening  either  of  the  works  referred 
to  hap-hazard,  and  remarking  the  lines  which  were  covered  by  the 
thumb  of  the  operator  at  the  instant  the  leaves  were  touched.  If  they 
could  be  interpreted  to  apply  in  any  respect  to  the  infant,  they  were 
accounted  prophetic,  and  were  added  to  the  entry  of  the  name  of  the 
child  in  the  family  album.    Thus  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Alexander 

*  See  "  Pompeii,"  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  p.  80.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy,  publishers  of  this  interesting  work,  for  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

f  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  cxi.-xii. 
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Severus  on  opening  his  Virgil  at  the  6th  iEneid,  851,  found  the  fol- 
lowing hue  under  his  thumb  and  entered  it  as  a  presage  of  his  son's 
future  greatness  :  "  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento," 
thus  translated  by  Davidson,  "  To  rule  the  nations  with  Imperial  sway 
is  thy  care,  0  Roman." 

In  like  manner  the  entry  of  Hadrian's  birth  is  declared  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  the  extract  from  the  6th  iEneid,  lines  809  to  811  : 

 nosco  crinis  incanaque  mcnta 

Regis  Romani ;  primus  qui  legibus  urbcm 
Fundabit,  &c. 

This  Pagan  custom  of  divination  seems  to  have  descended  to  modern 
days  and  has  been  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of  society,  the  only  dif- 
ference of  the  entry  being  that  it  was  made  and  the  divination  taken 
from  the  volume  of  the  sacred  writings  instead  of  from  those  of  the 
classical  authors.  One  instance  of  this  practice  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purposes,  viz.  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  1627-1704.  To  the  entry  of  his  birth  was  added  the  10th 
verse  of  the  32nd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  being  the  divination 
obtained  respecting  him. 

I  may  mention  the  following  anecdote  recorded  by  Aubrey  : 
Charles  I.  whilst  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  in  December,  1648,  determined 
to  try  the  "  Sortes  Virgil ianse"  to  divine  his  future  fortunes.  On  opening 
the  volume  he  pricked  a  pin  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  iEneid,  at  the 
following  passage  : 

At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  armis, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  Iuli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera:  nec,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquse 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur: 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inbumatus  arena. 

This  was  translated  to  him  by  the  poet  Gowley,  (whose  copy  of  Virgil 
had  been  used  on  the  occasion,)  and  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
reassure  the  unhappy  monarch,  being  both  ominous  and  prophetic,  as  is 
forcibly  shown  in  the  translation  of  the  passage,  printed  in  Dryden's 
Miscellanies,  vol.  vi. : 

But  vexed  with  rebels  and  a  stubborn  race, 
His  country  banished,  and  bis  sons'  embrace, 
Some  foreign  prince  for  fruitless  succours  try, 
And  see  bis  friends  ingloriously  die. 
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Nor,  when  he  shall  to  faithless  terms  submit, 
His  throne  enjoy,  nor  comfortable  light, 
But,  immature,  a  shameful  death  receive, 
And  in  the  ground  th'unburyed  body  leave. 

The  earliest  record  of  an  album  ia  England  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  is  the  "  Golden  Register  of  St.  Alban's,"  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,*  and  well  meriting  inspection.  Therein  will  be 
found  a  carefully  compiled  register  of  the  numerous  benefactors  to 
the  abbey,  commencing  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
and  finishing  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  According  to  Weever  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  illuminations  in  that  register  were  drawn 
by  one  Alan  Strayler,  who  was  both  designer  and  painter,  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  generosity  in  excusing  the  abbey  authorities  the 
large  sum  of  "  three  shillings  and  four  pence,1'  the  balance  of  an  old 
debt  owing  to  him  for  "  colours,"  was  remembered  by  having  his  por- 
trait painted  in  the  album,  and  his  liberality  rewarded  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

Nomen  pictoris  Alanus  Strayler  habetur, 
Qui  sine  fine  choris  celestibus  associetur; 

which  has  thus  been  rendered,  "  the  painter's  name  is  Alan  Strayler, 
who  shall  be  received  as  a  companion  of  the  heavenly  choir  for  ever."j" 
As  early  as  the  12th  century  it  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in 
Germany  for  families  of  distinction  to  record  in  their  albums  important 
events  relating  to  them  ;  these  were  carefully  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  the  practice  continued  until  the  18th  century. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  album  I  am  enabled  to  submit  for 
exhibition  MS.  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  albums  of  two  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  families  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  "  Pfmzing,"  and  the 
other  of  "  Loffelholtz,"  the  former  commencing  in  1198,  and  ending 
in  1680,  the  latter  from  1229  to  1677.  The  minute  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  these  albums  amply  testify  the  interest  which  attached 
to  such  records  and  their  details,  at  a  time  when  an  escucheon  with 
many  quarterings  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  proudly  paraded. 
Before  leaving  this  curious  volume  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  the 
names  of  two  persons  therein  mentioned,  who  were  the  intimate  friends 

*  Cottonian  MSS.  Nero  D.  I. 

f  Weever's  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  578.  See  also  Strutt's  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  1777,  p.  67.  This  volume  contains  several 
interesting  illustrations  and  notices  of  the  Golden  Register. 
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of  Albrecht  Durer  of  Nuremberg  (1471-1528.)  Thus,  at  page  163, 
will  be  found  the  portrait  and  pedigree  of  Melchior  Pfinzing,  the  provost 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sibald  at  Nuremberg,  and  author  of  the  Theurdanch, 
1517,  a  copy  of  which,  from  the  library  of  H.R  H.  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex,  I  now  produce.  This  work  was  written  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  to  whom  Pfinzing  was  private  secretary. 
At  page  352  is  also  to  be  seen  the  portrait  and  pedigree  of  Thomas 
Loffelholtz,  a  distinguished  commander  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  born  one  year  before  Durer,  and  survived  him 
by  exactly  the  same  period.  The  lamentable  fate  of  so  many  old 
church  musical  treasures  is  but  too  well  exhibited  by  the  vellum 
covers  in  which  these  albums  are  bound.  I  cannot  afford  you  any 
better  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this  passion  for  "  family  albums  " 
was  carried  in  Germany  for  many  centuries  than  by  this  other  volume  in 
which  is  collected  in  print  the  pedigrees  of  all  the  Nuremberg  patrician 
families,  taken  from  their  respective  albums,  as  well  as  by  this  book, 
which,  large  as  it  is,  is  strictly  limited  to  the  u  Holtzshuher  family." 
From  them  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  grandeur  and  importance 
which  attached  to  leading  families  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  centuries. 

Occupying  a  more  humble  position  than  the  grandees  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  there  has  been  preserved  to  us  an  extract  from  an  album 
which  has  attained  an  immortality  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  record  wherein  Albert  Durer  the  elder  entered  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  births  of  his  numerous  family,  consisting  of  eleven  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  His  third  son's  birth,  the  celebrated  Albert,  is  thus 
recorded  by  his  father  :  "  At  G  o'clock  on  St.  Prudentius  Day,  the 
Friday  in  Holy  Week,  1471,  my  housewife  bore  another  son,  to  whom 
Anthony  Koberger  was  godfather,  and  named  him  after  me  '  Albert.1  " 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  14th  century  the  Brotherhood  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Puy,  then  established  at  Amiens,  had  its  album,  wherein  each 
member  wrote  a  device  and  canticles  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  an 
annual  prize  being  awarded  for  the  best,  and  so  greatly  admired  was 
the  album,  that  when,  in  1517,  the  mother  of  Francis  the  First  visited 
that  city,  she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
caused  an  exact  copy  to  be  made,  which,  when  completed,  was  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  in  great  state,  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  whence 
it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  definitely  to  the 
Imperial  Library,  where  it,  still  remains.* 


*  Ancien  Fond  Francais,  No.  G8U. 
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It  was,  however,  in  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  that 
albums  began  to  assume  the  character  by  which  they  are  most 
familiarly  known  to  us.  To  Germany  alone  is  due  whatever  interest  or 
value  may  have  attached  to  them,  as,  in  consequence  of  such  intro- 
duction, the  nobility  of  that  empire  then  applied  albums  to  an  entirely 
novel  use.  They  constituted  them  the  magnificent  records  of  their 
grandeur  by  emblazoning  them  with  armorial  bearings  illustrative  of 
their  numerous  alliances.  They  are  also  useful  works  of  reference  on 
points  connected  with  the  highly  esteemed  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  tournaments  which  constituted  one  of  the  highest 
honours  of  the  age,  under  the  strictest  rules  of  pure  family  descent  and 
etiquette. 

These  albums  were  often  bound  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  adorned 
with  jewels,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bindings  of  precious  MSS.  and 
diptychs,  which,  in  all  probability,  inspired  the  idea,  and  furnished 
the  model.  Another  class  of  albums  which  also  appeared  about  this 
time  was  the  revival  of  that  old  Roman  custom,  the  "  Album  Judi- 
cium," containing  the  list  of  persons  from  whom  the  Judices  or  Judges 
were  to  be  selected.  This  practice,  however,  became  extended  to 
albums,  some  of  which  recorded  the  past  and  present  principal  offi- 
cers of  each  city  or  town,  and  others  set  forth  the  hamlets,  villages, 
castles,  and  strongholds  under  the  subjection  of,  or  otherwise  de- 
pendent upon,  such  city  or  town;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  con- 
sidering their  rarity  in  private  collections  at  the  present  time,  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  an  album  of  the  16th  century  which  fortunately  com- 
bines the  several  classes  I  have  last  mentioned,  viz.  a  volume  of  the 
Imperial  free  town  of  Nuremburg.  I  submit  it  as  a  relic  well  deserving 
inspection,  as  much  from  the  intrinsic  and  artistic  worth  of  its  contents 
as  its  interest  as  an  historical  record,  the  proper  resting-place  of  which 
undoubtedly  should  be  among  the  archives  of  that  celebrated  old  town. 
It  may  here  be  convenient  to  note  that  the  word  album,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  used  to  denote  any  list,  catalogue,  or  register,  whether 
of  saints,  soldiers,  or  civil  functionaries,  offices,  or  property,  and,  there- 
fore, as  may  be  readily  conceived,  it  had  a  far  wider  application  than  I 
can  define,  still  less  explain. 

Amongst  other  uses,  however,  to  which  albums  were  then  applied, 
was  that  of  collecting  "  costumes,1'  accompanjdng  each  with  a  short 
biographical  memoir  of  the  person  represented.  One  of  if  not  the  most 
curious  instances  known  of  this  use  of  albums,  is  that  of  Matthias 
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Schwartz,  a  burgher  of  Augsbourg,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was,  that 
his  album  was  strictly  limited  to  the  various  costumes  worn  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  eventful  career,  from  his  birth  on  the 
20th  February,  1497,  until  the  year  1560,  the  numerous  drawings 
being  accompanied  by  a  MS.  text  in  his  own  writing,  setting  forth  his 
principal  adventures.    To  illustrate,  however,  to  some  extent  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  album,  I  am  enabled  to  submit  a  volume  in  which  are 
represented  the  ancient  costumes  of  the  patrician  families  of  Nurem- 
burg,  with  a  MS.  biographical  notice,  of  each.    As  we  have  already 
considered  the  albums  of  the  "  Pfinzing  "  and  "  Loffelholz  "  families,  I 
now  call  attention  to  the  quaint  peculiarity  of  their  ancestors'  costumes 
as  well  as  their  armorial  bearings.     This  book  is  further  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  engravings  are  from  plates  of  iron.  Following 
the  example  of  the  nobility  or  patrician  families,  albums  soon  became 
in  request  with  the  middle  classes;  but  their  character  was  entirely 
changed ;  they  became  books  of  signatures,  legends,  religious  mottoes, 
and  morals  in  sentences,  both  literary  and  political.    One  consequence 
of  this  change  was  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  maxim  "  Nos- 
citur  e  sociis,"  thereby  rendering  the  album  an  object  of  absolute 
necessity,  indispensable  to  every  one  who  had  any  pretensions  to  a 
status.    The  album  indeed  became  practically  a  personal  testimonial 
as  to  character  and  a  passport  to  society;  the  more,  distinguished  the 
names  of  the  writers,  the  greater  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the  album. 
This  feeling  pervaded  all  classes,  and  extended  equally  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to  those  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
The  Albums  "  Amicorum,"  as  they  were  then  commonly  called,  con- 
stituted therefore  a  very  important  point  in  the  life  of  every  student, 
and  such  was  the  joy  often  expressed  when  a  new  signature  was  ob- 
tained as  to  give  rise  to  a  convivial  meeting  of  friends  at  a  banquet,  at 
which  the  true  value  and  importance  of  the  signature  was  discussed 
in  a  spirit  and  with  a  feeling  only  second  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  the  table.    In  corroboration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passion 
for  albums  extended,  I  may  state  that  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  other  reformers  had  their  albums,  and  highly  prized  them; 
and  even  Mephistopheles  himself  was  imagined  not  to  be  an  unwilling 
contributor  to  the  ruling  passion,  as  Goethe  in  his  original  Faust  gave 
the  scholar  an  album  in  which  he  requested  Mephistopheles  on  parting 
with  him  to  write  a  sentence.     Complying  with  the  wish,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  "  Eritis  sicut  Deus,  scientes  bonum  et  malum." 
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The  utility  to  students  of  these  Albums  u  Amicorum  "  having  been 
often  considered  and  discussed,  Coratus  wrote  to  Melancthon  asking  his 
opinion  on  the  custom  of  writing  in  albums  good  wishes  for  the  studying 
youth ;  whereupon  he  replied,  a  These  books  have  assuredly  their  utility ; 
above  all,  they  incessantly  recall  to  the  owners  the  instructions  written 
by  the  masters  whom  they  had  .about  them  as  guides.  They  are  then 
excellent  magnetic  needles  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  pupils  jealous  to 
excel  within  the  period  of  their  studies,  some  kindly  inclined  recom- 
mendation which  should  serve  them  as  a  talisman  and  living  example. 
Add,  that  the  devices  which  they  have  there  paint  the  character  of  those 
who  have  traced  them;  aud  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find  in  these  albums 
passages  of  authors  seldom  read,  and  but  little  known.  In  addition,  they 
are  a  mine  of  biographical  information  which  is  to  be  vainly  sought  for 
elsewhere."  To  this  class  of  albums  we  also  owe  that  general  use  of 
"  devices,"  which  with  the  "  Rebus "  became  such  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  16th  century.  The  greater  number,  however,  of 
albums  still  continued  to  retain  their  generic  title  and  contained  the 
armorial  bearings  of  each  contributor.  Of  this  class  I  exhibit  two 
examples,  the  first  containing  entries  1581,  1584,  1586,  1587,  1591, 
1592,  1593,  1594,  1605, 1612, 1632;  from  which  dates  it  would  appear 
that  the  book  was  filled  but  very  gradually,  doubtless  in  order  that  the 
contributors  should  all  be  of  the  same  degree  and  importance  ;  the 
second  is  in  honour  of  one  John  Stadius,  and  its  contributions  are  dated 
1589,  1602,  1606,  1607,  1610,  1612,  1614,  1637.  The  last  specimen 
is  an  Album  Amicorum,  and  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  practices 
I  have  before  mentioned.  It  will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  principal 
features  which  seem  to  have  constituted  the  attractions  of  a  student's 
album, — mottos,  morals,  drawings,  admonitions,  testimonials,  declara- 
tions of  esteem  and  friendship,  in  fact  a  "  multum  in  parvo5'  which  doubt- 
less delighted  the  heart  of  "  the  young  student  "  Johan  Conrad  Kraft," 
in  whose  honour,  and  for  whose  gratification,  so  many  pretty,  and  often- 
times clever,  things  were  written.  The  ornamentation  of  the  leaves  as 
well  as  its  binding  of  the  period  are  alike  deserving  of  attention. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  uses,  and  purposes  of  albums,  I 
will,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  mention  a  few  of  those 
which  have  acquired  an  exceptional  interest  either  as  historical  relics, 
or  as  instances  wherein  talent  of  the  highest  degree  has  been  lavished 
upon  them.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  interesting  German  albums  of  the 
16th  century  ever  known  was  that  of  Philip  Stainhofer  the  patrician  of 
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Augsburg,  which  contained  a  collection  of  autographs  of  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  great  lords,  and  was  illustrated  with  artistic  chefs-d'eeuvres. 
This  album  Stainhofer  exhibited  in  1612  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
during  his  stay  at  Nuremburg,  and  it  was  both  admired  and  coveted  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  whose  passion  for  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  A 
letter  of  Stainhofer  still  exists,  dated  101G,  in  which  he  sends  a  "  leaf  of 
vellum  "  to  Christian  King  of  Denmark,  whereon  His  Majesty  was  to 
write  and  forward  his  contribution ;  and  from  such  letter  it  also 
appears  that  this  celebrated  album  served  as  a  model  for  the  album  of 
the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  of  which  a  single  leaf  was  illuminated  by 
Stainhofer,  representing  the  "Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  Zacharias, 
father  of  John,"  which  illumination  was  afterwards  valued  at  not  less  than 
100  ducats  of  Hungary.  The  album  of  the  Stainhofer  family  is  stated 
to  be  in  the  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  Marie  of  Saxe  are  two  albums  of  great  interest:  the  first  is 
of  the  17th  century,  and  is  filled  with  signatures  and  devices  of  the 
Princes  Palatine,  lords  and  illustrious  men  of  her  time.  It  is  enriched 
with  drawings  of  great  masters,  particularly  those  of  the  Venetian 
school.  The  second,  which  is  of  the  18th  century,  was  that  of  the 
Swiss  Zingg,  a  clever  artist,  and  an  engraver  of  landscapes.  It  is  in 
like  manner  filled  with  mottoes,  sentences,  and  artistic  drawings, 
especially  those  of  his  compatriots,  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Paris. 
Among  other  albums  of  importance  is  that  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  still  in  excellent  condition,  bound  in  blue  morocco,  semee 
with  "  fleurs-de-lys."  Its  pages  are  well  filled  with  the  first  essays 
of  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Spain;  the  Dauphin,  subsequently 
Louis  XIII.;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  afterwards  wife  of  our  Charles  L, — 
all  in  their  respective  handwritings,  and,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
it  constitutes  a  volume  of  considerable  value.  In  like  manner  may  be 
cited  the  album  entitled  the  "  Garland  of  Julie,"  that  refined  gallantry 
of  Monsieur  de  Montansier  for  Julia  d'Augennes,  as  well  as  the  album 
of  Madame  de  Loges,  which  contained  contributions  from  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  the  day,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  illumi- 
nated with  paintings  by  Robert  and  other  artists.  Possibly,  however, 
no  album  ever  yet  attained  that  immortality  which  especially  attaches 
to  the  anecdote  connected  with  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Roches, 
from  which  we  learn,  that,  upon  a  certain  occasion  in  1579,  Made- 
moiselle, in  conformity  with  the  then  prevalent  fashion  of  wearing  her 
dress  "  tres  decollete,"  one  of  those  troublesome  insects  commonly 
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known  as  a  "  flea  "  having  been  discovered  by  Etienne  Pasquier  upon 
her  fair  bosom,  and  the  incident  becoming  known,  called  into  play  the 
exercise  of  the  most  caustic  wit  and  brilliant  talent  in  France,  which 
in  turns  attacked  or  excused  the  insect's  imaginary  happiness  or  bold- 
ness in  verses  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  of  the  choicest  and  most 
piquant  description.  Among  the  contributors  in  justification  of  the 
flea  may  be  mentioned  the  President  de  Harlay,  Brisson,  and  De  Soul- 
four,  Messieurs  Mangot,  Pelgey  Loysel,  Chopin,  Rapin,  Tournebu,  Pas- 
quier, Binet,  La  Couklraye,  and  other  lovers  of  the  Muses.  According 
to  M.  de  Conches,  the  advocate  Brisson  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field 
with  some  marvellous  and  much-admired  Latin  verses.  In  like  manner 
Jaques  Mangot,  the  King's  advocate,  broke  a  lance  on  the  subject,  and 
was  followed  by  Chopin,  by  Touruebu,  or  rather  Tourneboeuf,  who  had 
changed  his  name  into  Tournebe,  not  to  frighten  all  Parnassus;  by 
Loysel,  by  the  advocate  Binet,  by  the  hypercritic  Scaliger,  Machefer, 
and  others,  whose  contributions  and  essays  filled  the  album,  and  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  volume  now  very  rare  and  much  sought  for 
by  the  curious  in  literature.  The  volume  was  thus  described :  —  u  Le 
Pulce  de  Madame  des  Roches,  que  est  un  recueil  de  divers  poemes 
grecs,  latins,  et  francois,  composees  par  plusieurs  doctes  personnages, 
aux  grands  jours  tenus  a  Poitiers  en  1579."* 

I  have  thus  very  hurriedly  and  therefore  imperfectly  considered  the 
question  of  albums,  in  as  many  varied  phases  as  I  could  collect,  with  a 
view  to  explain  their  antiquity,  uses,  and  objects  ;  and  one  result  at 
least  will  have  been  obtained,  viz.  the  knowledge  that  they  have  long 
since  fulfilled  their  mission.  Any  utility  they  ever  possessed  has  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  that  race  of  life  in  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  so  incessantly  occupied.  It  will  not,  however,  have  been  time 
altogether  lost  to  have  afforded  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject the  few  notes  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  King,  Hon.  Secretary  Essex  Archaeological  Society, 
exhibited  an  example  of  the  Exchequer  Tally  formerly  in  use:  similar 
objects,  and  also  a  Reve  Pole,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  George  Lambert, 
the  collection  exhibited  being  elucidated  by  some  observations  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Black,  F.S.A.  He  remarked  that  the  Reve  Pole  was 
analogous  to  the  Runic  Clog  Almanack,  in  which  notches  were  made 
to  indicate  the  festivals  of  the  year.     The  pole  was  a  tally-rod  for  col- 


*  Paris:  Ab.  l'Angelier,  1581-1583. 
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lecting  the  yearly  rents  paid  to  the  sovereign  as  lord  or  lady  of  the 
manor;  the  sum  to  be  paid  being  cut  upon  square  poles,  such  as  the 
specimen  exhibited.    The  origin  of  the  custom  of  writing  upon  wood 
could  be  traced  to  remote  antiquity,  there  being  references  in  Ezekiel 
to  names  written  upon  pieces  of  wood  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  in- 
stances of  rents  having  denominations  in  money  were  traceable  to 
Roman  times.    Tallies  had  not  been  made  by  the  Exchequer  since 
1825.     Their  use  extended  back  not  only  to  the  Norman- Saxon  but 
to  Roman  days.    They  represent  the  money  formerly  paid  into  the 
Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.    In  paying  an  amount,  it  was  usual  to  go  to 
one  of  the  tellers  who  had  charge  of  such  particular  branch  of  the 
revenue.     In  his  book  was   entered  the  name  of  the  county  or 
city,  and  in  the  margin  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in  and  its 
purpose.    Such  entry  was  translated  by  the  teller  into  Latin  and  pre- 
served as  a  permanent  record  upon  the  teller's  bill.    When  he  had 
received  the  amount  he  signed  the  document  and  passed  it  down  into 
the  Tally  Court,  where  were  the  lord  treasurer  and  two  chamberlains. 
Falling  upon  the  table  it  was  taken  up  by  the  clerk,  who  read  it  aloud, 
and,  if  correct,  it  was  approved  by  the  treasurer's  decree.   The  cham- 
berlain's officers  prepared  the  tally  thus :  the  whole  of  the  bill  was 
transcribed  on  each  side  of  a  square  stick,  a  precise  measure  was  then 
taken  for  the  amount,  and  cuts  made  Avith  proper  tools  signifying  dif- 
ferent sums  in  thousands,  hundreds,  and  units.    The  particulars  were 
called  over  and  compared  with  the  bill,  which  was  then  filed.  The 
stick  was  split  down  the  middle,  one  half  was  preserved  by  the  Court, 
and  the  other  delivered  to  the  payer,  who,  when  the  account  was  passed, 
had  to  produce  it  as  a  voucher ;  the  two  were  then  compared,  and  a 
certificate  given.    Originally  the  bill  was  taken  by  the  chamberlain's 
and  treasurers'  clerks  and  engrossed  on  three  rolls,  a  practice  which 
continued  from  very  early  times.    The  clerk  who  wrote  the  tallies 
kept  an  entry,  the  tellers  made  up  their  accounts  quarterly,  and  had 
them  audited.    When  the  tallies  had  accumulated  and  served  their 
purpose  they  were  destroyed  by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  :  and 
were  burnt  on  the  river  bank  between  high  and  low  water-mark. 
Mr.  Black  concluded  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  irregular 
burning  of  those  which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Emslie  exhibited  specimens  of  needle-work  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  representing  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  also  a  landscape 
scene  with  many  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects. 
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13th  June,  1870. 

CHARLES  JOHN  SHOPPEE,  Esq,  A.R.I.BA,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.L.S.,  F  S.A.,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Silver  Coins  found  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  and  gave  an 
account  of  their  discovery.  Mr.  White's  communication  appears  at 
page  74  of  the  present  number. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  a  series  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
among  which  were  some  fine  examples  of  light-coloured  pottery  re- 
cently found  near  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Isaac  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Clog- Almanacs." 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
ROMAN  SEPULCHRE  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  BLACK,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 
[Read  at  an  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Society,  10  January,  1870.] 

When  the  Dean  of  Westminster  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  the  9th  instant  (December)  the  then  very  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  Roman  interment  within  an  inscribed  stone  coffin,  in  the 
"  North  Green  "  of  the  abbey,  lying  east  and  west,  between  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  and  the  fence  which  separates  it  from 
the  parochial  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's  ;  although  I  then  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  this  discovery  in  respect  of  the  history  of 
that  locality,  yet  I  reserved  the  observations  which  then  occurred  to 
me  until  I  should  have  visited  the  ground  and  seen  the  coffin  itself. 

Accordingly  I  went  thither  the  next  day,  and  inspected  the  coffin  in 
the  cloister  ;  but  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  exact  spot  where  it 
had  been  found.  On  Monday  the  13th  I  was  more  successful,  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Dean ;  and  I  carefully  examined  those 
parts  of  the  ground  which  then  lay  open.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
marked  the  spot  (as  shown  in  a  sketch-plan  exhibited  by  the  Dean) 
on  one  of  the  best  maps  of  London  which  I  possess,  that  published  by 
Cross  in  1842,  and  I  had  obtained  a  remarkable  series  of  ancient  lines 
and  measures  from  it. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  this  Society  and  elsewhere  the  fact, 
of  which  no  practical  use  had  been  made  by  antiquaries  before  I 
recovered  the  measures  and  methods  of  the  Roman  surveyors,  that,  by 
a  law  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,*  they  were  authorised  to  use  sepulchres 
for  purposes  of  boundary,  and  for  points  and  intersections  of  geometric 
lines.  I  had  already  shown  that  the  sculptured  and  inscribed  marble 
sarcophagus  or  sepulchral  monument,  found  in  September  1867  at 
Clapton,f  had  served  as  a  geometric  point  from  which  numerous 

*  Rci  Agrarian  Auctores,  Legesque  varia?.    (Amst.  1674,  4to.)  pp.  346-8. 

f  See  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
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measures  extended  to  boundary  points  of  Hackney  and  its  neigh- 
bouring townships.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  this  newly-found  coffin, 
in  like  manner  bearing  a  classic  inscription  at  the  side  or  in  front, 
might  have  served  for  a  similar  purpose;  and  so  I  have  found  it. 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  veracity  of  the  measures 
to  which  I  have  often  referred  in  this  Society  or  elsewhere,  and 
without  specifying  the  ancient  denomination  of  the  measure  or  quantity 
of  those  lines  and  spaces  which  I  shall  now  describe,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  latter  is  neither  an  itinerary  measure  of  the  Romans,  nor  any 
one  of  the  large  or  small  measures  used  in  originally  surveying  or 
mapping  a  country,  but  it  is  one  rarely  used  in  Britain,  and  here  used 
only  for  supplementary  surveys.  Its  proper  denomination  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  me,  but  has  no  identity  with  any  measures  that  I  have 
heretofore  quoted.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  stir  up  controversy  by  giving  a  name  to  it,  beyond 
treating  it  as  an  algebraical  quantity  denoted  by  the  letter  x.  The 
magnitude  or  linear  quantity  of  this  measure  is  enough  for  the  present 
purpose,  and  is  obtained  by  drawing  equal  lines  to  two  Roman  monu- 
ments, the  positions  of  which  are  clearly  ascertainable. 

Of  these  two  monuments  the  first  is  Ossulstone,  from  which  the 
great  hundred,  wherein  the  metropolis  is  locally  situate,  derives  its 
name.  Its  position  and  identity  I  had  discovered  some  years  ago  by 
reversing  my  method  of  determining  the  uses  of  geometric  stones  : 
that  is,  by  finding,  from  the  proper  boundary  points,  a  centre  where 
lines  of  proper  quantities  unite,  so  as  to  make  them  serve  as  radii 
from  such  centre  to  the  said  boundary  points.  I  find  this  method 
infallible,  and  often  trace  out  the  positions  of  obscure  or  lost  monu- 
ments by  geometric  figures.  I  examine  the  spot  indicated  by  this 
method,  and  there  I  find  the  monument  or  some  certain  trace  of  it. 
Ossulstone  is  figured  in  Sir  John  Roque's  great  map  of  1741-1761, 
sheet  xi.  in  the  very  spot  to  which  my  process  on  other  maps  had  led 
me;  and  it  is  there  called  the  "  Stone  where  soldiers  are  shot,"  situate 
near  the  north-east  angle  of  Hyde  Park.  It  was  afterward  covered 
with  an  accumulation  of  soil,  and  is  now  dug  up  and  lies  against  the 
Marble  Arch,  as  stated  in  my  petition,  presented  last  session  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  protection  of  ancient  uninscribed  stones, 

vol.  iii.  }>p.  191-212,  for  an  account  of  it,  illustrated  by  engravings  and  a  plan,  of 
the  local  it  v.  Mv  own  papers  and  plans  relative  lo  that  subject  have  not  been 
printed. 
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mounds,  and  other  landmarks; — monuments  of  more  value  and  im- 
portance to  historical  science  than  mediaeval  tombs  and  sculptured 
effigies,  which  are  already  in  official  custody,  and  infinitely  more  in 
need  of  public  conservation  than  ornamental  works  of  art  can  be. 

The  second  equal  line  leads  to  the  well-known  sculptured  stone, 
undoubtedly  of  Roman  work,  formerly  uninscribed,  but  now  bearing 
an  English  inscription  below  the  sculpture,  dated  "  1685,"  which 
stone  forms  part  of  the  front  wall  of  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Panyer  Alley,  between  Newgate  Street  and  Paternoster  Bow.  I  had 
already  found  and  publicly  mentioned  that  this  stone  had  geometric 
uses,  both  within  and  without  the  City,  and  had  mentioned  to  Parlia- 
ment its  temporary  disappearance  and  restoration.  Now  I  find  that 
this  stone  is  equally  distant  from  the  newly-discovered  Sepulchre  as 
that  is  from  Ossulstone. 

Although  there  is  a  triangle  formed  by  lines  between  these  points, 
of  which  the  Sepulchre  toward  the  south  I  shall  call  "  S,"  Ossulstone 
toward  the  north-west  I  shall  call  "  O,"  and  the  stone  in  Panyer 
Alley  I  shall  call  "  P;  "  yet  the  base-line  from  "  0  "  to  "  P  "  is  here 
diregarded,  not  being  consti- 
tuted by  multiples  or  parts  of 
the  quantity  x,  and  there  being 
no  necessity,  arising  from  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  en- 
gineers, that  it  should  be  so  S 
constituted.  They  chiefly  employed  radiating  lines,  forming  curves 
more  or  less  parts  of  a  circle,  and  sometimes  in  every  direction,  so  as 
to  make  a  whole  circle.  In  this  instance  the  radiating  lines,  except 
that  from  "  S  "  to  "  0,"  all  tend  to  constitute  a  large  arc  in  an  east- 
ward direction,  toward  the  boundaries  of  London  and  Southwark,  of 
which  arc  "  S  "  is  the  centre. 

Thus  the  same  quantity  x  is  found  in  a  line  drawn  from  "  S  "  to  an 
angle  of  the  territory  or  liberty  of  London,  on  the  Fleet  River,  situate 
north-west  of  Smithfield  ;  and  the  same  quantity  x  is  found  in  a  line 
drawn  thence  to  "  A,"  the  boundary  of  Whitechapel  and  Aldgate, 
south  of  Rosemary  Lane  ;  whence  another  line  x  leads  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  stone,  "  N,"  at  the  ancient  watercourse  bounding  the  borough 
of  Southwark  and  the  parish  of  Newington,  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle. 

The  next  line  x  that  I  shall  notice,  drawn  from  "  S,"  leads  to  (i  D," 
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at  the  mouth  of  Dowgate  Dock,  or  the  Wall-brook.  Then  the  curve 
from  "  O  "  to  "  P  "  and  "  D,"  passing  over  the  Thames,  reaches  the 
mouth  of  a  corresponding  Roman  dock,  "  M,"  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river,  properly  named  St.  Mary  Overy's  Dock,  but  called  in  the 
map  "  St.  Saviour's  Dock."  It  next  proceeds  to  a  boundary  point 
"  H,"  in  High  Street,  Southwark,  and  so  on  to  the  western  extremity 
of  Bermondsey  parish,  where  a  trifinium  of  three  parishes  or  townships 
occurs,  which  I  shall  call  "  B."  Each  of  those  lines  radiating  from 
"  S  "  is  of  equal  length  to  the  others,  being  the  quantity  designated  x. 

If  the  line  "  S  "  to  4<  D  "  be  directly  prolonged  by  a  further  equal 
quantity,  it  reaches  "  W,"  the  Whitechapel  stone,  situate  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  (called  Cannon  Row)  between  the  London  Hospital 
and  Mile  End,  at  the  trifinium  of  three  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  whence 
extend  various  and  long  measures  of  different  quantities  throughout 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  also  into  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex. 
This  prolonged  line  or  radius  therefore,  from  u  S  "  to  "  W,"  is  equal 
to  2x.  A  similar  long  line  is  the  last  that  I  shall  describe  as  leading 
directly  from  our  first  point,  the  Sepulchre,  namely  (per  radium  2x) 
to  "  R,"  the  trifinium  of  the  great  parishes  or  townships  of  Rother- 
hithe  and  Camberwell,  and  the  manor  of  Hatcham;  from  which  point 
runs  another  line  x,  to  "  C,"  the  confinium  of  two  Tower  Hamlets 
crossing  the  Roman  military  way  called  Cable  Street,  150  yards  from 
the  spot  where  I  write  this  paper.  Thence  back  again,  across  the 
river,  passes  another  line  x,  to  "  RR,"  the  trifinium  of  the  said  parish 
of  Rotherhithe  and  of  the  manors  of  Hatcham  and  Deptford,  in 
Surrey.  Thence  also  (from  "  C  ")  passes  another  line  x,  to  "  F,"  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fleet,  where  it  touches  the  line  "  S  "  to  "  P," 
second  already  described.  From  "F"  another  line  x  reaches  a 
trifinium  of  three  Tower  Hamlets,  at  the  north  end  of  Back-church 
Lane,  whence  I  had  previously  found  measures  of  other  known  dis- 
tances to  many  other  boundary  points.  Two  or  more  lines,  also,  of 
the  same  quantity  x,  pass  from  "  W  "  to  other  boundary  points,  one 
of  which  terminates  on  the  river  Ravensbourne,  and  one  other  line  x 
reaches  from  Cable  Street  to  "  T,"  the  extreme  south  boundary  of 
Southwark,  near  St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  at  the  trifinium  of  Newing- 
ton,  Camberwell,  and  St.  George's  Southwark.  Thence  a  long  line  of 
2x  reaches  back  to  a  Westminster  boundary  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Returning  again  to  the  line  "  S  "  to  "  P,"  I  find  a  line  .t  running 
southward  from  the  stone  "  P  "  to  "  NL,"  the  confinium  of  Newington 
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and  Lambeth,  at  the  corner  of  Kennington  Lane.  Hence  a  like  line 
x  reaches  (in  a  south-westerly  direction)  to  "  L  B,"  the  west  angle  of 
Lambeth,  which  boldly  projects  into  Battersea  parish  at  the  locality 
now  called  "  South  Ville."  Thence  a  like  line,  drawn  almost  north- 
ward, reaches  to  "  Q,"  an  ancient  boundary-point  of  Westminster  at 
the  west  end  of  Birdcage  Walk.  Thence  another  like  line  x  reaches 
to  "  X,"  a  projecting  boundary-point  between  Marylebone  and  Pancras 
parishes,  near  Park  Square,  in  the  New  Road.  Thence  the  same 
quantity  (x)  brings  us  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Thames,  at  the 
precise  boundary-point  "  LW,"  between  the  liberties  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

From  this  last-mentioned  point  I  gain,  by  the  same  remarkable 
measure  x,  the  true  diagonal  quantity  of  the  territory  or  liberty  of 
London:  viz.  (1)  from  its  south-west  angle  at  "  LW,"  to  "  Z,"  its 
extreme  east  angle  in  Portsoken  Ward,  behind  and  between  Somerset 
Street  and  Great  Alie  Street,  where,  in  making  the  perambulation  of 
Whitechapel  parish,  the  boundary-plate  is  touched  in  a  wall  behind 
the  late  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  now  called  "  Zoar  Chapel."  The 
same  diagonal  x  is  found  by  measuring  (2)  from  Holborn  Bars  to  the 
trijinium  on  Little  Tower  Hill,  where  the  City  boundary  meets  the 
liberties  of  Tower  Without  and  Aldgate  Without  •  also  (3)  from  the 
extreme  north-west  angle  of  the  City  liberty  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to 
the  City  boundary  on  the  north  (not  the  south)  side  of  Swan  Street, 
Whitechapel ;  and  also  (4)  from  Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  Bars,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Somerset  Street,  Whitechapel.  All  these  are 
diagonal  lines  of  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Londinium. 

I  could  greatly  extend  this  survey  with  the  same  radius  x,  and  its 
constituent  parts  and  multiples,  but  I  have  shown  enough  to  demon- 
strate three  things:  (1)  the  certainty,  value,  and  usefulness  of  the 
quantity  derived  from  the  relation  between  the  Roman  Sepulchre  at 
Westminster  and  other  ancient  monuments  ;  (2)  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  townships,  manors,  parishes,  and  districts  marked  out  by  this 
elaborate  and  exact  system  of  limitation,  of  which  some  few  elements 
only  are  now  exhibited  out  of  the  measures  of  x  described  in  my  MS. 
"  Explorations,"  and  out  of  thousands  demonstrable  by  the  ordinary 
measures  consisting  of  Roman  miles  and  stadia ;  and  (3)  the  true 
geometric  character  of  the  spot  chosen  for  the  position  of  the  newly- 
discovered  sepulchre. 
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Let  me  now  treat  of  the  sepulchre  itself.  It  was  found  in  a  dry 
sandy  soil,*  altogether  different  from  what  has  been  hitherto  repre- 
sented or  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  Thorney  Island,  the  site  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  from  the  bog-earth  which  was  lately  dug 
out  of  the  ground  southward  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  making  a 
subterranean  railway.  The  boldly  and  deeply-cut  inscription  of  this 
coffin  remarkably  contrasts  with  the  delicate  and  almost  obliterated 
inscription  of  the  more  elegant  coffin  found  at  Clapton,  and  now 
preserved  at  Guildhall.  Both  contained  bones  when  found,  but  both 
had  been  disturbed  and  rifled  long  ago.  Both  were  inscribed  at  the 
side  or  in  front,  as  if  for  public  view ;  and  the  Clapton  sarcophagus 
bears  an  elegant  medallion  likeness  of  its  occupant,  which  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  should  have  been  intended  to  be  hidden  under 
the  ground.  The  original  covers  of  both  have  disappeared :  for  the 
Westminster  slab,  bearing  a  fantastic  cross  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  rudely  cut  in  relief,  cannot  be  the  original  top  of  the  se- 
pulchre. The  ornamentation  of  the  Clapton  monument  covers  its 
whole  side  or  front  :  that  at  Westminster  occupies  only  the  extremities 
of  the  side  or  front,  and  seems  to  consist  of  two  peltce,  or  .perhaps  the 
halves  of  a  dimidiated  shield,  the  curved  edges  being  turned  iuwardly, 
toward  the  panel  which  contains  the  inscription,  and  the  lines  of 
division  being  placed  at  the  utmost  distance  asunder.  If  so,  each  part 
has  one-half  of  the  pattern  or  bearing,  the  insignia  of  the  shield ;  and 
the  shield  itself  would  be  of  the  same  round  shape  as  all  those  figured 
in  that  most  important  Roman  record,  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  Utriusquc 
Imperii. 

Together  these  insignia  would  constitute  four  pairs  of  bosses  or 
circles,  placed  so  that  two  of  the  pairs  form,  together  with  a  central 
lozenge,  a  kind  of  quatrefoil ;  and  the  upper  and  lower  pairs,  situate 
against  the  edge  of  the  shield,  have  lateral  curves  connecting  them  with 
the  central  group.  No  such  shield  is  represented  in  the  Notitia  ;|  but  there 

*  Some  of  the  sand  is  now  produced,  which  I  took  from  the  spot  upon  which 
the  stone  coffin  had  rested,  about  four  feet  below  the  recent  surface. 

t  Neither  in  the  first  complete  and  illustrated  edition,  Basil,  1552,  fol.;  nor  in 
PanciroPs  Venetian  edition,  1G02,  fol.;  nor  in  the  stupid  German  edition- of 
Bocking,  Bonn,  1839-53,  3  vols.  8vo.  All  these  are  in  my  possession,  besides 
the  unillustrated  edition  of  Labbe,  Paris,  1651,  12mo.  quoted  below.  The  plates 
in  the  Dutch  edition,  published  in  Graevii  Thesaurus,  are  too  ornamentally  and 
fantastically  engraved.  The  first  edition  is  the  best  and  most  intelligible  of  all. 
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are  four  shields  bearing  each  a  single  pelta*  Nor  can  I  certainly  deter- 
mine its  meaning  from  the  inscription,  which  says,  "Memorise  Valer. 
Amandini,  Valerii  Superventor  et  Marcellus  Patri  fecerunt:"  that  is, 
a  To  the  memory  of  Valerius  Amandinus,  Valerius  Superventor  and  [Va- 
lerius] Marcellus  to  [their]  father  made  "  it.  Here  all  three  are  named 
"  Valerii,"  but  the  elder  son  is  surnamed  Superventor.  This  cognomen 
is  a  military  term,  not  only  used  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  once,  (as 
quoted  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  spoke  when  the  discovery  of 
this  monument  was  first  made  known,)  but  also  repeatedly  occurring 
in  the  Notitia.  By  this  record  it  appears  that,  in  the  fourth  century, 
some  of  the  "  auxiliaries,"  or  regiments  distinct  from  Roman  legions, 
were  stationed  at  Axiupolis  "  under  the  disposition  of  the  spectable 
man,  the  Duke  of  Scythia,"  by  the  title  of  Milites  Superventores.^ 
Also,  "  under  the  disposition  of  the  illustrious  man,  the  Pra?sental 
Master  of  the  Infantry,"  (subject  to  whom  were  the  Comes  Limitis  and 
the  Dux  Limitis  in  Britain,)  were  constituted  eighteen  regiments  of 
"  Pseudo  -  Comitatenses,"  including  those  called  "  Superventores 
Juniores.";];  Also,  "  within  Gaul,  with  the  illustrious  man,  the  Master 
of  the  Cavalry  of  Gaul,"  are  specified  "  Superventores  Juniores."  § 
Lastly,  "  under  the  disposition  of  the  spectable  man,  the  Duke  of  the 
Armorican  and  Nervican  Tract,"  was  stationed  an  officer  entitled 
u  Prefect  of  the  Milites  Superventores,  at  Mannatias."  || 

In  the  second  of  these  four  instances,  the  insignia  of  the  "  Super- 
ventores "  are  pictured  in  the  Record.  The  form  of  their  shield  was 
round,  with  a  simple  circle  or  boss  in  the  centre.  How  this  is  coloured 
in  the  illuminated  MS.  which  I  have  used  and  collated  at  Paris,  I 
cannot  remember ;  but  Pancirolus,  in  his  Commentary,^"  describes  the 
"  shield  red,  with  a  golden  orb  in  the  middle."  He  adds  that,  in  one 
MS.  the  shield  was  green,  and  bore  a  purple  ball  in  the  middle.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  only  "  Superventores,"  whose  shield  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Imperial  Record,  were  the  Juniores  ;  and  they  must  (as 
in  all  other  instances)  have  borne  a  difference  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Senio?%es,  who  are  twice  mentioned  without  their  distinctive 

*  Namely,  those  of  the  following  legions  stationed  in  the  Eastern  Empire: — 
Prima  Flavia  Theodosiana,  Secunda  Felix  Valen.  Thebcsorum,  Prima  and 
Secunda  Armeniaca.    (Edit  1602,  f.  33.) 

f  Ed.  1651,  p.  46. 

%  lb.  p.  69.  §  lb.  p.  75. 

||  lb.  p.  114.  t  Venet.  1602,  f.  126b,  132b. 

E 
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name  of  seniors.  To  these,  I  conceive,  the  Valerii  belonged  who 
erected  this  monument,  and  their  father  also,  who  was  interred  in  it ; 
at  least  the  one  surnamed  "  Superventor."  Hence,  I  submit  whether 
the  peltce  sculptured  on  this  tomb  were  bearings  proper  to  the  "  Milites 
Superventores,"  or  "  Senior  Overcomers."  If  so,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  examples  of  heraldry  in  Britain. 

The  importance  of  this  sepulchral  monument,  in  respect  to  the 
topography  of  Westminster,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  since 
here  is  clear  proof  of  its  Eoman  occupation,  which  was  alleged  by  the 
monkish  historians,  but  is  discredited  by  modern  antiquaries.  Whether 
or  not  there  ever  were  a  teniple  of  Apollo,  on  the  site  of  the  abbey,  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance  ;  but  that  Roman  domestic 
edifices  were  there,  appears  plain  to  me  from  the  ruined  substructures 
disclosed  by  the  learned  and  zealous  Dean.  Among  those  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  squared  chalk  and  stone  rubble,  I  found  lumps  of  mortar, 
containing  finely-powdered  brick,  which  all  those  antiquaries,  who  have 
fractured  and  examined  the  lumps  now  exhibited,  agree  with  me  in 
believing  to  be  Roman. 

I  conclude  by  saying,  that,  when  those  foundations  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  precise  position  of  the  Toot-hill,  for- 
merly in  or  near  Tot-hill  Fields,  Westminster,  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  treated  as  the  other  geometric  mounds  are  capable  of 
being  treated,  the  earliest  history  of  Westminster  may  be  written, 
with  greater  probability  than  it  could  be  under  the  uncertain  influence 
of  traditions  and  legends  handed  down  by  the  monks  of  Westminster, 
whom  our  public  records  prove  to  have  been  in  some  respects  untrust- 
worthy. Nevertheless,  there  was  some  truth  in  their  tradition  of 
Roman  occupation,  whether  or  not  by  a  temple.  At  all  events,  it  now 
appears  to  be  not  improbable  that  this  Roman  interment,  while  its  in- 
scription was  above  ground  and  visible,  being  made  without  the  usual 
dedication  to  the  Dii  Mcuies,  may  have  been  deemed  a  Christian  sepul- 
ture (as  possibly  it  was),  and  so  may  have  given  rise  to.  a  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  as  a  place  proper  for  the  erection  of  a  church  or 
monastery  early  in  the  seventh  century. 

.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A. 

Mill  Yard,  Goodman's  Fields, 
23  Dec.  1869. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  following  are  the  authorities  from  the  Notitia  at  length, 
extracted  from  the  edition  of  1602  :  — 

1.  "  Sub  dispositione  virispectabilis,  Ducis  Scythite.  .  .  .  Auxiliares 
Milites  Superventores  Axiupoli."  (f.  100b.) 

2.  "  Sub  dispositione  viri  illustris  Magistri  Peditum  Prassentalis, 
Comites  Militum  [leg.  Limitum]  infrascriptorum.  Italian  African. 
Tingitania?.    Tractus  Argentoratensis.    Britanniarum.    Littoris  Sax- 

onici  per  Britannias.    Duces  Limitum  infrascriptorum  decern  

Britanniarum  Legiones  Comitatenses  triginta  duas  

Pseudo-comitatenses  decern  et  octo  Superventores  Juniores" 

(f.  126b,  127.) 

3.  "  Sub  dispositione  viri  illustris  Comitis  et  Magistri  Equitum 
Prasentalis.  Vexillationes  Palatinse  ix  Vexillationes  Comi- 
tatenses xxxii  Qui  numeri  ex  prasdictis,  per  infrascriptas 

provincias  habentur.    Intra  Italiam  Intra  Gallias  cum  viro 

illustri  Magistro  Equitum  Galliarum  Superventores  JunioresT 

(f.  133b,  135b,  136.) 

4.  "  Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis  Ducis  Tractus  Armoricani  et 

Nervicani  Prasfectus   Militum    Superventorum  Mannatias." 

(f.  174V) 

Compare  sections  28,  38,  40,  and  61,  as  the  text  is  divided  in  the 
Edition  of  1651. 
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ALDERMAN  OF  LONDON,  FOUNDER  OF  THE 
BEDFORD  SCHOOL  CHARITIES. 

BY  JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

[Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  February  14,  1870.] 

Among  the  good  results  arising  from  an  increased  attention  paid 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  City  of  London,  promoted  and 
fostered  by  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the 
illustration  which  the  Biography  of  the  most  eminent  Citizens  of 
former  ages  has  received  from  the  investigations  of  several  persevering 
inquirers.  I  need  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  works — 
such  as  Burgon's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Brewer's  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Carpenter,  the  worthy  Town  Clerk  whose  memory  is 
now  honoured  as  the  Founder  of  the  City  of  London  School,  and  the 
memoirs  of  his  more  eminent  contemporary  Sir  Thomas  Whittington, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  M.A.  under  the  title  of  The 
Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (8vo.  1860).  More  recently 
Mr.  Orridge  has  produced  his  interesting  compilation  regarding  Philip 
Malpas  and  Sir  Thomas"  Cooke,  two  aldermen  highly  distinguished  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ancestors  of  the 
great  families  of  Bacon  and  Cecill,  in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions,* whilst  our  Secretary  Mr.  Milbourn  has  commemorated  the 
history  of  Sir  John  Milbourne,  the  founder  of  the  Milbourne  alms- 
houses,! and  more  briefly,  in  our  last  year's  Part,  all  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  Vintners'  Company. J 

Such  indeed  are  the  riches  of  Civic  Biography  that  some  surprise 
must  be  entertained  that  they  have  not  more  frequently  afforded 
subjects  for  investigation,  and  that  no  general  or  comprehensive  work 
of  this  character  has  hitherto  been  composed.  Large  and  valuable 
collections  for  the  purpose  were  amassed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gregory  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  Office,  but  were  unfortunately  dispersed  after 
his  death,  though  I  am  happy  to  remark  that  portions  of  them  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Library  of  the  Corporation  at  Guildhall. 


*  Vol.  III.  pp.  285—307. 
%  Vol.  III.  pp.  448—470. 


t  Vol.  III.  pp.  138  et  seqq. 
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A  lady  already  distinguished  by  her  biographical  works,  Mrs. 
Matthew  Hall,  the  author  of  The  Queens  before  the  Conquest  (two  vols. 
1854),  has,  I  understand,  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  preparing 
materials  for  lives  of  the  Lord  Mayors,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all 
unite  with  me  in  expressing  a  hope  that  she  will  bring  her  design  to  a 
successful  completion.  I  will  only  add  these  two  further  general 
remarks,  that  there  is  a  curious  anecdotical  volume,  dated  in  the  year 
1800,  which  presents,  under  the  title  of  City  Biography,  sketches  of 
some  sixty  of  the  more  conspicuous  citizens  of  the  preceding  half- 
century;*  and  that  Mr.  Orridge's  j  volume,  entitled  The  Citizens  of 
London  and  their  Rulers,  from  1060  to  18G7,  8vo.  1867,  contains  a 
very  useful  summary  of  the  biography  of  the  Lord  Mayors,  .accom- 
panied by  pedigrees  of  the  more  distinguished  of  their  descendants 
among  the  nobility  and  aristocracy. 

When  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  had  put  a  stop  to  the 
dedication  of  superfluous  wealth  to  religious  uses,  and  it  was  no  longer 
bequeathed  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  or  to  other  devotional  purposes, 
it  became  very  much  the  practice  to  direct  its  stream  to  the  promotion 
of  education.  This  object  was  earnestly  pursued  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  some  time  after  many  great  benefactors  devoted  their 
liberality  in  this  manner.  It  was  necessarily  done  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown,  which  continually  assumes  the  credit  really  due  to  private 
munificence:  for  we  find  throughout  the  country  that  the  grammar- 
schools  which  were  founded  by  individuals,  or  by  local  corporations, 
yet  received  designation  as  the  Free  Grammar  Schools  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of  James  the  First,  as  the  case 
might  be.  This  rule  was  even  followed  in  the  great  instance  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  King  James,  though  posterity  now  rightly  honours  the  name 
of  Thomas  Sutton. 

Among  the  Civic  Benefactors  none  deserve  commemoration  more 
than  the  Founders  of  Schools,  of  one  of  whom,  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the 
founder  of  the  School  at  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  a  copious 

*  See  note  on  "Woodcocks'  Lives,"  &c.  in  p.  73. 

f  Since  this  was  written  the  Societ}^  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  zealous 
colleague  :  who,  no  longer  ago  than  the  meeting  at  Mercers'  Hall  in  18G9,  read 
an  animated  paper  on  some  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  that  Company. 
Benjamin  Brogden  Orridge,  esq.  F.G.S.  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  for  the  Ward  of  Cheap,  and  took  a  very  active  and  useful  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall.  He  died  on  the  17th  July,  1870,  in 
his  57th  year. 
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memoir  was  presented  to  this  Society  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  has  been 
published  in  our  Transactions.* 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Brewer  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  biography 
of  other  great  citizens  the  founders  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  I  hope 
that  more  of  his  valuable  memoirs  will  be  hereafter  given  to  the  public. 
I  have  hastily  compiled  a  list  of  Schools  founded  by  Citizens  of  London, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  lengthened  if  revised  by  Mr.  Brewer. f 


1498 

Sir  John  Percival 

M*  Taylor 

Macclesfield 

1509 

Stephen  Gennings 

Ml  Taylor 

Wolverhampton 

1515 

Sir  George  Monoux 

Draper 

Walthamstow 

1545 

Sir  William  Laxton 

Grocer 

Oundle 

1548 

Sir  John  Gresham 

Mercer 

Holt,  in  Norfolk 

1550 

Sir  Rowland  Hill 

Mercer 

Drayton,  in  Shropshire 

1551 

Sir  Andrew  Judd 

Skinner 

Tonbridge 

1554 

Sir  Thomas  White 

M*  Taylor 

St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford,  subsidiary  to 

the  London  sch.  of  M.  T.  Co.  and 

to  those  of  Reading  and  Bristol 

1562 

Sir  William  Harper 

M*  Taylor 

Bedford 

1567 

Lawrence  Sheriff 

Grocer 

Rugby 

1593 

Sir  Wolstan  Dixie 

Skinner 

Market  Bosworth 

We  all  know  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  the  Founder  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  published  early  in  the  last  century  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  separate  work  of  this  nature,  except  a  small  quarto  pamphlet, 
which  contains  an  essay  on  the  life  of  'Sir  Andrew  Judd  Founder  of 
the  School  at  Tonbridge,  which  was  written  by  George  Maberley 
Smith,  scholar  of  the  school,  and  recited  by  him  before  the  governors, 
being  the  Master  and  officers  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  at  their 
annual  visitation  held  in  1849.  This,  of  course,  from  the  position  of 
the  author,  is  rather  a  scholastic  essay  than  the  embodiment  of  any 
amount  of  historical  research. 

My  attention  has  now  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  connection 
with  the  task  I  have  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  Jackson 
Howard,  LL.D.,  to  edit  for  this  Society  the  Visitation  of  London, 
made  in  the  year  15G8,  You  will  recollect  from  the  portions  of  that 
work  which  have  been  already  issued,  that  it  has  been  the  plan  of  the 
Editors  to  place  opposite  each  Pedigree  a  Note  giving  some  additional 
particulars  of  the  family  therein  set  forth,  with  references  to  other  pub- 

*  Vol.  II.  pp.  25-36. 

t  Since  this  was  in  type  Mr.  Brewer  also  has  finally  quitted  his  sphere  of 
usefulness. 
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lications  in  which  further  genealogical  or  biographical  details  may  be 
found.  In  pursuing  this  plan  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Harper, 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  small  volume  printed  in  1856, 
which  bears  this  title  : 

The  Bedfoed  Schools  and  Chaeities  op  Sie  William  Haepee.  History 
of  this  celebrated  Endowment;  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  scheme  of  Rules 
for  its  management;  and  a  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Harper.  Compiled  by 
James  Wyatt,  and  dedicated  (by  special  permission)  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charity.    Bedford,  1856.  8vo. 

The  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Harper,  contained  in  this  book,  I  find 
to  be  so  very  injudicious  a  production,  and  at  the  same  time  so  inac- 
curate, although  it  claims  to  have  been  published  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bedford  Charity,  that  I  think  it 
requires  some  public  animadversion;  and,  as  it  concerns  one  of  the 
munificent  old  Citizens  of  London,  whose  name  is  now  among  the  best 
known  in  the  long  list  of  Benefactors,  I  imagine  that  its  examination 
and  correction  cannot  be  made  more  properly  than  in  the  presence  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Society. 

The  writer  has  managed  to  fill  eleven  pages  ;  but,  as  he  himself 
admits,  with  very  "  scanty  biographical  notices  or  historical  memo- 
randa." The  rest  is  all  bombast,  in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  that  is  to  say,  mere  stuffing — imaginary  statements,  made 
upon  presumption,  and  expressed  in  an  inflated  and  impertinent  tone ; 
as,  for  example, — 

"  The  chief  records  that  exist  of  him  show  him  to  have  been  intelligent,  per- 
severing, and  philanthropic.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  citizens  of  London 
choosing  him  as  their  Lord  Mayor,  at  a  time  when  the  brightest  stars  of  Great 
Britain  were  in  the  ascendant,  proves  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  person  of  high 
moral  sentiments,  but  also  a  man  of  wealth  and  intellect,  one  in  whom  his  guild 
and  the  city  could  place  the  highest  confidence  and  reliance.  We  find  that  he 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  that  his  parents  were  in  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  his  education  was  most  insignificant." 

Now,  for  all  this,  the  only  foundation  is  that  Stowe  states  that  Sir 
William  was  "  son  to  William  Harper  of  the  town  of  Bedford."  For 
Mr.  Wyatt's  assertions  that  his  parents  were  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, and  that  his  education  was  most  insignificant,  the  authority  is 
simply  nil. 

The  other  known  facts  of  Sir  William  Harper's  life, — that  he  was  a 
Merchant  Taylor  by  company,  served  Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor,  married, 
and  died,  are  eked  out  by  some  particulars  regarding  the  Company  of 
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Merchant  Taylors,  and  by  several  j>assages  from  Machyn's  Diary,  in 
which  the  name  of  Harper  occurs. 

One  of  these  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Wyatt  after  this  fashion:  — 

"  We  have  said  that  the  only  records  of  Master  Harper  show  him  to  have  heen 
philanthropic;  there  is  one,  however,  which  shows  that  he  participated  in  the 
bigotry  of  the  day.  The  point  least  to  be  admired  in  his  character  was  his 
religious  profession,  and  an  amount  of  inconsistency  is  displayed  which  would 
hardly  be  expected  from  so  otherwise  sound  and  good  a  man.  That  he  was  a 
professed  Papist  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  find  entries  in  the  Diarjr  referred 
to  of  his  attending  mass.  For  instance — The  29  day  of  August  (1555)  was  the 
day  of  the  Decollation  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  the  Merchant  Taylors  kept  mass 
at  St.  John's  beyond  Smithfield,  and  my  Lord  of  St.  John's  did  offer  at  mass, 
and  Sir  Harry  Hubblethorne,  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  Master  Harper,  aldermen, 
and  all  the  clothing;  and  after  the  four  wardens  of  the  yeomanry,  and  all  the 
company  of  the  Taylors,  a  penny  a  piece:  and  the  quire  hung  with  cloth  of 
Arras.    And  after  mass  to  the  Taylors'  Hall  to  dinner." 

Now,  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  all  had  to  conform 
to  her  religion.  There  is  therefore  nothing  surprising  in  finding 
master  Harper,  being  an  alderman,  giving  his  attendance,  as  in  duty 
bound,  upon  the  principal  religious  feast  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
company.  The  patron  saint  of  that  company  was  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
after  whose  name  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  contemporary  and  associate 
of  Sir  William  Harper,  named  the  college  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford, 
which  is  still  flourishing  in  all  honour  and  prosperity.  It  was  customary 
for  the  Merchant  Taylors  to  observe  this  feast  by  going  in  procession 
to  the  priory  church  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Clerkenwell,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  Machyn  describes  the  solemnity  again 
in  1557,  the  last  year  in  which  it  was  celebrated, 

"  The  29th  day  of  August  was  the  Merchant  Taylors'  feast  on  the  Decollation 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  my  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Offley)  and  Sir  Thomas 
White,  and  Master  Harper,  sheriff,  and  Master  Row,  and  all  the  clothing,  and 
the  four  wardens  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  company,  heard  mass  at  Saint  John's 
in  Smithfield,  and  offered  every  man  a  penny.  And  from  thence  to  the  hall  to 
dinner,  two  and  two  together." 

But  Mr.  Wyatt's  greatest  misapprehension  of  all  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  passage  :  — 

"  It  was  during  his  Shrievalty  that  the  circumstance  occurred  which  certainly 
does  appear  like  a  blot  on  his  fair  fame.  There  were  thirteen  Protestant  mar- 
tyrs, eleven  men  and  two  women,  to  be  burnt  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  and  Sir 
William  Harper  attended  to  see  the  sentence  carried  out.    So  far  it  mio-ht  be 
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argued  that  his  official  position  compelled  his  attendance:  doubtless  that  was  so, 
but  we  can  find  no  good  defence  for  his  tampering  with  the  poor  creatures  before 
the  execution.  The  event  is  thus  described  by  John  Foxe  : — When  these  thir- 
teen were  condemned,  and  the  day  appointed  they  should  suffer,  which  was  the 
27th  day  of  June  1556,  they  were  carried  from  Newgate  in  London  the  said  day 
to  Stratford  le  Bow  (which  was  the  place  appointed  for  their  martyrdom)  and 
there  divided  into  two  parts,  in  two  several  chambers.  Afterward  the  Sheriff 
who  then  attended  upon  them  came  to  the  ouc  part  and  told  them  that  the  other 
had  recanted,  and  their  lives  therefore  should  be  saved,  willing  and  exhorting 
them  to  do  the  like,  and  not  to  cast  away  themselves;  unto  whom  they  answered 
that  their  faith  was  not  built  upon  man,  but  on  Christ  crucified.  Then  the 
Sheriff,  perceiving  no  good  to  be  done  with  them,  went  to  the  other  part  and  said 
(like  a  liar)  the  like  to  them,  that  they  whom  he  had  been  with  before  had  re- 
canted and  should  therefore  not  suffer  death,  counselling  them  to  do  the  like,  and 
not  wilfully  to  kill  themselves,  but  to  play  the  wise  men,  &c.  Unto  whom  they 
answered  as  their  brethren  had  done  before,  that  their  faith  was  not  builded  on 
man,  but  on  Christ  and  his  sure  word,  &c.  Now  when  he  saw  it  booted  not  to 
persuade,  (for  they  were,  God  be  praised,  surely  grounded  on  the  Rock  Jesus 
Christ,)  he  then  led  them  to  the  place  where  they  should  suffer:  and  being  all 
there  together,  most  earnestly  they  prayed  unto  God,  and  joyfully  went  to  the 

stake,  and  kissed  it,  and  embraced  it  very  heartily   And  so  they  were 

all  burned  in  one  fire.  It  is  quite  certain  (adds  Mr.  Wyatt  by  way  of  comment,) 
that  Sir  William  Harper  was  at  that  time  as  rigid  a  Papist  as  Bloody  Queen 
Mary,  his  Royal  mistress,  could  desire;  but  in  the  subsequent  reign  he  conformed 
to  the  Protestant  church,  and  was  zealous  for  the  faith." 

An  examination  of  dates  shows  at  once  that  Mr.  Wyatt's  censnre  is 
founded  on  misconception.  Foxe  tells  us  that  the  holocaust  at  Strat- 
ford le  Bow  was  perpetrated  on  the  27th  of  June  1556.  It  is  true  that 
Harper  was  then  Sheriff  elect,  having  been  u  chosen "  (or  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Mayor)  as  Sheriff  for  the  King  and  Queen  (Philip  and 
Mary)  at  the  Grocers'  feast  held  on  the  15th  of  that  same  month.*  But 
the  Sheriffs,  as  every  Londoner  knows,  do  not  enter  into  office  until 
after  Michaelmas  day,  on  the  morrow  of  which  they  are  sworn  at 
Westminster.  It  was  therefore  clearly  one  of  the  two  sheriffs  of  the 
previous  year  j"  whose  conduct  at  the  burning  of  the  thirteen  martyrs 
is  described  by  Foxe,  and  not  Sir  William  Harper.  Besides,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  Sheriffs  proceedings,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  were  not  dictated  rather  by  motives  of  commiseration,  than  of 
religious  zeal.    His  object  was  to  save  the  lives  of  the  condemned,  even 

*  Machyn,  p.  108. 

f  They  were  Thomas  Leigh,  mercer,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  in  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  John  Machell,  clothworker. 
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if  by  cajoling  and  deceiving  them.  Foxe's  own  side-note  is,  "  A  prac- 
tice of  policy  in  the  Sheriff  of  London,"  not  one  of  cruelty  or  bigotry. 

But,  leaving  Mr,  Wyatt,  let  us  trace  for  ourselves  William  Harper's 
career.  His  name  occurs  in  1537  in  the  list  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  in  the  Public  Record  office.  In  1553  he  was  elected  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  to  be  the  Second  Alderman  of  the  Bridge  Ward 
Without,  and  in  1556  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  Dowgate  Ward. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  for  Sheriff,  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  year,  Sir  William  Garrard.  The  event  is  thus  commem- 
orated by  Machyn :  "  The  xv.  of  June  was  the  Grocers'  feast ;  and 
there  dined  the  Lord  Mayor  and  fourteen  Aldermen,  and  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (Sir  William  Portman),  master  Cholmley  the  Recorder, 
and  many  worshipful  men;  and  my  Lady  Mayoress,  and  many  ladies 
and  Aldermen's  wives  and  gentlewomen.  There  was  Master  of  the 
company  master  White,  Grocer  and  Alderman,  and  master  Grafton 
and  master  Greenway  wardens.  And  master  Harper,  alderman, 
Merchant  Taylor,  was  chosen  Sheriff  for  the  King." 

The  second  Sheriff  was  elected  at  a  court  of  hustings  in  Guildhall  on 
Midsummer  Day,  but  one  had  previously  been  "nominated  (as  Stowe 
says,  tit.  Temporall  Government,)  by  the  Lord  Maior  according  to  his 
prerogative."  This  was  done  at  the  Grocers'  feast  June  10,  1555 
(Machyn,  p.  30),  as  again  in  1556.  The  Mercers  called  their  annual 
feast  a  Supper,  as  appears  from  Machyn,  pp.  205,  288;  and  on  that 
occasion,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  July,  1559,  "  there  supped  my 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Mercer),  and  my  Lord  Treasurer 
and  divers  of  the  Council,  and  divers  Aldermen ;  and  there  was 
chosen  the  Sheriff  for  the  Queen, — master  Lodge,  alderman  and 
Grocer,  for  the  year  to  come."  This  ceremony  of  nominating  one 
of  the  Sheriffs,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  "  drinking  to  "  some  wealthy  and 
capable  citizen,  is  circumstantially  described  in  1583  by  the  recorder 
Fleetwood  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  printed  in  Ellis's  Original 
Letters,  I.  ii.  290,  and  Nichols's  Progresses,  fyc.  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
edit.  1823,  ii.  410.  It  was  performed  that  year  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
Sir  Edward  Osborne  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  with  the  great  standing 
cup,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Garrard,  being  full  of  hypocras ;  and  an 
announcement  was  immediately  carried  by  the  Swordbearer  to  Alder- 
man Masham  the  nominee,  then  dining  at  the  Grocers'  feast.  Of  an 
earlier  date  is  the  anecdote  related  by  Stowe  and  Grafton,  that  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  when  Mayor  in  1487,  drank  to  his  carver,  then  waiting 
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upon  him,  who  thereupon  took  his  seat  as  Sheriff,  and  was  afterwards 
Sir  John  Percival,  Mayor  in  1499. 

As  Machyn  contributes  so  largely  to  the  incidents  of  Sir  William 
Harper's  career,  I  will  not  omit  Avhat  is  related  by  that  minute  eye- 
witness of  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  in  1561,  on  the  29th  September,  being  Michaelmas 
day.  On  the  morrow,  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  and  the 
new  Sheriffs  (Alexander  Avenon  and  Humphrey  Baskerville,  both 
aldermen),  took  their  barges  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry,* 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Westminster,  and  so  into  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  they  took  their  oaths;  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill f  was 
armed  with  a  chopping  knife,  when,  one  holding  a  white  rod,  he  with 
the  knife  cut  the  rod  asunder  before  all  the  people;  J  and  afterwards 
they  returned  to  London  to  their  places  to  dinner — my  Lord  Mayor, 
and  all  the  Aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  men. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  new  Mayor  took  his  barge  towards 
Westminster,  with  all  the  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet,  and  all  the  crafts 
of  London  in  their  liveries,  their  barges  displaying  the  banners  and 
arms  of  every  occupation.  There  was  a  goodly  foist  §  made  with 
streamers,  targets,  and  banners,  and  great  shooting  of  guns  and 
blowing  of  trumpets.  And  at  xij.  of  the  clock  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen,  on  their  return,  landed  at  Paul's  Wharf,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Paul's  churchyard;  where  there  met  him  a  Pageant 
gorgeously  made,  having  children  as  the  dramatis  personce,  with 
divers  instruments  playing  and  singing.  Again,  after  dinner,  [|  he 
went  to  St.  Paul's  with  trumpets,  and  with  many^f  men  in  blue  gowns 
and  caps  and  hose,  and  blue  satin  sleeves,  carrying  targets  and  shields 
of  arms. 

*  See  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Transactions,  ii.  401,  440. 
f  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  perhaps  the  senior  alderman  then  present.    He  died 
on  the  28th  of  the  month  following:  see  Machyn,  p.  271. 

%  This  well-known  ceremony  of  tenure  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
§  A  barge  fitted  up. 

||  Machyn  does  not  here  say  "  after  dinner,"  but  such  was  always  the  order  of 
proceeding,  as  on  the  following  Lord  Mayor's  day  the  company  went  "  to  Guild- 
hall to  dinner  (where  there  dined  many  of  the  Council  and  all  the  Judges  and 
many  noble  men  and  women),  and  after  dinner  the  Mayor  and  all  the  Aldermen 
yede  to  Paul's,  with  all  the  goodly  musick." 

\  The  number  is  left  blank  in  the  MS.  The  next  year  there  were  sixty  poor 
men  in  blue  gowns  and  red  caps.  I  believe  they  usually  corresponded  to  the 
years  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  age. 
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We  will  further  pursue  from  the  same  source  some  of  the  other 
ceremonials  and  occurrences  of  Sir  William  Harper's  mayoralty : — 

On  the  1st  of  November  (being  All  Saints  day)  went  to  St.  Paul's 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  crafts  of 
London  in  their  liveries,  with  four-score  men  all  provided  with  torches ; 
and  my  Lord  Mayor  tarried  until  night,  and  so  went  home  with  all 
torches  lighted,  for  my  Lord  Mayor  tarried  the  sermon,  which  was 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (Grindal). 

On  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  Lord  Mayor  was  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  alderman  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  solemnised  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook. 

On  the  Twelfth  day  of  Christmas  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
again  went  to  Paul's  with  all  the  crafts  in  their  liveries,  and  the 
bachelors  ;  and  afterwards  there  came  into  Cheapside  a  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule *  from  Whitechapel,  with  a  great  company  carrying  guns  and 
halberts,  and  trumpets  bloAving,  his  men  "well  beseen"  in  their  attire. 
He  went  through  Newgate  out  of  the  city,  and  in  again  at  Ludgate, 
and  so  about  Paul's,  on  to  Cheapside,  and  so  home  by  way  of  Aldgate. 

Subsequently,  in  the  same  month,  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk,  con- 
ducted by  the  master  and  wardens  and  all  the  clothing  of  the  Fish- 
mongers, was  brought  to  the  Guildhall  and  there  made  free  of  that 
company,  as  his  grandfather  the  last  Duke  had  been  before  him.  He 
afterwards  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Fishmongers'  company 
dining  at  the  King's  Head  in  Fish  Street. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1562,  there  was  a  great  fray,  upon  which  my 
Lord  Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs  were  sent  for,  and  they  had  much  ado  to 
pacify  the  people.  Divers  were  hurt,  and  certain  were  carried  prisoners 
to  Newgate  and  the  counters.  The  rest  of  the  passage  j"  is  obscure, 
but  mention  is  made  of  "  the  best  archers  in  London,"  and  "the 
master  of  the  common  hunt."  '  However,  the  next  night  my  Lord 
Mayor  commanded  that  certain  constables  should  keep  all  Smithfield, 
standing  in  array  in  harness,  to  see  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  come 
and  make  any  business  ;  and  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  in  their 
own  persons  did  walk  about  Smithfield  to  see  whether  any  would  make 
any  assault,  as  they  had  done  the  night  before. 

*  On  the  27th  of  December  preceding  a  Lord  of  Misrule— whether  the  same  it' 
is  not  clear — had  come  riding  through  London,  in  complete  gilt  harness,  with  a 
hundred  great  horse  and  gentlemen  riding  gorgeously  with  chains  of  gold ;  and 
had  joined  the  Christmas  festivities  in  the  Temple.    See  Machyn,  p.  274. 

t  Machyn,  p.  282. 
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On  the  1st  of  July  was  the  Feast  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  Lord 
Mayor's  own  Company ;  of  which  Machyn  (himself  also  a  Merchant 
Taylor,)  gives  a  full  account.  He  names  among  the  more  distinguished 
guests,  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Sir 

 Stanley,  (Aldermen)  Sir  Thomas  White,  Sir  Thomas  Offley 

and  master  Ro(bert  Offley?),  Sir  William  Hewett,  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
master  Cowper,  master  Allen,  master  Gilbert,  master  Chamberlain, 
master  Champion,  master  Avenon,  master  Malory,  and  master  Basker- 
ville  (these  all  Aldermen);  and  the  Master  and  four  Wardens  and  the 
clerks  and  the  beadle  of  the  Skinners;  Garter  and  Clarenceux  kings 
of  arms  were  also  there,  the  latter  (William  Hervey)  being  a  leading 
member  of  the  Skinners  ;  and  many  worshipful  men,  and  many  ladies 
and  gentlewomen.  And  they  had  against  the  dinner  more  than  four- 
score bucks  and  four  stags.*  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Mayor  drank 
to  master  William  Allen,  whereby  he  was  "  elected  Sheriff  for  the 
Queen  for  the  year  ensuing." 

*  Machyn  never  fails  to  describe  the  annual  feast  of  the  Merchant-taylors, 
during  the  eight  years  to  which  his  Diary  relates,  except  in  1558,  when  there  is 
an  hiatus  of  some  months.  He  usually  notices  the  large  amount  of  venison  which 
was  provided,  viz. 


1557       60  (two  of  which  the  master,  George  Eyton,  gave  to  his 
parish,  "  to  make  merry.") 

1559  30,  "  besides  all  other  meats." 

1560  (great  cheer). 

1561  (the  numbers  left  blank.) 

1562  fourscore  and  more  bucks  and  4  stags. 

Harper  was  probably  present  at  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  feasts,  though  Machyn 
does  not  happen  to  name  him  at  any  of  them;  but  his  biographer  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
somehow  caught  hold  of  the  feast  of  1559  (only),  upon  which  he  makes  these 
remarks: — "  It  appears  that  master  Harper,  like  most  Bedford  men,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a  good  dinner,  for  we  find  that  under  his  direction  at 
one  of  the  feasts  there  were  (  xxx  bukes  be-syd  al  odur  mettes.'  Thirty  bucks 
beside  all  other  meats  formed  a  tolerably  substantial  proof  of  our  townsman's 
ability  to  cater  for  his  guild."  As  usual,  Mr.  Wyatt  is  totally  wrong,  both  in  his 
facts  and  inferences.  There  is  nothing  to  intimate  that  Harper  was  caterer  for 
his  Company  in  1559,  and  the  above  figures  show  that  the  number  of  bucks  was 
unusually  small  in  that  year.  But,  moreover,  the  venison  was  in  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  sent  to  the  City  companies  as  presents,  by  the  great  men  who 
came  as  visitors,  or  who  bestowed  this  portion  of  the  feast  by  annual  grant.  Thus 
in  Kempe's  Loseley  Manuscriiyts,  p.  160,  will  be  found  a  warrant  from  the  Mar- 
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On  the  20th  of  July  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  Aldermen  graced  a 
wedding  with  their  presence,  and  it  is  the  most  fully  described  of  any 
of  the  civic  weddings  which  Machyn  has  introduced  into  his  Diary.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  the  younger  daughter 
of  John  Nicholls,  gentleman,  "  comptroller  of  the  works  at  London 
bridge,  and  all  other  lands  and  revenues  of  the  same,  and  in  charge  for 
provision  of  corn  to  the  city  of  London:"*  she  was  wedded  to  Edmund 
Cooke,  of  Lesnes  abbey  in  Kent,  gentleman.  After  this  "  goodly 
wedding  "  they  went  home  to  the  Bridge-house  to  dinner  :  for  there 
was  as  great  a  dinner  as  ever  was  seen  on  such  an  occasion,  no  manner 
of  meats  or  drinks  wanting  that  money  could  procure;  and  all  manner 
of  music;  and  afterwards  a  goodly  masque  at  midnight.  Again,  on 
the  day  following,  there  was  still  "great  cheer  at  the  Bridge-house  ;"f 
and  after  supper  came  three  masques  ;  J  the  first  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  the 
next  of  friars  ;  and  the  third  of  nuns ;  and  afterwards  the  friars  and 
nuns  danced  together.  This  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  only 
three  years  after  real  friars  and  nuns  had  been  finally  dismissed  in  this 
country  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.§  Master  Thomas  Becon,  the 
celebrated  Protestant  preacher,  had  made  a  sermon  at  the  wedding  ; 

quess  of  Winchester  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  park  of  Nonesuch,  transferring  to 
the  wardens  of  the  Grocers,  for  their  feast  in  1556,  the  fee  huck  to  -which  he  was 
entitled  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  High  Treasurer  of  England.  In  1561  the 
Grocers  had  thirty  bucks  and  some  stags  at  their  feast,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Skinners  had  eight  bucks  and  three  stags.    (Machyn,  p.  260.) 

*  Pedigree  of  Nicholls  in  the  Visitation  of  London,  1568.  A  full  account  of 
this  family  of  Nicholl  or  Nicholls,  among  whom  were  Dr.  William  Nicholls, 
Dean  of  Chester  (ob.  1657),  and  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  James  Duke  of  York  (ob.  1672),  is  printed  in  The  Topographer  and 
Genealogist,  1858,  iii.  533—544. 

f  The  Bridge-house,  which  occupied  a  large  plot  of  ground  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames  a  little  below  London  Bridge,  is  described  by  Stowe  as  a  store- 
house for  stone,  timber,  or  whatsoever  pertained  to  the  building  or  repairing  of 
the  bridge.  Connected  with  it  there  were  divers  granaries  for  laying  up  of  corn 
for  the  service  of  the  City,  and  ten  ovens  for  baking  bread  for  the  relief  of  poor 
citizens  when  need  should  require.  These  were  built  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Sir 
Joseph  Thurstan,  Sheriff  in  1517,  who  left  2001.  for  the  purpose.  Tbcre  was  also 
adjoining  "  a  fair  brewhouse  for  serving  tbe  City  with  beer." 

X  A  marriage  masque  is  represented  in  tbe  curious  Elizabethan  painting  of 
the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Union,  and  engraved  in  Strntt,  Manners  and  Customs, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  xi. 

§  See  Machyn,  p.  204,  as  to  the  friars  of  Greenwich  and  Smithficld,  the  nuns 
of  Svon.  and  monks  of  Westminster. 
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but  whether  he  returned  to  witness  the  revelry  of  the  following  night 
our  chronicler  doth  not  say. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  all  the 
crafts  of  London,  repaired  to  Guildhall  to  elect  the  second  Sheriff,  when 
they  made  choice  of  Alderman  Chamberlain,  ironmonger. 

The  18th  of  September  was  the  day  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Conduit- 
heads,  and  the  accompanying  hunting  of  the  hare  and  fox,  upon  which 
I  have  to  make  some  remarks  presently. 

Such  are  the  transactions  of  Harper's  mayoralty  in  which  Machyn 
relates  him  to  have  been  personally  engaged;  and  it  will  be  allowed 
that  they  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  various  incidents  of  London 
life  in  the  early  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  them  Mr.  Wyatt's  remarks  are  as  sapient 
as  before :  — 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  (he  thinks)  that  of  the  few  records  of  this  great  man, 
there  should  be  one  in  existence  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  going  hunting ! 
Although  a  man  of  undoubted  benevolence  and  humanity,  he  had  no  morbid  and 
ascetic  antipathies  to  the  national  amusements  ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  have 
less  respect  for  him  on  that  account.  The  passage  describing  this  event  occurs 
in  Stowe,  b.  i.  p.  25,  and  is  also  noticed  in  Knight's  London.  Stowe  is  speaking 
of  the  ancient  conduits  of  London,  which  he  says  were  regularly  visited  in 
former  times,  and  particularly  on  the  18th  of  September  1562,  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Harper),  the  aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  persons,  and  divers  of  the  masters 
and  wardens  of  the  twelve  companies,  rid  to  the  conduit  heads  for  to  see  them 
after  the  old  custom.  Afore  dinner  they  hunted  the  hare,  and  killed  her;  and 
thence  to  dinner  at  the  head  of  the  conduit.*  There  was  a  good  number  enter- 
tained with  good  cheer  by  the  chamberlain.  And  after  dinner  they  went  to 
hunting  the  fox.  There  was  a  great  cry  for  a  mile,  and  at  length  the  hounds 
killed  him  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's,  with  great  hallooing  at  his  death,  and  blow- 
ing of  horns.  And  so  rode  through  London,  my  Lord  Mayor  Harper  with  all  his 
company,  home  to  his  own  place  in  Lombard  Street." 

*  The  conduit-heads  appear  to  have  been  at  Paddington,  and  formed  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  Gilbert  Sauford  granted  to  the  citizens  liberty 
to  convey  water  from  Tybourn  by  pipes  of  lead  to  the  City.  Stowe  describes  the 
course  in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  :  from  Paddington  to  James  head  was 
510  rods,  from  James  head  on  the  hill  to  the  Mewsgate  102  rods,  from  the  Mews- 
gate  to  the  Cross  in  Cheap,  where  a  cistern  of  lead  cased  in  stone  called  the 
Great  Conduit  was  formed,  was  484  rods.  See  the  curious  chapter  of  Stowe's 
Sitrvay,  on  Rivers,  Brooks,  Bourns,  Pools,  Wells,  and  Conduits  of  fresh  water, 
serving  the  City.  On  St.  Andrew's  day  (November  30)  1560,  there  was  no  water 
in  any  conduit  in  London  but  in  Lothbury  ;  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month 
two  men  were  whipped  who  had  cut  the  leaden  pipes,  and  occasioned  the  mischief. 
Machyn,  pp.  245,  246. 
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Now,  to  any  one  who  has  read  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Mayor  of 
London,  there  will  be  nothing  strange  in  his  going  hunting.  He 
always  kept  four  Esquires- of  his  Household,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
Common  Hunt,  attendant  upon  whom  were  two  men  also  maintained 
in  the  Mayor's  house.*  From  the  earliest  times  hunting  had  not  been 
unknown  to  Londoners.  Fitz Stephen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  says, 
"  Many  of  the  citizens  delight  themselves  in  hawks  and  hounds,  for 
they  have  liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all  Chiltron, 
and  in  Kent  to  the  water  of  Cray." 

I  do  not  find  that  Stowe  has  noticed  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
Conduit-heads,  and  therefore  the  account  given  by  Machyn  is  the 
more  valuable.  Mr.  Wyatt  quotes  it  as  from  Stowe,  but  he  means 
Strype's  edition  of  Stowe,  and  Strypc  took  it  from  Machyn's  Diary. 

When  Mr.  Wyatt  comes  to  speak  of  Sir  William  Harper's  matri- 
monial alliances  he  is  not  more  to  be  relied  upon.  The  name  of  his 
wife  "  dame  Alice "  appears  in  the  deed  of  gift  (dated  in  the  8th 
Eliz.)  which  transferred  to  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Bedford  the 
thirteen  acres  and  one  rood  of  meadow  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 
Holborn,  which  are  the  site  of  the  rich  estates  now  possessed  by  the 
charity.  So  Mr.  Wyatt  tells  his  readers  that  "  the  worthy  Knight 
and  the  Dame  Alice  visited  Bedford,  and  made  a  grant  for  the 
School."  But  this  visit  to  Bedford  is  of  his  own  imagining,  and  so  in 
all  probability  is  the  statement  that  Dame  Alice  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Bedford.  If  that  had  been  the  case  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  her  name  would  have  been  there  commemo- 
rated. It  is  far  more  probable  that  she  died,  and  was  buried,  in 
London.f 

The  thirteen  acres  and  one  rood  had  been  purchased  of  Dr.  Cassar 
Adelmare,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  says  "  It  has  been  stated  (he  does  not  tell 
where)  that  Dame  Alice  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Adelmare,  and  that  he 
gave  her  and  her  husband  the  land  out  of  natural  love  and  affection." 
Afterwards  the  biographer  adds,  "  it  is  quite  certain  Dame  Alice  was 
not  his  daughter.  *  *  *  It  is  probable  however  that  she  was  related  to 
him,  for  the  name  of  Alice  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  family." 

Now,  the  pedigree  of  Harper  in  the  London  Visitation  favours  no 
such  idea.  It  furnishes  these  particulars  of  Dame  Alice, — that  she 
was  a  widow  when  married  to  Harper ;  that  her  maiden  name  was 

*  Stowe,  Survay, — List  of  Officers  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  howse. 
f  See  Postscript  in  p.  73. 
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Tomlinson,  her  first  husband  Richard  Harison  of  Shropshire,  by  whom 
she  had  an  only  daughter,  Beatrice,  married  to  Prestwood;  and  that 
she  died  on  the  10th  Oct.  1569,  having  had  (so  far  as  appears)  no 
issue  by  Sir  William.  Very  shortly  before  her  death  she  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Thomas  Thomlynson  alias  Towreson,  Citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor,  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred  Poultry: 

"  It'm,  I  bequethe  to  Sir  William  Harper,  Alderman  of  London,  and  to  my 
lady  his  wyffe,  my  cosen,  to  either  of  them  a  blacke  gowne."* 

Mr.  Wyatt  next  volunteers  the  statement  that,  after  remaining  a 
widower  a  short  time,  Sir  William  Harper  "  married  a  native  of 
Bedford,  of  whom  we  have  obtained  very  little  information,  except 
that  she  was  of  a  very  different  disposition  to  her  husband.  She  was 
neither  just  nor  generous."  The  whole  of  this  is  gratuitous  assumption 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  even  from  his  very  first  assertion  that  the 
lady  was  "  a  native  of  Bedford."  Asserting  this,  Mr.  Wyatt  yet 
cannot  describe  her  parentage  Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  Visitation, 
although  her  arms  are  there  given,  viz.  Per  chevron 
gules  and  argent,  three  trefoils  counterchanged,  on  a 
chief  of  the  second  three  martlets  of  the  first.  But 
yet  there  is  no  surname.  I  have  lately  discovered, 
in  Sir  William  Harper's  will,  the  name  of  "Richard 
Lethers  my  wife's  brother,"  an  obscure  and  unknown 
name  certainly,  but  I  presume  that  it  may  have  been 
that  of  the  second  Lady  Harper  before  her  marriage. 

Sir  William  Harper  died  on  the  27th  Feb.  1573-4,  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age :  leaving,  as  it  appears,  in  the  tenure  of  his  widow,  the  great 
house  in  Lombard  street  in  which  he  had  kept  his  mayoralty,  and 
where  former  mayors,  Sir  John  Percival  and  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  who 
were  both  Merchant  Taylors,  had  kept  their  mayoralties  j  in  the  years 
1490  and  1557.  It  is  related  by  Herbert,  in  his  History  of  the  Twelve 
Great  Livery  Companies,  that  Sir  William  Harper's  lease  of  this 
mansion  was  near  expiring  at  the  time  of  his  death.  "  It  shows  (re- 
marks Herbert,)  the  control  exercised  by  government  (meaning  the 

*  Recorded  in  the  Hustings  Court  Guildhall  Roll  256,  7  dorso,  11  Eliz. 

J  Herbert,  City  Companies,  i.  108.  The  house  stood  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  as  appears  by  Sir  William  Harper's  will,  and  in  1605  was 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Butler,  mentioned  by  Win.  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon,  when 
noticing  Harper  in  his  List  of  Mayors  and  Sheriffs.  Was  it  the  same  which 
subsequently  became  the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  and  was  converted  into 
the  General  Post  Office  ? 
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Queen's  ministers  and  councillors)  over  the  (London)  companies  at  this 
time,  that  persons  wanting  favours  of  them  scarcely  ever  applied  in 
such  cases  direct  to  the  Companies;  but,  if  they  had  court  influence, 
instructed  some  great  person  to  interfere  for  them.  Lady  Harper 
procured  Lord  Burghley  to  write,  in  order  to  obtain  low  terms  for  her 
on  this  occasion.  The  company  offered  her  a  new  lease  for  21  years 
at  an  additional  rent  of  only  10/.,  but  the  lady  wanted  it  at  less.  Lord 
Burghley  wrote  again,  and  was  again  humbly  replied  to  by  the  com- 
pany. They  determined,  after  further  negociation,  not  to  sacrifice  their 
premises,  finding  their  tenant  would  come  to  no  terms,  and  attempted 
to  eject  her.  Matters  were  coming  to  extremity,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  lord  mayor  (Hawes),  who,  having  learned  from  court  that  such  a 
contempt  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  authority  might  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences,  wrote  himself,  to  advise  the  wardens  to  com- 
promise. They  gave  Lady  Harper  G6/.  13s.  Ad.  to  quit  possession, 
and  afterwards  let  the  house  to  Richard  Offley,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  for 
the  21  years,  at  13/.  6s.  a-year  more  rent,  and  410Z.  fine." 

This  is  Herbert's  account  of  the  transaction,  and  we  may  remark 
that  the  result  of  this  matter  of  house- agency,  when  properly  under- 
stood, merely  proves  these  two  points :  first  that  the  Offley  interest  in 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  was  triumphant  over  that  of  the 
widowed  Lady  Harper ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Company  were  suc- 
cessful in  defending  their  proper  rights  against  Court  influence.  But 
the  Bedford  biographer  regards  it  as  "  a  proof  that  the  lady  was  very 
mercenary  in  her  desire  and  very  unfair  in  her  demands,"  appending 
this  absurd  exclamation,  "  How  unlike  all  the  acts  of  her  late  husband 
and  of  the  Dame  Alice,  the  first  wife  ! "  the  only  act  of  Dame  Alice  of 
which  he  has  any  proof  being  that  she  married  Sir  William,  and  that, 
being  his  wife,  (for  some  legal  reason,  no  doubt,)  her  name  was  placed 
with  his  in  his  deed  of  gift  to  the  town  of  Bedford. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  fictions  do  not  end  even  after  relating  Sir  William's  death 
and  abusing  the  widow.  He  adds  this  account  of  an  imaginary  picture  : — 

The  only  portrait  known  to  have  been  taken  of  Sir  William  Harper  was  that 
painted' for  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  aiid  hung  up  in  their  hall.  Unfor- 
tunately, tins  was  lost  at  the  great  fire  of  London.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical 
History,  gives  a  portrait  from  a  rare  print  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  picture  burnt  in  the  old  hall  of 
Merchant  Taylors.  The  portrait  given  in  this  work  is  taken  from  Granger's, 
for  the  use  of  the  trustees,  aviio  have  kindly  lent  the  plate  to  embellish  this 
publication.  Some  years  back,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  if  a 
genuine  portrait  existed,  with  power  to  purchase  it  under  a  certain  sum.  The 
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enquiries  have  not  yet  been  attended  with  success,  although  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  one  in  existence  which  belonged  to  the  Harper  family. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  facilities  for  the  discovery  (or 
manufacture)  of  historical  portraits  ;  and  if  an  unscupulous  purveyor 
were  encouraged  by  a  credulous  committee,  no  doubt  a  picture  of  Sir 
William  Harper  would  very  soon  be  forthcoming.  But,  as  Mr.  Wyatt 
wrote  some  years  ago,  let  us  hope  that  the  committee  he  speaks  of  was 
not  credulous.  They  may  wisely  have  rested  satisfied  with  such  repre- 
sentations of  their  Founder  as  had  been  provided  by  their  predecessors. 
These  we  shall  presently  describe,  but  let  us  first  dispose  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
statements,  which  are  altogether  unfounded.  There  is  really  no  record 
of  any  portrait  having  been  painted  for  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
nor  hung  up  in  their  hall,  nor  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London.  The 
portrait  noticed  by  Granger,  engraved  by  W.  Richardson,  was  copied 
from  one  of  a  series  of  wood  blocks  figuring  all  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (to  the  year  1G01)  ;  but  many  of  these  heads, 
as  Granger  remarks,  served  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  for  several  Lord  Mayors.  How  far,  therefore,  that  named  Sir 
William  Harper  may  be  genuine  is  questionable.  From  this  book 
(upon  which  I  shall  append  a  note)  the  head  was  copied  on  a  copper- 
plate by  W.  Richardson.  Richardson's  print  is  the  original  of  a  line- 
engraving  by  R.  L.  Wright,  prefjxe.l  to  An  Account  of  the  Public 
Charities  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  by  R.  B.  Hankin,  of  Bedford, 
solicitor,  1828,  8vo. ;  and  the  last  is  again  copied  by  R.  Baker  for  the 
plate  included  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  book.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  portrait,  with  truth,  and  all  that  ought  ever  to  be  said,  unless, 
beyond  every  reasonable  hope,  a  genuine  picture  should  really  be 
discovered. 

Sir  William  Harper  died,  as  already  stated,  on  the  27th  February, 
1573-4,  probably  at  his  house  in  Lombard  Street,  where  he  had  made 
his  last  will  (hereafter  inserted  at  length)  on  the  27th  October  pre- 
ceding. In  compliance  with  his  testamentary  injunctions  his  body 
was  taken  for  burial  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Bedford.  I 
have  not  found  any  account  of  the  funeral,  but  many  persons  whom  he 
desired  to  attend  are  named  in  the  will. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  a  table  tomb  was 
erected,*  upon  the  slab  of  which  were  placed  figures  in  brass  plates 

*  It  now  stands  in  the  chancel  opposite  the  south  door,  to  which  spot  it  was 
removed  about  the  year  1828.    Hankin's  Bedford  School,  p.  3G. 
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(two  feet  in  height)  of  Sir  William  Harper  and  his  second  wife,  of 
which  engravings  are  now  given.*  His  figure  is  remarkable  from  repre- 
senting him  in  armour,  as  a  knight,  his  alderman's  gown  being  worn 


©btjt  27°  trie  jf  ebruan'i  1573.  Srio  artatts  fuae  77°. 
tynt  bntrer  lietij  fcurtrto  tfjc  totrj?  o^irSSEtlliatit  harper,  lUugtyt  Sllfcrrman  antr 
lateUoroe  fBaior  of  tfjc  (ffittc  of  ftontron,  tottf)c  frame  iHargarett  fji's  last  toifr,  toc 
Sir  SSaiHtam  teas  feorne  in  tfjis  totonc  of  13r  ufortr,  anU  fiere  foutrcTi  &  gabe  lanfcC 
for  tfjc  magntenance  of  a  ffiramrr  fcfjoole, 

*  I  beg  to  acknowledge  tbe  kindness  of  Major  Hcales,  F.S.A.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Society,  in  furnishing  rubbings  of  these 
figures  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  They  have  been  previously  published  only 
in  the  rare  work,  Fisher's  Bedfordshire  Collections,  4  to,  1812. 
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over  the  armour.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  effigy  of  Alderman 
Sir  John  Crosby  (ob.  1475)  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen's  is 
similarly  attired,  and  probably  several  other  examples  in  effigies*  may 
be  found,  but  I  believe  this  is  unique  as  a  sepulchral  brass. 

Above  the  figures  were  two  shields 
of  arms,  one  over  Sir  William's 
head,  of  Harper  only,  the  other 
over  the  lady's  head,  lost  many 
years  since  (as  appears  from  T. 
Fisher's  etching)  -j- 

These  arms,  as  authorised  by  the 
Heralds  in  the  London  Visitation,^ 
are,  Azure,  on  a  fess  between  three 
eagles  displayed  or  a  fret  between 
two  martlets  of  the  first.  Crest, 
upon  a  crescent  or,  charged  with  a 
fret  between  two  martlets  azure,  an 
eagle  displayed  of  the  last. 

Harper's  arms  and  crest  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  charges  and  tinc- 
tures as  the  arms  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Audley,  which  were,  Quarterly 
or  and  azure,  per  pale  indented,  two 
eagles  or,  over  all  a  bend  of  the 
second  quarter,  on  the  bend  a  fret 
between-  two  martlets  of  the  first 
quarter.  (I  follow  the  blason  of  the 
original  grant  18  March,  1538.  See 
Lord  Braybrooke's  Audley  End,  4to.  183G,  p.  23.)  There  must  surely 
have  been  some  origin  for  this  similarity  beyond  mere  accident.  The 
fret  came  from  the  simple  bearing  of  the  ancient  Audleys. 

*  As  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Lord  Mayor  1567,  and  Sir  Henry  Rowe, 
Lord  Mayor  1607  (both  kneeling  figures),  formerly  in  Hackney  church,  engraved 
in  Robinson's  History  of  that  parish. 

f  The  original  slab  remains  in  the  pavement  of  the  same  chapel  :  but  a  new 
slab  having  been  provided  for  the  tomb,  the  brasses  were  reset  in  it,  with  the 
remaining  shield  in  the  centre. 

%  Also  for  Harper  of  Camberwcll  in  the  Visitation  of  Surrey,  1623,  but  the 
connection  of  that  family  with  the  Alderman  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
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Another  monument  was  erected  in  1768,  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  presently  mentioned,  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle. 
Who  the  sculptor  was  I  have  not  learned,  but  he  inserted  portrait 
medallions  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Harper,  for  which  his  only 
authority,  if  he  cared  for  any,  could  be  the  sepulchral  brasses.  This 
monument  bears  the  following  inscription  : — * 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Harpur,  Knight,  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  in  1561  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  Dame  Alice  his  wife, 

Who,  by  their  virtue  and  industry,  and  God's  blessing  upon  both,  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  which,  joined  with  a  beneficent  mind,  both  disposed  and  enabled 
them  to  communicate  their  benevolence  to  mankind  in  general, 

Their  peculiar  charity  and  munificence  to  this  town  in  particular,  where  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Reformation  they,  by  Royal  Charter,  erected  a  Protestant  Free 
School,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Grammar,  Learning,  and  Good  Manners, 
and  in  the  firm  and  genuine  principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion. 

This  pious  foundation  they  originally  endowed  with  land  situated  in  London, 
which,  by  many  fine  and  stately  buildings  since  erected  on  it,  is  now  increased  to 
a  large  estate,  the  revenues  whereof  afford  an  ample  provision  for  the  Master, 
Usher,  and  Boys  ;  a  large  surplus  also  for  other  Charitable  Exhibitions  in  this 
Town. 

The  Mayor  and  other  gentlemen  who  are  trustees  for  this  estate,  and  dispensers 
of  this  Charity,  and  who  'tis  hoped  will  ever  continue  to  discharge  this  sacred 
trust  agreeable  to  the  spirited  design  of  their  munificent  Benefactors,  have  in  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  benefits  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected,  that  the 
influence  of  their  example  may  follow  the  respect  done  to  their  memory,  and  their 
good  name,  which  the  Wise  Man  compares  to  precious  oyntment,  maj-  for  ever 
retain  and  communicate  its  fragrancy  after  their  bodies  (here  interred)  have 
been  long  since  in  noisomness  and  corruption. 

Non  sibi  sed  Bono  Publico. 

One  hesitates  to  whose  authorship  we  may  attribute  this  rambling 
and  incoherent  effusion,  so  characteristic  in  its  expressions  of  the  period 
at  which  it  was  written,  and  yet  so  badly  put  together,  and  so  imagi- 
native in  its  conception.  It  seems  quite  unworthy  of  the  master  of 
the  grammar  school,  who  was  then  the  Rev.  George  Bridle,  as  it  would 
be  now  of  a  junior  scholar.    Unlike  the  sculptor  of  the  founder's 

*  At  this  period  it  had  become  the  practice  to  spell  the  name  Harpur  instead 
of  Harper,  and  that  spelling  is  now  maintained  for  Harpur  Street,  a  small  street 
on  the  Bedford  estate.  The  family  of  Harpur-Crewe,  advanced  to  a  Baronetcy 
in  1G26,  and  which  took  the  additional  name  of  Crewe  in  1808,  is  of  high 
antiquity  in  Warwickshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  quite  unconnected  with  that  of 
our  worthy  citizen. 
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statue,  (hereafter  described),  the  writer  disdained  to  take  the  unassum- 
ing contemporary  memorial  as  the  model  either  of  his  diction  or  his 
statements.  Disregarding  the  fact  there  recorded,  that  Sir  William 
Harpur  lay  buried  with 


and  the  circumstance  that  his  former  lady  was  not  even  represented  on 
the  tomb,  as  so  often  was  the  case  in  other  monuments  of  the  time,  it 
displaces  dame  Margaret  to  make  room  for  dame  Alice,  to  whom 
imaginary  virtues  are  attributed,  resting  solely,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  upon  the  occurrence  of  her  name  in  the  deed  of  gift.  This 
eighteenth -century  epitaph  was  evidently  the  poetic  fountain  from 
whence  the  biographer,  whose  work  we  have  been  examining,  first 
drew  his  inspiration.  The  "  thirteen  acres  and  one  rood,"  so  fortu- 
nately seated  on  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the  great  metropolis  as  to 
have  become  the  site  of  "  many  fine  and  stately  buildings,"  have  the 
retrospective  effect  of  endowing  the  worthy  alderman  and  his  wife,  not 
only  with  "  an  ample  fortune,"  but  with  virtue  and  industry,  a  benefi- 
cent mind,  and  "  peculiar  charity  and  munificence." 

A  more  sober  view  of  the  matter  leads  to  these  conclusions — that 
Sir  William  Harper  invested  his  money  fortunately,  and  that  he 
performed  a  good  deed  in  devoting  his  estate  to  the  purposes  it  has  so 
well  fulfilled.  In  so  doing  he  was  merely  following  the  course  which 
was  generally  taken  at  the  same  period  by  other  public  benefactors. 
There  was  no  "  peculiar  munificence  "  in  this  act.  The  value  of  his 
gift  owes  its  extraordinary  increase  to  causes  that  have  arisen  since  his 
death,  and  which  could  never  have  entered  into  his  imagination. 

With  regard  to  Sir  William  Harper's  foundation,  I  will  only  state 
the  purport  of  its  two  most  important  records,  referring  for  further 
particulars  to  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  1818,  J.  D. 
Parry's  Illustrations  of  Bedfordshire,  1827,  and  the  other  works 
which  are  devoted  to  its  history. 

By  indenture  dated  22  April,  8th  Eliz.  1566,  made  between  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Bedford  of  the  one  part,  and 
Sir  William  Harper  and  dame  Alice,  his  then  wife,  of  the  other  part ; 
after  reciting  letters  patent  of  King  Edward  VI.,  dated  15th  August, 
1552,  for  founding  a  free  grammar-school  at  the  town  of  Bedford,  in 
a  messuage  there  called  the  Free  School  House,  which  the  said  Sir 
William  Harper  of  late  built;  the  said  Sir  William  and  dame  Alice 
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granted  to  the  mayor- and  commonalty  the  said  school-house  with  the 
premises  adjoining,  and  also  thirteen  acres  and  one  rood  of  meadow 
lying  in  divers  parcels  in  or  near  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  4  George  III.,  reciting  that  under  build- 
ing leases  several  new  streets  were  formed  on  the  trust  estate,  viz.,  Bed- 
ford Street,  Bedford  Row,  Bedford  Court,  Prince's  Street,  Theobalds 
Road,  North  Street,  East  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Queen's  Street, 
Eagle  Street,  Boswell  Court,  and  several  other  streets  and  courts 
thereto  adjoining  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  Holboru  and  St.  George 
Queen  Square,  which  were  likely  to  produce  a  clear  rental  of  £3,000 
per  annum,*  the  Corporation  of  Bedford  were  empowered  as  trustees 
to  manage  the  estate  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  also  to  erect  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's 
church  in  Bedford  a  monument  of  marble  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  Harper,  and  likewise  a  statue  in  front  of  the  grammar-school. 

These  monuments  were  both  accordingly  erected ;  that  in  the  church 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  statue  was  placed  in  a  niche  over  the 
doorway  of  the  school-house,  erected  in  17G7.|  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  in  the  costume  of  the  last  century,  and  not  of  the  founder's  own 
day ;  exhibiting  a  full  cravat,  a  long  coat  with  lapells,  knee-breeches, 
and  shoes  with  buckles !  The  head  is  bare.  The  aldermanic  gown  is 
worn,  but  thrown  back.  Altogether,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sculptor 
set  himself  the  task  to  translate  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  the  Elizabethan 
alderman  into  one  of  the  Georgian  era.  On  a  tablet  below  the 
statue  is  this  inscription  :  — 

Ecce  Viator  !  Corporea  Effigies 
Gulielmi  Harpur,  Equitis  Aurati 
Scholar  istius 
Quam  cernis  amplam  ct  ornatam 

Munificcntissimi  Fundatoris. 
Si  Animrc  picturam  spectarc  velis, 
in  Charta  Bcneficiorum  invenias 
delincatam. 


*  At  the  period  of  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
1861-3,  the  total  yearly  income  of  the  trustees  had  risen  to  £13,211  5s.  3d. 

f  There  is  a  view  of  this  school-house  in  J.  D.  Parry's  Illustrations  of  Bed- 
fordshire, 4to.  1827.  That  author  falls  into  the  mistake  that  the  burning  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (June  4,  15G1)  was  during  Harper's  mayoralty. 
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THE  WILL  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HARPER. 

In  the  name  of  God  amen.  The  seaventh  and  twentic  daie  of  October  in  the 
fyftenthe  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  or  soveraignc  Lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of 
God  Quene  of  Englonde  France  and  Irelonde  defendour  of  the  faithe,  &c.  I 
Sir  William  Harper  knighte  and  alderman  of  the  Citie  of  London  being  of 
perfect  mynd  and  memory,  thanckes  be  geven  to  almightie  God,  doe  ordeigne 
and  make  this  my  presente  laste  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  forme  f  ollow- 
ingc:  First  I  bequeathe  my  soull  to  almightie  God  my  Creator  and  to  Jesus 
Christe  my  saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  my  body  to  be  decentlie  buryed  by  the 
discrecion  of  myne  Executrixe  here  after  named,  within  the  parrishe  churche  of 
St.  Paull  in  the  towne  of  Bedford.  Item  I  geve  to  the  worshipfull  Company 
of  the  Marchant  tailors  for  a  remembrance  of  the  good  will  I  bare  unto  them 
xiijs.  iiij^Z.  in  ready  mony  to  make  a  Cuppe  wthall  to  remajme  to  th'use  of 
the  said  Company.  Item  I  geve  to  my  welbelovid  ffrindes  William  Albany, 
Thomas  Rigges,  Thomas  Muschampe,  Humfrey  Stephens,  Edwarde  Thorne,  and 
Richard  Lethers  my  wife's  brother,  if  they  will  take  the  paynes  to  be  presente 
at  my  buriall  at  Bedford  aforesaid,  to  every  of  them  a  blacke  gowne.  Item  I 
geve  and  bequeethe  unto  my  welbelovid  frendes  Mrs.  Muschampe  wife  of  the 
said  Thomas  Muschampe  and  to  mistres  Ballinger  wief  to  Mr.  Gabriell  Ballinger 
to  either  of  them  a  blacke  gowne  if  they  will  take  the  paines  to  be  at  my  said 
buriall.  Item  I  geve  to  Paull  Warner,  William  Malton  bedle  of  the  warde  of 
Dowgate,  Richard  Richardson  and  to  Thomas  Addams  if  they  wilbe  presente  at 
my  buriall  at  Bedford  aforesaide,  to  either  of  them  a  blacke  cote.  Item  I  geve 
to  Tenne  poore  men  which  shalbe  present  at  nry  buriall  Tenne  blacke  gownes  of 
vs.  iiij<Z.  the  yard.  Item  I  geve  to  my  servantes  Phillippe  Cotton  and  David 
Bellett  yf  they  happen  to  be  dwellinge  wth  me  at  the  tyme  of  my  decease  to 
either  of  them  a  blacke  gowne  and  a  cote  and  to  every  other  man  servante  that 
shall  happen  to  be  dwellinge  wth  me  at  the  tyme  of  my  decease  a  blacke  cote. 
Item  I  geve  to  every  maide  servaunte  that  shall  happen  to  be  dwellinge  wth  me 
at  the  tyme  of  my  decease  a  blacke  gowne.  Item  I  geve  to  be  distributed  by  the 
discrecion  of  my  Executrix  the  somme  of  ffortie  shillings.  Item  I  geve  to  the 
poor  people  of  Sl  Mary  Wolnothes  parishe  in  London  where  I  now  dwell  the 
somme  of  Twentie  shillings.  Item  I  geve  to  Elizabeth  Peltingalc  widowe  the 
somme  of  xiijs.  iiij^.  The  Residue  of  all  my  goodes  and  cattels,  Leases  for 
yeares,  plaite,  monie,  juells  and  household  stuffe,  my  buriall  expenses,  laufull 
debtes  and  legacies  being  paid,  I  geve  and  bequeathe  to  my  welbeloved  wief 
dame  Margarete  Harper  whom  I  ordeigne  and  make  hole  and  full  Executrix  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  my  dear  frendes  William  Albany, 
Thomas  Rigges,  Thomas  Muschamp,  and  Edward  Thorne  Overseers  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament.  In  writnes  whereof  I  have  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  putt  my  hand  and  seall  the  daye  and  yeare  above  written.  Byrne 
William  Harper.  Sealed  subscribed  and  delivered  in  the  presens  of  these 
witnesses,  Thomas  Ramsay  alderman,  William  Abraham,  Cutberte  Buckle, 
William  Softley  no^y. 

Proved  at  London  6  April  1574  on  the  oath  of  Edward  Orwell  notary  public, 
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proctor  for  dame  Margaret  Harper  relict  and  Executrix..  (Reg.  Prerog.  Court, 
14  Marty n.) 

The  present  seal  of  the  Bedford  charity,  of  which  an  engraving  is 
appended,  was  probably  made  in  1764,  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  before  mentioned.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Sir 
William  Harper,  impaling  those  of  his  first  wife  (Thomlinson.) 


These  prints  are  thus  described  in  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England : — 
"A  set  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  from  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
1601;  when  the  prints,  which  are  cut  in  wood,  were  published.  Some  of  them  serve 
for  several  Mayors.  Under  the.  portraits  are  mentioned  their  charitable  gifts,  and 
places  of  burial,  with  a  few  other  particulars.  Among  them  are  seven  Clothworkers, 
six  Drapers,  one  Fishmonger,  two  Goldsmiths,  six  Grocers,  five  Haberdashers,  four 
Ironmongers,  five  Mercers,  two  Salters,  two  Skinners,  two  Merchant  Taylors,  and  one 
Vintner." 

The  set  therefore  is  complete  ;  but  only  one  copy  is  known  to  be  preserved.  It  was 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Joseph  Gulston,  esq.  ;  at  the  sale  of  which  in  1786  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  John  St.Aubyn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  who  permitted  the  heads  of  Sir 
William  Harper  and  others  to  be  copied  by  Richardson  the  printseller.  After  Sir 
John's  death  the  set  of  portraits  was  again  sold  at  Phillips's  on  the  7th  April  1840,  for 
29/.  85.,  and  acquired  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville.  It  did  not  accompany 
Mr.  Grenville's  library  of  books  to  the  British  Museum  ;  but,  as  prints,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  niece,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  does  so  still. 

find  it  remarked  by  one  who  wrote  in  1825,  that  "neither  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
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Horace  Walpole,  antiquary  Storey,  Mr.  Towneley,  Mr.  Bindley,  or  Sir  Mark  Mas- 
terman  Sykes,  had  a  single  impression  of  any  one  of  these  portraits."  (MS.  note  in  a 
copy  of  Granger  in  my  possession) ;  and  I  have  made  a  recent  inquiry  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  without  discovering  any.  But  I  find  that  as  many  as 
six  were  copied  (on  copper)  hy  W.  Richardson,  by  favour  of  Sir  John  St.Aubyn, 
although  only  two  of  them  (Lee  and  Harper)  are  mentioned  in  the  1824  edition  of 
Granger.    The  following  is  a  list  of  Richardson's  copies  > — 

Lord  Mayor  Published 

1558  Sir  Thomas  Lee   ...  .  179.. 

1561  Sir  William  Harper      .  .  1793 

1592  Sir  William  Roe  .    .    .  .  1796 

1597  Sir  Richard  Salstonstall  1794 

1599  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley  .    .  .  179.. 

1600  Sir  William  Ryder   .    .  .  1797 


Woodcocks'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Lords  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  London. 
With  a  Brief  History  of  the  City  of  London.  Also  a  Chronological  List  of 
the  Lords  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time.  (No  date.)  This  imperfect  work  forms  a  small  8vo. 
volu  me.  The  title-page  is  in  chromolithography,  as  is  the  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of 
Henrie  Fitz  Alwine,  Kt.  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  so  also  thirteen  platns  of 
Arms  of  Companies;  besides  which  there  are  three  (second-hand)  steel  engravings  of 
the  new  Royal  Exchange.  The  History  of  London  occupies  79  pages,  the  lives  of  Lord 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  296;  and  the  lists  of  Mayors  (to  1846)  and  Sheriffs  (to  1844), 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  Queen's  Visit  to  the  City  in  1837,  fill  up  to  the  322d 
page;  prefatory  pages  viii.  No  name  of  author  appears,  but  the  plates  are  chromo- 
lithographed  chiefly  by  W.  and  R.  Woodcock,  Warwick  Lane.  The  lives  of  Lord 
Mayors  are  only  nineteen  in  number,  including  the  well-known  names  of  Walworth, 
Whittiugton,  Philpot,  Rockesley  (misspelt  Rockesby),  Spencer,  among  those  of  the 
olden  time,  and  Beckford,  Gyll,  Wilkes,  and  Waithman,  among  those  of  modern  days; 
of  Aldermen  Sir  John  Crosby,  Fabyan  the  chronicler,  Sir  William  FitzWilliam,  and  a 
few  more;  whilst  the  well-known  biographies  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  of  his  two 
relatives  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  John  Gresham  occupy  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Altogether  the  work  is  one  of  little  value,  and  scarce  any  originality  :  but,  as  copies 
will  probably  be  scarce,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  add  this  note. 


Postscript. — My  expectation  (p.  62)  has  been  entirely  confirmed  on 
examining  the  parish  register  of  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  where  I  have 
found  the  following  entry  : — 

"  The  xvth  day  of  October  1569  was  buried  Dame  Alice  Harper,  late  wife  of  Sr 
William  Harper  knight  and  Alderman  of  London,  and  lyeth  in  a  vault  made  of 
brick,  the  inouthe  beinge  before  his  pewe  dore  in  the  North  Isle  of  this  Churche." 


ON  SILVER  COINS  DISCOVERED  AT  IIARMONDS- 
WORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 


Br  Alfred  White,  Esq.  RS.A.  F.L.S. 


I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Society  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  coins  in  the  burial-ground  of  Harmondsworth  Church,  Middlesex, 
from  particulars  kindly  furnished  by  the  vicar,  Rev.  J.  Percy  Arnold,  B.D. 
A.  Chantler,  Esq.  and  Frederick  Hunt,  Esq.  The  churchyard  lias 
been  recently  enlarged  by  an  addition  on  its  north  side,  and  many 
inequalities  in  the  ground  were  then  reduced.  A  grave  was  dug  in 
the  spring  of  1870  to  the  north-west  of  the  church  close  to  the  boundary 
of  the  old  churchyard,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  (the  soil 
removed  from  this  part  would  have  made  the  original  depth  six  feet) 
several  coins  were  found.  They  appeared  as  if  arranged  in  fours  upon 
the  arm  of  the  skeleton  of  a  full-grown  man  ;  some  of  them  were  in- 
closed in  what  might  have  been  a  purse  or  (as  the  sexton  described  it)  a 
sort  of  leather  piping,  around  which  were  traces  of  metal,  probably  brass. 
This  receptacle  was  very  much  decayed,  so  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
preserved.  About  one  half  of  the  skeleton  was  removed,  but  no  re- 
mains of  a  coffin  were  visible.  The  coins  are  of  silver,  and  are  all 
half-shillings  ;  twenty-two  are  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  rose  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  three  of  James  I.  with  a  VI.  to  indicate  its  value 
in  pence.  The  dates  range  from  15G4  to  1604.  The  body  from 
which  these  coins  were  taken  was  buried  in  his  clothes,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  money  was  concealed  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Had 
the  body  been  found  in  the  open  fields  instead  of  in  a  churchyard  we 
could  have  supposed  this  person  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  the 
highwaymen  who  infested  the  adjacent  open  country  at  Hounslow  and 
other  places  on  the  Windsor  Road,  and  that  the  victim  had  been  only 
partially  deprived  of  the  valuables  about  him.  This  theory  seems  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  deposit  of  the  body  in  a  churchyard,  which  would 
have  led  to  the  immediate  discovery  of  the  murder.  Let  us  look  to 
the  coins  for  help  in  our  investigation.  They  belong  to  a  large  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  James  I.    They  are  all 
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in  fair  preservation,  but  have  evidently  seen  much  but  unequal  wear, 
just  such  as  would  have  occurred  in  a  circulation  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
years ;  and  history  will  inform  us  that  about  this  number  of  years 
from  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  on  the  coins  will  bring  us  to  a  time 
of  great  troubles  in  England.  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  were  at 
war,  and  this  neighbourhood  was  not  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  this 
conflict.  Brentford  was  the  locality  of  an  engagement  in  1642,  and 
the  fighting  was  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Harmondsworth.  In  1647 
the  battle  was  on  Hounslow  Heath,  part  of  which  is  in  this  parish.  At 
either  of  these  encounters  a  wounded  soldier  or  officer  might  have  fled 
in  this  direction  and  died  here,  or  one  of  the  slain  on  the  field  may 
have  been  brought  here  for  burial,  put  into  the  grave  with  his  clothes, 
and  the  money  have  been  overlooked  and  buried  with  him.  Leaving 
these  conjectures  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  interesting  features  in 
the  coins.  They  bear  the  dates  of  seventeen  different  years,  and. have 
as  many  as  eleven  varieties  of  mint  marks.  The  marks  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  and  occur  on  the  coins  in  the 

following  order  with  regard  to  their  dates.  1564  a  pheon;  1565  a 
rose;  1568  and  1569  a  crown;  1570  and  1571  a  tower;  one  of  1574 
a  flower  of  four  petals  ;  another  of  1574  and  four  of  1575  a  flower  of 
five  petals  ;  1578  and  1582  a  plain  cross;  1583  a  bell;  1590  and 
1591  a  hand  ;  1594  a  woolpack ;  and  1603  a  thistle.  The  mark  on 
the  coin  of  1604  is  obliterated.  At  all  times  the  process  of  coinage 
appears  to  have  been  carried  out  by  license  given  by  the  sovereign 
power  to  bodies,  officers,  or  other  individuals.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  identify  each  parcel  of  money  produced  under  the  several 
licences,  and  to  ascertain  if  any  error  or  fraud  in  weight  or  fineness  had 
been  committed  by  the  contractor  before  he  received  his  discharge 
from  liability  for  the  parcel  of  gold  or  silver  winch  had  been  given  to 
him.  The  earliest  mint-mark  of  the  kind  described  above  on  English 
money  is  believed  to  be  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  on 
gold  pieces  of  Edward  III.  Before  that  time  the  cross  is  very  generally 
found  in  this  place,  but  it  does  not  appear  as  a  mint-mark  ;  indeed  they 
sometimes  occur  together  on  the  same  coin.  Certain  parcels  of  silver 
are  identified  at  various  times  to  show  their  origin :  thus  the  silver 
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produced  from  the  Welsh  lead  mines  in  the  reign  of  James  L  had  the 
Prince's  feathers  as  a  mint  mark;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the 
silver  taken  at  Lima  and  Vigo  when  coined  was  stamped  with  the 
names  of  these  places.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  the  die 
is  frequently  found  on  the  money  made  by  it.  The  names  of  Blondeau, 
Simon,  and  Roeter  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  and  of 
Pistrucci  on  the  crown  pieces  of  George  III.  are  in  full.  On  most 
modern  coinage  we  find  the  initials  of  the  die-sinker,  and  on  the  money 
of  Victoria  since  1864  each  piece  has  the  number  of  the  die  witli 
which  it  was  struck.  On  the  coins  of  many  of  our  kings  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  were  struck  is  found  very  conspicuously  on  the 
reverse,  as  "  Civitas  London,"  "  Civitas  Cantor."  "  Civitas  Eboraci," 
"  Villa  Calisie,"  for  London,  Canterbury,  York,  and  Calais.  On  the 
copper  money  of  George  III.  struck  by  Bolton  and  Watt,  the  name  of 
their  works  "  Soho,"  near  Birmingham,  may  be  seen  in  small  capitals 
on  the  reverse. 


THE  «  HOLE-BOURNE." 


By  John  Green  Waller,  Esq. 

There  are  three  great  brooks,  rising  from  the  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  hills,  which  pass  through  London  on  their  way  to  the 
Thames,  viz.  the  "  Hole-bourne,"  the  "  Ty-bourne,"  and  the  "  West- 
bourne."  It  is  the  first  of  these  which  will  at  present  occupy  our 
attention.  I  use  its  most  ancient  name,  such  as  is  given  to  it  in 
old  records,  and  which  well  describes  its  physical  character.  It  is 
strictly,  throughout  its  course,  the  brook  or  "  bourne  "  in  the  "  hole  " 
or  hollow.  But  it  has  other  names:  John  Stow  speaks  of  it  as  the 
"  River  of  Wells,"  this  also  is  a  very  appropriate  appellation.  The 
"  River  Fleet  "  is  that  by  which  it  is  best  known.  But  the  term 
"  fleet,"  the  affix  to  so  many  names  on  the  Thames  and  Medway  and 
other  southern  rivers,  can  only  be  properly  applied  where  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  tidal  flow  of  the  Thames.  A  "  fleet,"  in  fact,  is  a 
channel  covered  with  shallow  water  at  high  tide.  Turnmill  Brook  is 
another  name  :  this  also  was  local  in  its  application. 

It  would  be  but  a  dry  record,  were  I  merely  to  point  out  the  course 
of  this  stream  through  the  miles  of  houses  which  now  obliterate  it. 
But  it  passes  many  spots  belonging  to  our  social  history.  Our  city's 
development  and  growth,  the  customs,  habits,  and  amusements  of  its 
inhabitants,  all  that  makes  up  the  true  history  of  a  people,  are  exem- 
plified on  the  banks  of  this  stream.  No  better  gift  could  have  been 
conferred  upon  a  city  than  a  supply  of  pure  water  in  abundance,  as 
was  here  given  by  Nature's  hand,  yet  never  was  such  a  gift  so  abused. 
In  defiance,  or  in  ignorance  of  physical  laws,  it  became,  in  our 
hands,  a  "  pestilence  walking  in  darkness."  We  endured  it  as  a 
nuisance  for  six  centuries,  in  the  heart  of  .London.  I  shall  show  you 
what  is  said  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  how  many  fearful 
scourges  of  epidemical  diseases  have  we  not  recorded  since  ?  Yet  was 
it,  actually,  an  open,  foul,  pestilential  sewer,  after  we  had  had  the 
cholera  twice  amongst  us,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  whence 
arose  complaints  at  the  time  alluded  to  ! 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  follow  me,  in  imagination,  whilst  I  peram- 
bulate its  course.     All  the  springs  arise  within  the  semicircle  formed 
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by  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  Walking  from  the  latter 
place  towards  Hampstead,  we  turn  on  our  left  by  the  grounds  of  Lord 
Mansfield  at  Ken  Wood.*  Immediately  we  are  in  a  scene  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  On  our  left  the  crested  hill  of  Highgate,  on  the 
right  the  grounds  of  Ken  Wood.  The  landscape  slopes  from  us,  and 
dips  in  the  centre,  showing  the  vast  metropolis  in  the  distance,  the 
noble  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  crowning  the  whole.  There  are  plenty 
of  fine  trees  to  form  a  foreground  and  frame  to  the  picture;  the  place 
is  quiet  and  retired,  not  a  hum  to  be  heard  from  that  largest  and 
busiest  of  all  human  hives  which  lies  before  us.  A  path  leads  by  a 
winding  course  until  you  reach  where  "  a  willow  grows  ascant  a 
brook,"  j-  and  beneath  its  roots,  in  the  bank,  gurgles  forth  rapidly  a 
limpid  stream,  which,  from  the  colour  of  the  objects  about  it,  shows  it 
to  be  in  some  measure  impregnated  with  iron.  It  passes  across  the 
road  into  Lord  Mansfield's  inclosures,  and  helps  to  form  the  first  of  a 
series  of  five  ponds,  in  which  it  is  assisted  by  another  spring  within 
the  grounds.  These  are  the  first  of  the  sources  on  the  Highgate  side. 
The  course  of  the  brooklet  is  now  in  the  succession  of  artificial  reser- 
voirs, formed  one  after  another,  in  a  line,  at  descending  levels.  Con- 
tinuing down  the  lane  (Milfield  Lane),  we  come  to  a  gap,  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  grew  a  very  picturesque  ash  tree,  now  gone,  leaving 
only  a  decaying  stump.  Here  other  sources  from  the  fields  nearer 
Highgate  are  united,  and  pass  under  the  road  to  the  third  pond, 
and  those  succeeding  receive  small  rillets  here  and  there.  From  the 
last,  the  outfall  takes  a  bend  and  crosses  the  road  of  Highgate  Rise, 
and,  proceeding  parallel  to  Swain's  Lane,  it  receives  a  rillet  from 
a  field  by  the  cemetery,  and  turns  southwards  in  a  meandering  course. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  footpath  by  its  side  made  a  pretty  rural  walk, 
through  undulated  fields,  and  the  broken  banks  of  the  stream  were 
full  of  picturesque  "  bits,"  some  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to  record 
with  my  pencil.  In  places  it  passed  through  inclosures,  and  was  of 
avail  to  make  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  and  it  "  babbled  "  over  little 
dams,  made  here  and  there  to  keep  it  back  for  the  use  of  cattle. 
Pursuing  this  course,  it  at  length  bent  round  again,  and  re-crossed  the 
high  road  of  Kentish  Town,  near  the  three-mile  stone.  The  section  of 
the  stream  here,  above  the  bridge,  at  flood  was  thirteen  feet.  The 

*  Sec  fig.  1  on  tlie  Map  facing  the  preceding  page.  On  this  plan  are  references 
to  the  more  important  places  mentioned  in  the  text, 
t  Now  gone. 
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whole  of  this  portion  is  now  dry,  and  drained  off  into  the  main  sewer, 
and  the  fields,  for  the  greater  part,  are  covered  with  houses.  After 
passing  the  road,  it  makes  a  sweep  around  the  new  chapel  of  Kentish 
Town,  erected  in  1844.  The  ancient  chapel  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  not  on  this  site,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  it. 

After  passing  the  chapel  it  proceeds  southwards,  keeping  nearly 
parallel  to  Kentish  Town,  until  it  reaches  a  point  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Regent's  Canal,  at  the  junction  of  what  is  now  Exeter  Street 
with  Hawley  Road.  And  here  we  must  at  present  leave  it,  and  make 
our  way  to  Hampstead,  to  trace  the  course  of  that  branch  which  at  this 
point  forms  a  union  with  that  just  described.  * 

Here  the  spring  arises  in  the  Vale  of  Health,  forming  the  large 
square  pond  south  of  that  spot.  Leaving  this,  it  winds  along  at  the 
base  of  the  heath,  receiving  another  supply  from  a  spring  on  the  east, 
where  a  large  bridge  is  erected  over  a  gap  between  rising  ground,  and 
also  other  rillets  from  the  heath.  It  then  forms  a  succession  of  three 
ponds,  like  those  previously  noticed,  artificially  constructed  for  the 
Hampstead  Waterworks. 

The  overflow  from  these  then  passes  east  of  South  End,  a  little 
green,  with  a  few  houses  around  it,  and  in  a  broken  course,  fringed  by 
very  old  picturesque  willows,  which  have  often  found  a  place  in 
artists'  sketch-books,  it  moved  southwards  until  it  effected  a  junction 
with  the  branch  from  Highgate  at  Hawley  Road.  At  a  short  distance, 
however,  from  South  End,  there  was  a  straight  cut  directly  across  to 
Kentish  Town,  in  union  with  a  small  arm  which  bent  southwards,  and 
united  with  the  Highgate  branch  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  new  chapel. 
None  of  this  appears  in  old  maps,  and  it  is  obviously  artificial,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  stream,  as  the  branch  from 
Hampstead,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  this  straight  cut,  has  for 
many  years  been  entirely  concealed.  Now  the  whole  is  dry,  drained 
off  into  sewers,  and  at  present  it  is  the  boundary  of  London  which, 
in  compact  streets,  reaches  up  to  this  point,  though  only  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  extensive  meadows  between  Kentish  Town  and 
Haverstock  Hill. 

Near  the  junction  made  by  this  cut,  within  a  space  marked  out  by  a 
bending  of  the  brook,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of 

*  None  of  this  course  is  now  visible. 
G 
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Hampstead  and  St.  Pancras,  stood  an  old  oak,  known  as  the  "  Gospel 
Oak:"  its  memory  is  well  maintained  in  the  large  district  erected  about 
the  site,  and  in  a  railway  station,  which  one  would  always  desire  should 
be  the  case  ;  such  landmarks  are  memories  of  the  past.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  "  Gospel  Oak  ?"  for  there  are  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — one  notably  by  Birmingham.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  a  friend  that  Whitfield,  the  follower  of  John  Wesley, 
preached  beneath  it,  and  it  may  be  that  such  an  origin  may  apply  else- 
where. But  the  association  of  this  noble  tree  with  religious  ob- 
servances, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  not 
confined  by  any  means  to  one  S}Tstem  of  worship.  Domesday  Book 
gives  us  a  name  in  Shropshire  of  Cristes-ache,  "  Christ's  Oak,"  now 
Cressage,  and  one  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  origin  of  such  a  term 
as  "  Gospel  Oak."  The  term  sounds  modern,  but  may  not  the  tree 
have  had  an  earlier  veneration  in  connection  with  religion  ? 

Before  we  proceed  further  on  our  course,  let  me  direct  your  attention 
to  the  acute  angle  of  land  embraced  within  the  space  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  arms  of  the  brook.  Remember,  Kentish  Town  is 
a  corruption  of  "  Cantlers,"  or  "  Kantloes,"  the  name  of  the  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  parcel  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  Now,  the  word 
"  Cantlers  "  allies  itself  with  roots  most  familiar  to  us  in  our  Saxon 
tongue,  such  as  "  Cant,"  "  Cantle,"  signifying  an  oblique  angle,  and 
the  meaning  of  "  Cantlers  "  probably  points  to  this,  angle  of  land,  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  streams.  Perhaps  they  form 
the  boundary  of  the  prebendal  manor,  which  contains  210  acres.  Com- 
paring the  inclosed  space  with  the  proportion  of  land  in  the  parish 
(2716  acres),  it  appears  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  size  stated. 
But  this  is  a  point  doubtless  quite  capable  of  being  set  at  rest,  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  manor  must  be  well  known. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  now  encounter  a  succession  of  works  of 
engineering  of  more  than  Roman  magnitude.  They  have  effaced  old 
landmarks,  by  the  alteration  of  levels,  to  an  extent  that  must  be 
directly  studied  to  comprehend  their  vastness,  and  these  works  meet  us 
and  interfere  with  us  throughout  the  whole  of  our  way  to  the  Thames. 
But  I  must  pass  them  with  scarce  a  mention,  except  when  they  serve  to 
point  out  the  way  we  are  pursuing.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  arms 
the  course  bent  again  across  Kentish  Town  Road,  a  little  above  the 
Regent's   Canal,  and  here  the  flow  had  gained  so  considerable  an 
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accession  of  power,  that,  after  it  had  passed  under  the  bridge,  at  flood, 
the  section  was  no  less  than  sixty-five  superficial  feet.*  It  then  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance  till  it  approached  the  canal,  beneath  which  it  is 
carried,  a  test  of  the  vast  changes  made  in  the  levels.  It  continued  its 
course  nearly  parallel  to  the  canal,  for  some  distance,  crossing  Great 
College  Street,  towards  Kings'  Road,  and  then,  between  it  and  Great 
College  Street,  behind  the  Veterinary  College,  in  many  a  bend,  it 
found  its  way  to  the  corner  of  the  road  last-named,  by  St.  Pancras 
Workhouse,  and  hence  to  King's  Cross  it  followed  the  course  of  the 
road,  on  its  south  side,  and  for  that  reason  we  find  its  windings  con- 
trolled to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  public  way. 

We  must  now,  however,  throw  ourselves  back  into  earlier  times,  and 
forget  the  vast  works  of  engineering  skill  about  us — the  dense  neigh- 
bourhood— and  try  and  imagine  that  St.  Pancras'  mother  church,  to 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  was  once  a  desolate,  neglected  spot,  se- 
cluded from  and  also  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  this,  too,  not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Norden,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  P.  C.  standeth  all  alone  as  utterly  for- 
saken, old,  and  wetherbeaten,  which  for  the  antiquitie  thereof,  it  is 
thought  not  to  yeeld  to  Paules  in  London :  about  this  church  have 
bin  manie  buildings  now  decaied,  leaving  poor  Pancras  without  com- 
panie  or  comfort :  yet  it  is  now  and  then  visited  with  Kentish  Town  and 
Highgate  which  are.  members  thereof :  but  they  seldome  come  there, 
for  that  they  have  chapels  of  ease  within  themselves,  but  when  ther  is 
a  corps  to  be  interred,  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  same  in  this  for- 
saken church  or  churchyard,  where,  no  doubt,  it  resteth  as  secure 
against  the  day  of  resurrection  as  if  it  lain  in  stately  Paules."  In 
this  condition,  remote  from  the  metropolis,  out  of  the  great  highways, 
having  only  an  approach  by  a  miry  lane,  often  deeply  flooded,  it 
remained  until  about  150  years  ago,  whilst  its  children  of  Kentish  Town 
and  Highgate  became  the  centres  of  increasing  neighbourhoods.  But 
we  must  go  still  further  back  to  understand  the  state  of  things.  Where- 
ever  we  find  a  place  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  patron 
saint  of  its  church,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  when  the  church 
was  first  erected,  there  was  neither  township  nor  village,  but  a  sparse 
and  scattered  population. f    This  condition  prevailed  in  the  adjoining 

*  These  facts  are  taken  from  a  Report  on  the  Bridges  of  Middlesex.  Lond. 
4to.  1826. 

f  Mr.  Black  disputes  this  hypothesis,  but  it  is  certainly  most  usual  in  England, 
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parish  of  Marylebone,  Saint  Mary  at  the  Bourne,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Its  antecedent  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
stood  near  where  Stratford  Place  now  is  in  Oxford  Street,  was  also  in  a 
lonely  spot  far  away  from  habitations,  and  this  isolated  condition,  ex- 
posing it  to  depredation,  caused  it  to  be  taken  down ;  yet  this,  re- 
member, was  on  the  great  Roman  highway  to  the  West.  The  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  the  great  forest  round  London  in  which,  in  early 
times,  ranged  wildly  the  deer,  the  ox,  and  those  formidable  animals 
the  boar,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf,  may  be  found  in  many  local  names 
in  Middlesex,  and  in  the  fact  that  game  abounded  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not  until  1218  that 
disafforestation  took  place,  and  in  the  Visitation  of  St.  Pancras  in  1251 
there  were. but  forty  houses;  the  parish  stretching  from  Highgate  Hill 
to  Clerhenwell,  nearly  four  miles- in  a  direct  line,  and,  most  likely, 
these  were  mainly  the  farmsteads  with  their  cottiers,  attached  to  the  pre- 
bendal  manors.  We  cannot  estimate  this  population  beyond  250  souls, 
yet  now  it  is  200,000  !  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
parish  could  have  had  but  a  small  portion  under  tillage,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  pastures  in  the  low-lying  lands,  whilst  the  upland  was  entirely 
covered  with  wood.  In  the  same  Visitation  the  church  is  said  to  have  a 
small  tower,  and  it  was  doubtless  just  such  a  structure  that  came  down  to 
our  times,  if  not  the  same,  having  only  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Besides  the  church  two  area?  are  mentioned,  the 
one  nearest  to  it,  probably  the  vicar's  house,  surrounded  by  a  moat.*  In- 
dications of  this  moat  remained  until  recent  times,  and  served  to  delude 
Dr.  Stukeley  into  the  idea  of  it  being  the  prastorium  of  a  Roman  camp. 
The  gradual  formation  of  hamlets  at  Kentish  Town  and  Highgate, 
with  chapels  of  ease  for  their  convenience,  must  gradually  have  conduced 
to  the  neglect  of  the  mother  church  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  neglect  the 
old  church  exemplified  in  a  powerful  degree.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
patched  up  so  often,  as  to  have  lost  all  its  original  architectural 
features ;  especially  as  the  work  appeared  to  have  been  done  anyhow, 
and  with  any  materials.  The  prints  of  Toms,  Chatelaine,  and  others 
declare  its  mongrel  character.  What,  indeed,  could  be  expected,  when, 

as  elsewhere,  for  a  town  or  village  to  receive  its  name  on  account  of  some  local 
distinction. 

*  At  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  one  of  the  members  stated  that  the  vicarage- 
house  was  in  another  part  of  the  parish,  but  he  forgot  I  was  speaking  of  the 
thirteenth  century. — J.G.W. 
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down  to  the  present  century,  service  was  only  performed  in  it  once  a 
month  ? 

We  can  easily  imagine,  then,  that  to  be  Vicar  of  Pancras  was  not, 
formerly,  a  very  coveted  ecclesiastical  benefice.  But,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  dramatist  Thomas  Nabbe,  "  the  parson  of  Pancrace  "  must  have 
been  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  sort  of  "  Sir  Oliver  Martext,"  as  in 
"  As  you  Like  it."  Shakespeare,  without  question,  painted  from  the 
life,  when  he  makes  Touchstone  tell  Audrey,  "  I  have  been  with  Sir 
Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  in  the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to 
meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest  and  to  couple  us."  Jaques  dissuades 
him  from  being  so  married,  much  to  the  disgust,  however,  of  Audrey, 
who  says  to  him  afterwards,  "  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough  for 
all  the  old  gentleman's  saying."  Audrey  knew  *'  delay  is  dangerous." 
A  dialogue  in  N  abbe's  play  of  "  Totenham  Court,"  1633,  runs  thus  : 

1.  "  And  yet  more  plots,  I'  sure  the  parson  of  Pancrace  hath  been 

here. 

2.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  he  is  a  notable  joyner. 

1.     And  Totenham  Court  ale  pays  him  store  of  tithe  ; 
It  causeth  questionless  much  unlawful  coupling." 

Now  Tottenham  Court  was  the  old  manor-house  of  Totenhall,  a 
prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Hampstead  Ptoad, 
in  after  times,  as  now,  the  Adam  and  Eve  public  house.  Deserted  by 
its  former  tenants,  it  had  become  a  j^lace  of  suburban  resort  for  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  so  continued  far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
this  time,  the  place  had  many  attractions.  It  was  extremely  rural ;  no 
houses  nearer  than  St.  Giles  Pound;  and  the  neighbouring  dairies  afforded, 
in  abundance,  the  materials  for  syllabubs,  custards,  and  cheesecakes. 
These  were  some  of  the  staple  commodities  of  its  entertainment.  Close  at 
hand,  reaching  nearly  up  to  it,  was  Marylebone  Park,  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Regent's  Park,  but  somewhat  larger,  and  a  pathway  led 
across  the  fields  to  St.  Pancras  Church,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
By  the  p;ay,  we  learn  that,  the  park  was  convenient  for  flirtations,  the 
parson  convenient  for  the  unavoidable  consequences,  and  Tottenham 
Court  for  the  banquet.  It.  ends,  indeed,  by  "  Why  then  to  Pancrace 
each  with  his  loved  consort,  and  make  it  holiday  at  Totenham  Court." 
Those  who  would,  the  vicar  might  marry  at  the  Court,  those  who 
who  would  be  more  precise  could  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  church. 
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Seventy  years  later  we  find  an  apt  analogy  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Hampstead,  as  appears  in  the  following  advertisement : 

"  Sion  Chapel,  Hampstead,  being  a  private  and  pleasure  place, 
many  persons  of  the  best  fashion  have  lately  been  married  there. 
Now,  as  a  minister  is  obliged  constantly  to  attend,  this  is  to  give 
notice,  that  all  persons,  upon  bringing  a  licence,  and  who  shall  have 
their  wTedding  dinner  in  the  gardens,  may  be  married  in  the  said 
chapel  without  giving  any  fee  or  rewards  whatsoever,  and  such  as  do 
not  keep  their  wedding  dinner  at  the  gardens,  only  5s.  will  be  de- 
manded of  them  for  all  fees."*  On  the  subject  of  irregular  or  clan- 
destine marriages  I  must  again  speak  of  in  another  place;  it  may  be 
well,  therefore,  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  our  marriage 
law  and  custom,  otherwise  very  erroneous  conclusions  may  be  arrived 
at  from  the  foregoing.  Previous  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (sixteenth 
century)  marriage,  all  over  Europe,  was  a  civil  obligation,  no  eccle- 
siastical sanction  being  essential.  Of  this  we  have,  in  the  autobiography 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  most  atrocious  illustration,  not  redounding  to 
the  credit  of  that  great  artist,  great  braggart,  and  great  scoundrel. 
The  Council  decrees  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  whoever  says 
it  is  not,  and  that  it  does  not  confer  grace,  "  let  him  be  accursed."  After 
that,  no  one  within  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholic  communion  could 
marry  without  the  priest  and  two  witnesses.  But  previously  to  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1198,  these  matters  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  simple  and  patriarchal  fashion.  The  man  took  the 
woman,  with  consent,  led  her  from  her  own  to  his  house,  and  it  was 
indissoluble  marriage.  The  words  sponsus,"  "  sponsa,"  "  spouse," 
meant  no  more  than  that  each  had  given  the  response  or  answer  to 
each  other.  Before  this  time  no  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
churches.  Banns  were  first  directed  to  be  published  in  1200,  and  in 
1347  we  find  clandestine  marriages,  as  it  were,  a  natural  protest 
against  any  restriction  on  the  right  of  the  individual.  For  they  are 
thus  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  William  la  Zouch:  "  Some  con- 
triving unlawful  marriages,  and  affecting  the  dark,  lest  their  deeds 
should  be  reproved,  procure  every  day  in  a  damnable  manner  mar- 
riages to  be  celebrated,  without  publication  of  banns  duly  and  lawfully 
made,  by  means  of  chaplains  that  have  no  regard  to  the  fear  of  God 


*  Vide  Park's  Illsto?-//  of  Hamjntead,  p.  235. 
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and  the  prohibition  of  the  laws."  Clandestine  marriages,  however, 
continued  thence  down  to  our  own  times.  England  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Council  of  Trent;  so,  irregular  as  these  unions  might  be  in 
ceremony,  they  could  not  be  undone,  the  law  of  the  land  recognised 
them,  and  the  parties  were  amenable  only  to  ecclesiastical  censure.* 
But  we  will  now  return  to  the  lonely  church  of  St.  Pancras,  whose 
churchyard,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  become  a  favourite  place 
for  the  interment  of  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  said  on  account  of  masses 
being  performed  in  the  south  of  France,  at  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint,  for  the  repose  of  souls  therein. 

In  1765  there  was  established,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a 
large  house,  with  drinking  rooms  and  gardens,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  a  mineral  spring,  and  the  place  became  known  as  St. 
Pancras  Wells.  There  was  a  rage  for  these  spas  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  numbers  of  them  were  opened  around  London,  and 
drinking  mineral  waters  for  health's  sake  soon  became  one  of  the 
established  modes,  to  use  a  modern  advertising  phrase,  "  of  spending  a 
happy  day."  The  course  observed  was,  to  rise  early,  drink  the  waters, 
then  walk  about  and  listen  to  dulcet  music,  with  songs,  often  in  praise 
of  the  wells  or  springs.  It  must  have  been  somewhat  "  tragical  mirth  " 
for  people  to  swallow  a  fluid  akin  to  Glauber's  salts,  then  to  walk 
about  and  try  and  make  merry;  yet,  this  was  what  you  were  enjoined  to 
do,  if  you  would  seek  health. 

One  Dr.  Soames,  who  died  in  1738,  inveighed  against  the  evils  of 
tea-drinking,  prophesying,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  next  generation 
may  be  in  stature  more  like  pigmies  than  men  and  women,  but  he  spe- 
cially advised  mineral  waters.  u  An  hour  after  you  have  done  drinking," 
says  he,  "  you  may  divert  yourselves  with  the  diversions  of  the  place," 
but,  he  adds,  which  must  have  been  somewhat  depressing  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac, that  "  all  who  expect  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  use  of 
these  waters  must  be  of  a  merry  and  cheerful  disposition." 

An  old  engraving  of  the  last  century  exhibits  this  house  and 
gardens.  There  was  an  inclosure,  planted  with  trees,  in  rows,  to  form 
walks,  and  the  view  gives  us  the  patients  of  both  sexes  solemnly 
walking  up  and  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the  church  was  the  Adam 
and  Eve  public-house,  also  with  its  garden,  which  must  have  been  a 
serious  rival.    Few  other  buildings  occupied  any  part  of  this  neigh- 

*  Vide  Burn  on  Fleet  Registers,  Sec,  Lond.  8vo.  1833. 
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bourhood  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  these  became 
very  squalid  and  dilapidated  before  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
began  those  vast  works  which  have  since  effaced  so  much  of  the 
primitive  character  of  the  place. 

The  brook  flowed  towards  Battle  Bridge  by  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  receiving  an  affluent  rising  from  some  springs  by  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  Euston  Road,  parallel 
to  which  it  continued  as  far  as  Burton  Mews,  when  it  turned  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  and  fell  into  the  main  stream  by  the  Brill, 
the  position  of  Stukeley's  Roman  Camp.  The  road  was  often 
overflowed  by  it,  making  what  was  called  "  St.  Pancras  Wash,"  and 
was  often  in  this  state  as  far  as  Battle  Bridge,  now  King's  Cross. 
At  times,  the  inundations  were  attended  with  danger,  and  occasioned 
much  loss  to  the  dwellers  around.  Indeed,  here,  the  stream  had  less 
fall ;  it  was  at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  moved  sluggishly,  spreading  itself 
out  as  it  bent  round  the  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  which  was  here 
carried  over  the  bridge  which  gave  name  to  the  locality.  Why  the 
prefix  "  Battle  "  was  given  must,  I  think,  be  left  unanswered,  though 
imaginative  antiquaries  have  found  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
between  Suetonius  and  Boadicea,  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  inundations  occurred  at  the  breaking 
up  of  a  frost  in  January,  1809,  thus  related  in  Nelson's  Islington : 
"  At  this  period,  when  the  snow  was  lying  very  deep,  a  rapid  thaw 
came  on,  and,  the  arches  not  affording  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  in- 
creased current,  the  whole  space  between  Pancras,  Somers  Town,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  at  Pentonville,  was  in  a  short  time  covered  with 
water.  The  flood  rose  to  the  height  of  three  feet  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway,  the  lower  rooms  of  all  the  houses  within  that  space  were 
completely  inundated,  and  the  inhabitants  sustained  considerable 
damage  in  their  goods  and  furniture,  which  many  of  them  had  not 
time  to  remove.  Two  cart-horses  were  drowned,  and  for  several  days 
persons  were  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  their  houses,  and 
receive  their  provisions  in  at  the  windows,  by  means  of  carts." 

Close  to  Battle  Bridge  was  another  mineral  spring  of  great  antiquity, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  Holy  Wells,  of  which  there  were  many  in  and 
about  London.  This  was  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  and  the  name  is  yet 
perpetuated  in  Chad  Place,  but  the  well  and  its  establishment  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Station  of  King's  Cross. 
There  are  many  springs  or  wells  dedicated  to  this  saint  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country.  Shadwell,  in  the  east  of  London,  is  but  a  cor- 
ruption. He  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  his  life  is  recorded  by 
the  Venerable  Bede.  Educated  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  he  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  673. 
After  his  death,  his  body  performed  miraculous  cures :  hence  the  reason  of 
dedicating  to  him  springs  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues. 

St.  Chad's  Well  had  a  longer  life  than  most  of  the  other  mineral 
springs  that  once  flourished  in  the  vicinity.  It  never  launched  out 
into  dissipation  •  never,  under  the  guise  of  drinking  the  waters, 
tempted  you  with  tea  or  brandy  and  water.  It  was  thoroughly  respect- 
able :  dull,  perhaps,  not  to  say  sad.  The  latter  days  of  its  existence 
reminded  you  painfully  that  it  had  seen  better  days.  The  house  with 
its  large  windows  looked  faded.  The  gardens  were  pining  away  slowly, 
but  surely,  under  the  influence  of  London  smoke,  and  decay  was  visible 
everywhere.  Its  waters  were  drank  hot,  being  heated  in  a  copper,  which 
certainly  did  not  suggest  poetical  ideas.  You  paid  6d.  a  glass — not 
cheap,  but  perhaps  efficacious.  You  might  compound  at  £1  Is.  per 
annum ;  but  it  must  have  required  immense  enthusiasm  for  St.  Chad 
to  do  that,  although,  for  your  money,  you  had  the  extra  privilege  of 
"  circulating  "  in  the  gardens.  A  portrait  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
which  has  been  thus  described:  "  As  of  a  stout  comely  personage  with  a 
ruddy  countenance,  in  a  coat  or  cloak,  supposed  scarlet,  a  laced  cravat 
falling  down  the  breast,  and  a  small  red  night-cap  carelessly  placed 
upon  the  head,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  was  painted  for  the  likeness 
of  some  opulent  butcher  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
If  you  made  inquiries,  you  were  answered,  "  I  have  heard  say  it  is  the 
portrait  of  St.  Chad."  If  you  mildly  expressed  a  doubt,  you  were 
snubbed,  of  course,  and  told,  "  This  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  who 
come  here."* 

Leaving  St.  Chad's  Well,  the  brook  passed  between  Gray's  Inn  and 
Bagnigge  Wells  Roads,  but  soon  approached  the  latter,  when  it  abutted 
upon  the  road-side,  making  another  formidable  wash,  called  "  Bag- 
nigge Wash."  In  1761  it  is  recorded  that,  on  "  Saturday  night  the 
waters  were  so  high  at  '  Black  Mary's  Hole,'  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bagnigge  Wells  and  in  the  neighbourhood  suffered  greatly.  About 
seven  o'clock  a  coach,  with  five  gentlemen  within,  and  three  on  the 
outside,  was  overturned  by  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  road  just  by, 
and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  being  drowned."  It  sometimes  was 
*  See  Hone's  Every  Day  Book ;  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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called  in  this  locality  "  River  Bagnigge."  The  name  was  given  by  a 
house  which  preserved  until  recently  this  inscription  :  "  S.  T.  This  is 
Bagnigge  House  neare  the  Pinder  a  Wakefeilde,  1680."  It  was  said 
to  have  been  the  country  residence  of  Nell  Gwynne,  but  without  any 
good  authority.  The  name  "  Bagnigge "  is  derived  of  a  family  to 
whom  the  property  belonged  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  place  became  noted  for  a  public  resort  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  two  springs,  one  chalybeate,  the  other  aperient,  in  1767, 
and  it  became  known  as  "  Bagnigge  Wells."  Of  the  many  gardens 
attached  to  the  numerous  spas  about  this  part  of  London  these  were 
the  largest,  and  the  brook  flowed  through  the  grounds.  Most  of  these 
medicinal  springs  had  a  similar  history  :  first  they  were  fashionable, 
then  vulgar,  then  disreputable.  But  this  resort  was  pre-eminent  in  all 
these  characteristics,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  spas  of  foreign 
renown  for  health-giving  are  equally  so  as  places  of  dissipation,  to  which 
the  former  is  often  but  a  cloak.  A  treatise  on. the  waters  was  written 
by  Dr.  Bevis  a  physician,  in  which,  without  doubt,  their  virtues  were 
set  forth  without  reserve :  cures  or  imaginary  cures,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,  followed ;  fashion  wiled  away  its  hours  in  interesting 
dyspepsia,  and  so  the  wells  flourished  for  a  time.  But  in  1776  George 
Colman,  in  his  prologue  to  "  Bon  Ton,"  clearly  shows  us  that  Bagnigge 
Wells  had  degenerated  to  "  Tea  Gardens,"  with  a  very  miscellaneous 
company: 

What  is  Bon  Ton  ?— 

Ah!  I  love  life  and  all  the  joys  it  yields, 

Says  Madam  Fussock,  warm  from  Spitalfields. 

Bon  Ton's  the  space  'twixt  Saturday  and  Monday, 

And  riding  in  a  one-horse  shay  on  Sunday. 

"lis  drinking  tea  on  Sunday  afternoons 

At  Bagnigge  Wells,  in  china  and  gilt  spoons. 

'Tis  

A  very  scurrilous  poem,  entitled  "  Bagnigge  Wells  "  (1779),  pre- 
tended to  be  written  from  notes  given  by  some  of  the  notorieties,  is  of 
no  other  value  than  that  it  paints  a  scene  of  common  dissipation, 
in  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  rather  than  of  health,  formed  the 
object  of  those  who  repaired  thither.  In  this,  however,  it  did  not 
differ  from  other  places  of  the  kind,  which,  with  it,  came  under  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex.  It  continued  to  exist, 
rather  than  to  flourish,  until  1813,  when  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant, 
Mr.  Salter,  caused  it  to  be  sold  up  by  auction. 
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On  the  ojyposite  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
street,  was  a  well  or  spring,  sometimes  called  "  Black  Mary's  Hole," 
sometimes  "  Black  Mary's  Well."  The  explanation  given  of  this  term 
is,  that  one  Mary  (some  say  a  black  woman  named  Wollaston)  leased 
here  a  conduit,  to  which  the  citizens  resorted  to  drink  the  waters,  and 
who  kept  a  black  cow,  whose  milk  gentlemen  and  ladies  drank  with 
the  waters.  Hence  the  wits  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  to  say 
a  Come  let  us  go  to  Black  Mary's  Hole."  Mary  dying,  and  the  place 
degenerating  into  licentious  uses,  about  1687,  Walter  Baynes,  Esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  inclosed  the  conduit  in  the  manner  it  now  is,  which 
looks  like  a  great  oven  (1813).  He  is  supposed  to  have  left  a  fund  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  "  The  stone,  with  inscription,  was  carried  away 
during  the  night  about  ten  years  ago  "  (1802). 

The  physical  character  of  this  sj.otis  strongly  marked,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  levels,  for 
the  brook  in  many  places  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-five  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  to  trace  its  course.  There 
is  a  view  taken  from  the  "  Upper  Pond,"  by  New  River  Head,  in 
1733,  which  shows  the  hollow  of  its  channel  as  almost  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  ravine,  crossed  in  the  distance  by  a  wooden  foot-bridge, 
which  must  have  been  near  Sir  John  Oldcastle's,  by  Coldbath  Prison. 
This  shows  us  what  a  change  has  been  effected.  It  took  place  in 
1825,  on  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  prison,  and  surrounding  it  with 
its  present  walls.  A  view  is  given  of  the  brook  flowing  at  the  foundation 
of  these  walls  in  Hone's  Table  Book.*  It  shows  them  erected  upon 
lofty  arches,  now  concealed  by  the  raising  of  the  soil,  but  there  is  a 
spot  close  by  which  gives  the  original  level.  An  alley  on  the  west 
side  leads  into  a  deep  hollow,  where  are  a  few  miserable  dwellings,  the 
tops  of  their  chimneys  being  scarcely  on  a  level  with  the  road  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  prison,  called  Calthorpe  Street.  The  course  of  the 
brook  was  here,  and  it  then  passed  under  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
prison  wall  (but  on  its  erection  was  diverted),  winding  about  towards 
Dorrington  Street,  which  it  crosses  near  its  junction  with  Mount 
Pleasant.  At  this  point  a  considerable  accession  of  water  must  have 
been  supplied  by  the  numerous  springs  which  were  utilised  in  the  year 
1577  by  William  Lambe,  gentleman  of  the  King's  Chapel  and  a 
member  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.    He  erected  a  conduit  at  a 


*  Page  75. 
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cost  of  1,500Z.  which  gave  the  name  to  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields.  Some 
remains  of  this  system  of  water  supply  yet  exist.  Near  to  Brunswick 
Row,  Queen's  Square,  is  the  Chimney  Conduit  and  its  stream,  con- 
tinuing eastward  from  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Pancras 
and  that  of  Saint  George's  Bloomsbury.  Lamb's  Conduit  gave  the  name 
to  the  street  in  which  it  stood,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  head  of 
the  several  springs,  for  one  from  a  northerly  direction  here  joined  in  as 
well  as  one  from  the  south-east.  The  fall  of  this  course  into  the  main 
stream  was  by  the  hollow  near  Mount  Pleasant.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  been  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras.  Hence,  until  its  exit  into 
the  Thames,  the  brook  divides  the  metropolis  into  two  parts,  by  a  deep 
depression  that  no  one  can  avoid  remarking  who  passes  from  east 
to  west,  notwithstanding  the  vast  changes  made  of  late  years  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  improvements  consequent  upon  bridging 
the  great  chasm  of  Holborn  Hill.  But,  before  we  follow  it,  there 
are  several  places  to  which  we  have  arrived  which  call  for  a  notice. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  what  is  now  the  prison,  removed  by  its 
enlargement  in  1866,  stood  a  public-house,  with  the  sign  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  having  been  so  called  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for- 
merly used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment  and  resort,  having  large 
gardens  attached  to  it.  Tradition  (but  I  do  not  know  if  fortified  by 
anything  better,)  has  made  this  house  to  have  been  originally  the 
property  of  that  unfortunate  knight  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham 
in  right  of  his  wife,  and  who  suffered  so  cruel  a  death  at  St.  Giles  in 
1413  for  heresy.  The  sign  is  so  remarkable,  and  probably  the  only 
inn  so  distinguished  in  England,  that  it  lends  some  probability  to  the 
tradition,  and,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  he  held  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  would  tend  to  confirm  it.  Opposite  is  another  house,  with 
the  sign  of  Lord  Cobham's  Head,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  a  row 
of  houses,  Cobham  Row.  A  little  to  the  south-east  of  this  was  for- 
merly a  large  pond,  called  a  "  ducking  pond,"  which  is  seen  in  maps  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  at  once  recalls  to  us 
an  old  but  barbarous  sport,  once  much  in  fashion  with  the  citizens. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  speaks  of  the  citizens 
who  go  "  a-ducking"  to  Islington  Ponds.  Davenant  also  alludes  to 
it,  and  Charles  II.  was  particularly  fond  of  it.  A  brief  description  is 
all  that  it  is  worth,  for  it  is  now  happily  obsolete. 

A  large  pond  was  provided,  and  the  sport  consisted  in  hunting  a 
duck  with  dogs,  the  duck  diving  when  the  dogs  came  close,  to  elude 
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capture.  Another  mode  was  to  tie  an  owl  upon  the  duck's  back  :  the 
duck  dives  to  escape  the  burden,  when,  on  rising  for  air,  the  wretched 
half-drowned  owl  shakes  itself,  and,  hooting,  frightens  the  duck  ;  she 
of  course  dives  again  and  replunges  the  owl  into  water.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  this  action  soon  deprived  the  bird  of  its  sensation,  and 
generally  ended  in  its  death,  if  not  in  that  of  the  duck  also.* 

The  "  Coldbath,"  which  names  the  prison  and  locality,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England;  it  was  opened  in  1697, 
and  attached  to  it  also  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  Mr.  Baynes,  previously 
mentioned,  established  it  and  managed  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and  nervous  diseases. 
The  establishment  still  exists,  and  has  therefore  outlived  all  its 
compeers.    Baynes  Row  preserves  the  name  of  its  founder. 

The  course  of  the  brook  now  lies  through  a  maze  of  yards,  until  it 
reappears  at  the  bottom  of  Little  Warner  Street ;  crossing  Ray  vStreet 
at  Back  Hill,  it  pursues  its  way  towards  Clerkenwell  Green.  No  part 
of  London  is  more  singularly  marked  in  its  physical  geography  than 
this,  to  which  of  old  the  name  of  "  Hockley  in  the  Hole  "  was  given. 
This  must  make  us  pause  once  more,  for  here  we  have  another 
reminiscence  of  the  past,  which  bears  us  back  to  the  amusements  of 
our  ancestors. 

"  Hockley  in  the  Hole  "  derives  at  least  one  part  of  its  designation 
from  the  hole  or  hollow  formed  by  the  brook  at  this  place.  Its  tra- 
ditions are  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  viz.  bear  and  bull  baiting  and 
gladiatorial  combats.  Bear-baiting,  an  old  sport,  once  in  favour  with 
kings  and  princes,  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  attended  by  ladies, 
patronised  by  Elizabeth,  and  also  by  her  sister  Mary,  as  well  as  by  the 
aristocracy  and  people  in  general,  was  sometimes  so  madly  followed 
as,  like  modern  horse-racing,  to  bring  ruin  on  its  votaries.  Among 
these  latter,  who  would  expect  to  have  found  the  kind  old  schoolmaster, 
Roger  Ascham?  The  Revolution  came,  and,  with  it,  proscription  of  bear- 
baiting,  but,  unfortunately,  things  innocent,  genial  sports,  and  equally 
the  drama  with  its  noble  teachings.  So,  when  the  Restoration  came, 
who  can  wonder  riot,  in  all  forbidden  things,  came  back  also,  and  thus 
again  came  bear-baiting.  Nevertheless,  it  had  had  its  prestige  taken 
away,  and  henceforth  it  was  to  decline,  and  be,  at  best,  the  recreation 
of  the  low  and  brutal.    Here  it  was  that  an  amphitheatre  was  erected 


*  See  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England. 
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in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  bear  and  bull  baiting,  with  prize 
combats  of  masters  of  fence,  took  place.*  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  allusions  to  it  occur  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
and  Gay,  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  mentions  it  as  a  place  in  which  to 
learn  valour.  I  shall  give  you  an  advertisement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  amuse- 
ments here  provided : 

"At  the  Bear  Garden,  in  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  near  Clerkenwell 
Green,  this  present  Monday,  there  is  a  match  to  be  fought  by  two  dogs 
of  Smithfield  Bars  against  two  dogs  of  Hampstead,  at  the  Beading 
Bull,  for  one  guinea,  to  be  spent ;  five  let  goes  out  of  hand  ;  which 
goes  farthest  and  fairest  in  wins  all.  The  famous  bull  of  fire-works, 
which  pleased  the  gentry  to  admiration.  Likewise  there  are  two  bear- 
dogs,  which  jumps  highest  for  ten  shillings,  to  be  spent.  Also  variety 
of  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting,  it  being  a  day  of  general  sport  by  all 
the  old  gamesters  ;  and  a  bull-dog  to  be  drawn  up  with  fire-works. 
Beginning  at  3  o'clock." 

But,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  something  to  the  citizens'  greater 
honour.  We  have  arrived  at  the  boundary  of  London  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  stand  in  front  of  the  fortified  lines  made  by  order 
of  Parliament  in  1643,  when  the  dashing  Rupert  had  menaced  the 
environs  with  his  squadrons,  and  an  attack  on  the  city  by  the  King's 
forces  seemed  imminent.  The  ordinance  was  read  in  the  churches  of 
London,  Sunday,  April  30,  and,  on  the  Wednesday  following,  says  the 
"  Diurnall,"  "many  thousands  of  men  and  women  (good  housekeepers), 
their  children,  and  servants,  went  out  of  the  several  parishes  of  London 
with  spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  baskets,  and  drums  and  colours 
before  them,  some  of  the  chief  men  of  every  parish  marching  before 
them,  and  so  went  into  the  fields,  and  worked  hard  all  day  in  digging 
and  making  of  trenches,  from  fort  to  fort,  wherebie  to  intrench  the 
citie  round  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  this  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
late  at  night  the  company  came  back  in  like  manner  they  went  out, 
and  the  next  day  a  many  more  went,  and  so  they  continued  daily,  with 
such  cheerfulnesse  that  the  whole  will  be  finished  ere  many  dayes,"  &c. 
Again,  on  Monday,  May  8,  with  them  went  a  great  company  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  divers  other  chief  men  of  the  city,  with  the 

*  This  spot  is  marked  by  a  public-house,  which  must  have  been  close  by  its 
side.  It  rejoices  in  the  sign  of  tbe  "  Pickled  Egg,"  and  claims  a  pedigree  to 
1GG3. 
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greater  part  of  the  Trained  Bands,  with  their  captains,  officers,  and 
cutlers  before  them,  to  assist  the  works,  &c.  On  the  following  day 
the  good  example  of  the  Trained  Bands  gave  such  encouragement  that 
many  substantial  citizens,  their  wives  and  families,  went  to  digge.  All 
the  porters  in  and  about  the  city,  to  the  number  of  2,000,  went 
together,  in  their  white  frocks.  Then,  Monday,  5  June,  went  the 
tailors  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  5,000  or  6,000,  and  afterwards 
the  patriotic  cobblers  performed  the  same  duty. 

An  instance  of  the  value  of  keeping  the  old  names  of  streets,  or,  at 
least,  not  lightly  altering  them,  reminds  one  of  the  above  facts,  for  I 
shall  show  you  that  Laystall  Street,  curiously  enough,  points  out  the 
exact  situation  of  the  fort  which  was  erected  to  command  Gray's  Inn 
Road.  The  term  "  laystall,"  now  nearly  obsolete,  is  applied  to  heaps  of 
dust  and  refuse.  And  here,  outside  the  north  of  the  city,  the  dust- 
heaps  had  for  a  long  time  been  used  to  be  accumulated,  as  we  shall  see 
by  a  reference  to  Ogilby's  map,  being  shifted  further  and  further  as 
the  town  extended  itself.  In  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum,  is 
preserved  a  map  of  the  fortifications,  by  Cromwell  Mortimer,  with 
MS.  additions,  made  about  1743,  when  traces  of  the  lines  were  still 
visible  in  many  places,  and  the  fort,  here  called  a  breastwork,  is 
noted  as  being  then  covered  by  a  "  laystall."  The  spot  is  very  remark- 
able ;  Mount  Pleasant,  on  its  side,  leads  up  to  it  like  a  natural  scarp, 
and  the  hill  itself  yet  preserves  an  older  name,  "  Tot-hill,"  *  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  around  London,  and  which 
has  often  exercised  the  ability  of  etymologists,  but  into  which  subject  I 
here  refrain  upon  entering. 

After  the  stream  leaves  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  it  turns  towards 
Clerkenwell  Green,  following  the  course  of  Farringdon  Road  with  few 
bendings  to  Holborn  Bridge,  by  Farringdon  Street  and  Bridge  Street 
to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars.  The  banks  are  mainly  steep  on  both 
sides,  and  in  some  points  must,  in  early  times,  have  almost  given 
the  appearance  of  a  ravine.  After  it  passes  Fleet  Street  and  nears 
its  outfall,  the  sides  fall  gradually,  until  it  enters  the  Thames,  where, 
on  the  western  side,  we  have  low-lying  ground,  which  must  originally 

*  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  however  doubtful.  In  a  vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  privately  printed 
1857,  "  Hec  Specula  "  is  Englished  "  a  totyng  hylle."  In  Halliwell's  Archaic 
Dictionary  "  Totehill  "  is  given  from  the  Cheshire  dialect  to  an  "  eminence."  To 
"  Tote    means  to  look  out,  to  spy,  or  to  "  tout,"  as  we  now  use  the  word. 
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have  been  a  marshy  delta;  it  is  now  called  Whitefriars,  from  the 
monastery  which  formerly  stood  by. 

But  our  way  is  full  of  interest— and,  first,  on  the  eastern  side,  we 
come  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary,  then,  separated 
only  by  Clerkenwell  Green,  the  spacious  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  both  these  monastic 
houses  had  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows  sloping  down  to  the 
brook,  and,  near  at  hand,  their  fish-ponds  and  water-mills.  Documents 
are  extant  interesting  to  us  as  declaring  these  facts,  and  also  as  giving 
us  a  positive  proof,  that  the  true  name  of  this  stream  is  "  Holebourne," 
and  that  the  etymology  "  Oldbourne  "  of  John  Stowe,  and  the  brook, 
also,  which  he  makes  to  run  down  the  present  Holborn  Street,  is  nothing 
more  than  imaginative.  It  is  time  this  was  definitely  settled,  when  we 
find  one  modern  writer  accusing  us  of  a  "  cockneyism  "  for  spelling  the 
name  with  an  "  H."  In  the  ancient  Cartulary  *  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring we  find  meadows  described  as  lying  by  the  "Holebourne" 
(juxta  Holeburne);  again,  on  the  bank  of  the  "  Holeburne"  (in  ripam); 
and  a  ditch  which  supplied  the  water  for  the  Nuns'  Mill  is  said  to  be 
from  the  "  Holeburne ; "  so  that,  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  this  is 
the  oldest  and  the  true  name  of  this  brook.  In  one  of  these  documents, 
there  is  an  early  mention  of  the  Skinners'  Well,  described  as  in  "  a 
vale  with  the  great  fish-pond ;"  and  not  far  distant  is  another  well, 
not  mentioned  by  Stowe,  called  "  Gode  Well."f  These  springs  were 
clearly  upon  the  slope  or  bank  of  the  stream.  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  allude  to  the  former. 

It  may  seem  strange  now  to  say,  when  the  "  vale  "  described  in 
these  deeds  is  all  but  filled  up  by  the  vast  works  that  have  so  altered 
the  face  of  this  part  of  London,  when,  for  centuries,  the  gardens  and 
orchards  have  disappeared,  that  still  there  are  existing  memorials  of 
the  past.  Yet  this  is  true.  Turnmill  Street  reminds  us  of  the  water- 
mills.  Pear-tree  Court,  perhaps,  derived  its  name  from  a  venerable 
relic  of  monastic  horticulture:  and  Vine-yard  Gardens  seem  to  declare 
to  us  an  attempt  to  cultivate  the  vine.  But,  indeed,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  is  associated  with  the  earliest  record  in  which  the  name  "  Hole- 
burn  "  occurs,  viz.  Domesday  Book ;  for  here  a  vine-yard  is  spoken  of 

*  Vide  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

f  Stow  speaks  of  Todwell,  which  may  be  the  same,  for  if  he  took  his  authority 
from  MSS.  the  T  and  G  would  be  easily  confounded.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  "  Goswell,"  which  might  easily  be  corrupted  of"  Godewell,"  or  God's-well. 
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as  being  at  Holeburn  {ad  Holeburn).  Vine  Street,  on  the  western 
bank,  seems  to  preserve  a  memory  of  it.  No  place  could  possibly  be 
more  favourable  :  for  this  street  was  almost  a  precipitous  slope  until 
recent  changes,  and  its  aspect  towards  the  south-east  is  that  of  some 
of  the  best  vineyards. 

But  we  cannot  pass  from  the  eastern  bank  without  speaking  of  the 
well,  or  spring,  that  gave  name  to  the  locality  from  very  early  times, 
I  mean  the  Clerks'  Well.  Of  many  mentioned  by  Stowe,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  Skinners'  Well  and  the  Clerks'  Well  have  a  special 
importance,  being  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our  drama.  They 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  each  other,  and  it  is  only  the 
latter  whose  site  can  be  well  identified.  The  religious  plays  known 
under  the  names  of  "  Mysteries,"  and  "  Miracles,"  grew  out  of  an  at- 
tempt to  supersede  secular  performances  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
At  one  time,  they  were  performed  in  the  church  itself,  and  almost 
constituted  a  religious  service:  but  this  led  to  abuses,  and  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy.  It  was  then  sought  to  be  popularised  in  open 
spaces.  The  custom  of  assembling  by  a  well  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  occasional  performance  of  religious  rites  at  some  holy  spring, 
or  these  wells  being  places  of  resort  in  the  open  spaces  outside  the 
city ;  *  and  Clerkenwell  Green  was  a  piece  of  common  land  between  the 
two  monastic  houses.  Now,  although  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks 
had  a  speciality  for  the  performance  of  these  plays,  yet  we  know  that 
sometimes  the  whole  of  the  guilds  or  trading  Companies  of  a  town 
took  part,  and  had  special  subjects  ascribed  to  them.  So  the  '*  Skin- 
ners "  in  London,  like  those  of  Chester,  may  have  acted  plays,  and  by 
the  well  which  bore  their  name.  In  London  the  parish  clerks,  being 
more  literate,  naturally  became  more  efficient  actors  ;  and  their  per- 
formances may  have  obscured,  or  altogether  have  rendered  obsolete,  the 
acting  by  the  Trade  Companies.  There  was  much  in  this  ecclesiastical 
drama  that  resembled  the  religious  art  of  the  Church.  It  dealt  in 
elements  of  great  simplicity,  that  were  calculated  to  impress  an  igno- 
rant multitude.  It  was  full  of  humour,  but  the  dialogue  was  certainly 
secondary  to  the  forcible  portraying  of  certain  characters  and  the 
dramatic  situation.  Pilate  was  always  given  as  having  a  loud  au- 
thoritative voice:  so,  to  speak  in  "  Pilate's  voice"  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Again,  Herod  (for  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  "  was 
made  a  sensational  piece)  was  represented  as  a  half-madman,  full  of 
extravagance,  to  the  extreme  of  ridicule ;  and  the  role  was  to  strike 

*  Clement's  \Tell  is  spoken  of  by  Fitzstephen  as  a  place  of  resort. 
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him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  blaspheming  vaunt.  Sometimes  Death 
appears  to  carry  him  off,  prefacing  his  dialogue  with  a  howl ;  at  other, 
the  demons  make  sport  with  his  soul.  In  the  Chester  Mysteries,  the 
author  has  shown  that  the  dramatic  art  had  in  his  person  made  a  step 
in  advance ;  for  he  makes  Herod  to  have  had  his  only  son  sacrificed  in 
the  general  slaughter.  The  moral  could  not  have  been  given  more 
forcibly  by  the  greatest  master  of  the  craft.  In  the  comedy,  strange 
to  say,  the  demons  had  a  large  share.  They  were  often  gross,  sometimes 
obscene,  but  they  must  have  brought  down  "  the  house  "  with  storms  of 
applause,  when  they  carried  off  the  alewife  who  sold  bad  ale,  and  had 
given  bad  measure ;  *  especially  if,  as  in  the  Fairford  windows,  she 
resented  their  want  of  gallantry  in  a  free  use  of  her  nails.  The  ladies, 
indeed,  come  in  for  satire  in  many  places.  For  instance,  Noah's  wife 
in  the  Chester  Mysteries  is  very  difficult  to  get  into  the  ark;  she  wants 
her  gossips  to  go  with  her,  and  at  length  is  forcibly  carried  in  by  her 
son  Shem.  Then  Noah,  doubtless  bowing  low,  says,  u  Welekome 
wiffe  into  this  bote,"  at  which  the  irate  lady  replies,  striking  him : 
"  Have  thou  that  for  thy  note."  But  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  " 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  characteristic  treatment  of  these 
subjects.  And,  in  the  various  examples  extant,  we  trace  a  traditional 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  also  to  the  arts  of  the  Church.  For 
instance,  in  the  Coventry  and  Chester  plays,  both,  two  knights  are 
appointed  by  Herod  to  slay  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  The  former 
names  them  "  Sir  Grymbald"  and  "  Sir  Lanscler."  So,  in  the  sculptures 
which  adorn  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Trophime, 
at  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France,  (date  early  in  the  twelfth  century,)  the 
two  knights,  habited  in  long  hawberks  of  chain-mail  reaching  to 
their  feet,  holding  their  huge  swords,  already  drawn,  upon  their 
shoulders,  with  visages  of  most  truculent  ferocity,  are  proceeding  to 
the  work  of  slaughter.  In  a  very  brief  and  early  Latin  mystery,  the 
knights  do  not  appear,  but  we  get  some  stage  directions,  if  one  may 
so  call  them,  which  are  interesting.  This  Latin  mystery, f  however, 
was  of  course  not  for  the  popular  out-door  performances,  but  was  rather 
a  service  held  in  the  church  of  some  large  monastic  establishment,  as 
it,  indeed,  tells  us.  The  opening  begins  by  a  procession  of  the  H  In- 
nocents clothed  in  white,"  and  praying  to  the  Lord,  saying  : 

Quam  gloriosum  est  regnum, 
Emitte  Agnum  Domine, 


*  Chester  Mysteries.  f  Published  by  T.  Wright,  MA.  F.SA. 
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Then  the  Lamb  appears,  bearing  a  cross,  and  goes  before  them  ;  they 
follow,  singing  as  before.  Here  we  have  the  symbolism  of  the  Church, 
prefiguring,  by  the  slaughter,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  But 
this  has  marked  peculiarities  from  the  popular  plays.  We  have  the 
children  crying  out  after  they  are  slain,  calling  upon  heaven  for 
vengeance,  and  an  angel  comforting  them.  The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
conception  may  be  tested  from  the  fact  of  "  Rachel  mourning  for  her 
children  "  being  literally  interpreted  as  the  act  of  an  individual  ;  and 
the  directions  tell  us,  "Then  Rachel  is  led  in,  and  two  consolers,  and, 
standing  amongst  the  children,  weeps,  sometimes  falling  down/'  &c. 
In  fact,  in  this  mystery,  there  is  very  little  that  is  in  any  way  dramatic  ; 
it  is  rather,  as  I  have  said,  a  religious  service  dramatically  treated. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  site  where  these  popular 
plays  were  performed  in  London.  The  Clerks'  Well  is  the  only  one 
whose  position  can  be  now  identified,  and  is  on  the  north-west  edge  of 
Clerkenwell  Green.  Let  us  take  our  stand  a  little  above  it,  and  look 
westwards,  and,  even  now,  when  the  valley  in  which  the  stream 
ran  is  almost  filled  up,  we  can  yet  see  why  this  situation  was  chosen 
for  the  performance.  The  steep  and  high  banks  of  the  brook  formed 
a  natural  theatre.  The  stage  or  scaffold  would  be  erected  in  the 
hollow  below,  with  covered  seats  for  distinguished  personages,  but  the 
large  and  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  citizens,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  would  stand  or  sit  upon  the  grassy  slopes,  one  above  the 
other,  and  a  vast  number  of  spectators  could  thus  see,  if  they  could  not 
hear.  The  performances  of  most  importance  are  related  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  "  Skinners'  Well:"  for  instance,  one  in  1391,  before 
Richard  II.,  his  Queen,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  which  lasted  three 
days.  But  in  1409  we  have  recorded  a  performance  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  in  the  Chester  and  Coventry 
plays  ;  and,  as  it  lasted  eight  days,  we  can  imagine  the  arrangement 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Chester  Plays,  and  to  have  consisted 
of  twenty-four  pageants  or  acts,  three  being  performed  on  each  day. 
The  "  Skinners'  Well "  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  deed  *  specially  as 
being  in  the  valley  (in  valle  in  qua  est  Skinners  W ell),  and,  having  care- 
fully examined  the  description,  I  should  place  its  site  north  of  the 
Clerks'  Well,  down  in  the  hollow.  If  I  am  right,  I  can  see  a  reason 
why  this  was  preferred.    The  banks  here  bent  round  in  a  half  circle, 
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which  would  not  only  accomodate  a  larger  number  of  spectators,  but 
enable  them  to  witness  the  performances  at  greater  convenience.  I 
must  not  here  arrest  you  longer,  but  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
record  of  the  site  of  the  Clerks'  Well  has  been  removed.  I  trust  that 
means  may  be  made  to  remedy  this  at  an  early  date. 

Looking  across  the  brook  to  the  western  bank,  we  have  the  site  of 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  of  which  but  the  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda,  now  remains  in  Ely  Place.  Aggas'  map 
gives  us  the  whole  plan  of  house  and  gardens,  which  ^Yere  on  the  slope 
towards  the  brook,  admirably  situated  for  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries, and  we  can  well  realize  Richard  III.  being  moved  to  ask  for 
some  of  the  Bishop  when  at  the  Council  in  the  Tower,  as  related  by 
the  chronicler  and  Shakespeare.  Thev  whole  situation  must,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  have  been  extremely  beautiful, 
looking  down  upon  the  green  valley,  with  the  brook  in  the  midst, 
crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  at  Cowbridge  Street,  now  Cow  Lane,  a 
little  higher  up  the  water  mills  of  the  two  monasteries,  and  all  along, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows  belonging  to  the 
same.  Add  to  this  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  these  religious 
houses  rising  above  all,  and  no  place  on  the  outskirts  of  London  could 
have  presented  a  scene  so  charming,  and  so  full  of  picturesque  beauty. 

Ely  House  was  ceded  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  through  a  notable 
mandate  from  Elizabeth,-  that  need  not  be  here  repeated.  Subsequently 
the  whole  estate  was  made  over  to  the  Hatton  family,  whose  name  in 
Hatton  Garden  and  Hatton  Wall,  &c.  gives  us  a  rough  boundary  to  the 
property.  Its  hall  was  much  used  for  public  entertainments.  Gon- 
demar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  court  of  James  I.  was  here 
feasted,  and  on  that  occasion,  it  is  said,  was  performed  the  last 
mystery  in  this  country,  entitled  "  Christ's  Passion."  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  modern  oratorio  is  essentially  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  old  mystery. 

Leaving  the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  change  comes  over  the  scene 
just  described,  and  not  one  for  the  better.  London  was  increasing  fast  in 
spite  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Royal  Edicts.  Notwithstanding  fines 
inflicted,  of  which  many  records  are  preserved,  it  went  on  ;  but  by 
these  records  we  can  trace  its  progress  in  this  very  valley.  In  returns, 
made  in  obedience  to  a  precept  from  the  Lord  Mayor  in  July  1597, 
several  names  occur  of  persons  who  had  erected  houses  in  Chick  Lane, 
Cow  Lane,  and  the  neighbourhood.     Four  new  tenements  are  spoken 
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of  as  having  been  built  at  Sempringham  House,  where  Stowe  tells 
us  that  the  prior  of  Sempringham  had  formerly  his  London  lodging, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  absorption  going  on.  It 
was  later  before  the  Hatton  property  underwent  this  change ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  proprietor  paid  fines,  and  received  pardons 
for  his  violation  of  the  statutes.  Many  houses  of  this  date  may  still  be 
seen  on  that  side  of  Field  Lane  now  remaining. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  subject  in  detail,  but  must  now  bring 
ourselves  down  nearer  to  our  own  times,  when  the  valfey  con- 
stituted a  densely-packed  assemblage  of  buildings,  in  narrow  con- 
fined ways.  They  crowded  closely  upon  the  stream;  many  of  their 
foundations  rising,  as  it  were  out  of  it,  though  now  a  noisome 
sewer,  black  with  filth,  and  pregnant  with  disease.  The  villainy 
of  London  made  it  a  favourite  haunt ;  and  the  records  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar  tell  us  what  this  once  pretty  vale  had  become.  A 
house  in  Chick  Lane  (West  Street)  had  a  terrible  notoriety,  and  it 
must  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  house  was  once  known  as  the  Red 
Lion  Inn ;  and  it  must  have  been  one  of  those  erected  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  rendezvous  of  highwaymen  in  the 
last  century,  and  had  extensive  ranges  of  stabling,  attached  to  some 
buildings  in  the  rear,  which  went  under  the  name  of  Chalk  Farm.  Its 
later  history  connects  it  with  the  burglars,  footpads,  and  receivers  of 
stolen  goods  ;  indeed,  all  those  who  preyed  upon  society  made  it  an 
occasional  hiding-place.  It  stood  alongside  the  brook,  whose  rapid 
torrent  was  well  adapted  to  convey  away  everything  that  might  be 
evidence  of  crime.  Dark  closets,  trap-doors,  sliding-panels,  and  in- 
tricate passages,  rendered  it  a  secure  place  of  concealment.  On  one 
occasion,  the  police  had  surrounded  the  house  to  apprehend  a  burglar, 
who  was  known  to  be  there,  but  he  actually  escaped  in  their  presence. 
Once,  a  sailor  was  decoyed  there,  robbed,  and  thrown  naked  out  of  a 
window  into  the  stream,  and  was  taken  out  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  a 
corpse.  Field  Lane,  which  ran  out  from  Holborn,  was  also  a  notorious 
place,  chiefly  from  the  reception  of  stolen  goods.  It  was  curious  to  peep 
down  it,  and  see  pocket-handkerchiefs  hanging  out  from  the  door,  all  of 
which,  perhaps,  claimed  another  and  more  lawful  owner.  But  let  us 
thank  ourselves  that  it  has  now  gone,  and  proceed  upon  our  way. 

We  are  now  at  Holborn  Bridge  (not  the  viaduct),  but  that  which 
was  made  across  the  brook.  Here  we  are  again  upon  one  of  London's 
historical  boundaries,  for  the  Great  Fire  of  1660  did  not  advance  further 
northwards  at  this  spot. 
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The  bridge  itself,  reconstructed  after  the  Great  Fire,  was  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and,  being  uncovered  some  years  ago,  the  date 
1669  was  found  upon  it. 

Here  we,  perhaps,  must  now  give  up  the  name  of  Holebourn  for 
that  of  "  Fleet,1'  for  it  is  possible  that  it  may  in  early  times  have  been 
influenced  by  the  tide  nearly  as  far  as  this  spot.  Indeed,  we  have  this 
asserted  in  an  early  record,  which  Stowe  alludes  to,  and  in  which  his 
great  error  of  etymology  in  the  name  of  the  brook  is  so  prominently 
set  fortfi. 

In  1307  Henry  Lacy  Earl  of  Lincoln  presented  a  petition  setting 
forth  "  that  the  water  course  under  Holbourne  and  Fleete  bridges 
used  to  be  wide  enough  to  carry  ten  or  twelve  ships  up  to  Fleet 
bridge,  laden  with  various  articles  and  merchandise,  and  some  of  them 
passed  under  that  bridge  to  Holbourn  bridge,  to  cleanse  and  carry  off 
the  filth  of  the  said  water  course,  which  now,  by  the  influx  of  tan 
yards*  and  sundry  other  matters,  troubling  the  said  water,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  raising  of  the  key  and  turning  off  the  water,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Temple  had  made  to  their  mills  without 
Castle  Baynard,  that  the  said  ships  cannot  get  in  as  they  used  and 
ought  to  do,  &c."  In  consequence,  Roger  le  Brabazon,  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  were  enjoined  to 
make  inquiry  by  means  of  honest  and  discreet  men,  &c.  The  mills  were 
then  removed  and  the  nuisance  was  abated.  This  process  of  cleansing 
the  Fleet  was  frequently  renewed  from  time  to  time,  at  great  cost  and 
trouble.  In  1502  it  was  thoroughly  scoured  out  down  to  the  Thames. 
In  1606,  in  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  waters  to  the  same  effect, 
floodgates  were  erected  upon  it,  and,  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
great  improvements  took  place :  it  was  widened,  and  made  sufficiently 
deep  for  barges  of  considerable  burden  to  go  up  as  far  as  Holborn 
bridge,  where,  at  the  lowest  tides,  it  had  five  feet  of  water.  But  all 
to  little  purpose;  the  silting  up  continued,  and,  what  was  worse,  it 
became  an  easy  receptacle  for  filth  of  all  kinds,  every  day  an  increasing 
nuisance.  An  ancient  nuisance  indeed ;  since  in  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1290,  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  White  Friars  complained 
that  the  fetid  odour  arising  therefrom  had  occasioned  the  deaths  of 
many  brethren,  and  had  interrupted  divine  offices.  In  this  complaint 
the  Black  Friars  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  also  concurred. 

*  There  were  still  tan  pits  by  Holborn  Bridge  when  the  continuation  of 
Farringdon  Street  was  first  made. 
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In  1736,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  arched  over  as  far  as 
Fleet  bridge,  and  a  market  opened  above  it  in  1737  (Sept.  30),  and  in 
1764  the  rest  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  the  Thames. 

But  I  must  not  pass  a  spot  on  the  east  bank  which  possessed  some 
most  remarkable  physical  characters,  almost  indeed  of  the  nature  of  a 
precipice.  Before  the  London  Dover  and  Chatham  Railway  had 
made  such  a  sweep  of  the  local  peculiarities,  a  person,  passing  from 
the  Old  Bailey  through  Green  Arbour  Court,  where  Goldsmith  is  said 
to  have  once  resided,  came  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  appropriately 
received  the  name  of  "  Break-neck  Stairs,"  being  excessively  steep, 
leading  down  to  the  level  of  the  Fleet  bank.  It  was  obviously  arti- 
acial,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  soil  that  differed 
rom  'its  surroundings  which  would  account  for  a  natural  cliff.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Roach  Smith  wrote  to  me,  requesting  I  would  give  it  a 
close  inspection,  he  believing  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman 
theatre.  I  did  so,  and  became  convinced  of  the  extreme  plausibility 
of  this  theory.  London,  in  Roman  times,  was  of  such  importance 
that  it  would  be  a  very  singular  exception  if  it  were  without  a  theatre. 
Granting  that  such  existed,  where  in  its  vicinity  could  there  be  such  a 
convenient  spot?  There  is  literally  no  other  place  outside,  but  near 
the  walls,  which  fulfils  the  conditions  required  so  completely  as  this. 
Taking  advantage,  as  they  always  did,  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  if  possible, 
in  which  to  excavate  the  seat,  such  as  is  observed  at  Orange,  at  Aries, 
and  at  Autun,  this  site  had  precisely  the  convenience  required.  In 
fact,  it  is  remarkably  similar  in  local  peculiarities  to  that  last  named. 

Why  should  London  be  without  those  accompaniments  of  the 
Roman  city  so  continually  found  in  even  smaller  towns  ?  Why  not 
suppose  that  the  amphitheatre  also  may  have  been  close  at  hand,  as 
is  usual  ?  There  is  a  large  cleared  site  adjoining,  once  occupied  by 
the  Fleet  Prison,  of  ample  dimensions  for  it.  It  certainly  is  an  inte- 
resting question,  incapable  indeed  now  of  proof,  but  so  probable  that 
I  place  it  before  you,  not  as  my  own  idea,  but  as  that  of  our  friend, 
whose  acuteness  and  power  of  observation  led  him  first  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

Some  few  words  before  we  leave  the  Fleet  Prison.  It  had  a  pain- 
ful history,  none  more  so.  If  ever  there  was  a  place  that,  had  it 
power,  could  yield  us  a  story  of  human  misery,  it  was  here.  For 
here,  we  may  say,  the  law  itself  was  attaint.  It  had  a  long  history, 
going  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  under 
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Wat  Tyler,  in  1381.  Here  sighed  many  a  victim  of  the  cruel  Star 
Chamber,  and  down  to  our  own  times  even  many  an  unhappy  wretch 
passed  away  his  life  for  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from 
which  he  had  no  power  to  purge  himself.  As  a  debtors'  prison  it 
became  notorious  for  the  exactions,  and  even  the  cruel  practices,  of 
the  wardens,  until  public  indignation  vindicated  the  honour  of  the 
law,  and  the  malpractices  of  the  officers  came  under  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1728.  Concurrent  with  this  were  the 
clandestine  marriages,  performed  by  reprobate  parsons,  in  itself  form- 
ing a  marvellously  curious  history.  Before  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1754,  scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago,  which  made  these  marriages 
illegal,  touters  stood  about  the  prison  tempting  the  passers  by  thus — 
"  Will  you  please  to  be  married  ?  "  Wives  and  husbands  were  occa- 
sionally provided  when  there  were  particular  ends  to  serve.  But  this 
was  a  small  affair  compared  to  forcing  marriages  upon  the  unwilling. 
The  papers  of  the  day  duly  advertised  the  rascally  clergy  who  profited 
by  this  traffic,  but  I  have  already  shewn  you  that  they  were  not,  when 
performing,  fairly,  the  rite  of  marriage,  acting  in  despite  of  the  law. 
Their  records  have  been  well  digested  by  Mr.  Burn,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  Fleet  Registers,  to  which  I  refer  those  who  wish  further 
to  examine  this  question. 

The  ancient  bridge  over  the  Fleet  between  Fleet  Street  and  Lud- 
gate,  must  have  been,  in  Stowe's  time,  a  pretty  object.  He  thus 
describes  it :  — 

"  Fleet  bridge,  a  bridge  of  stone  faire  coaped  on  either  side  with 
iron  pikes,  on  ye  which  towards  the  south  be  also  certain  lanthornes 
of  stone  for  lights  to  be  placed  in  winter  evenings  for  commodity  of 
travellers.  On  the  coping  was  a  device  1  Wels  embraced  by  Angels,' 
it  being  repaired  at  the  charges  of  John  Wels  in  1431.  A  foot-bridge 
also  crossed  the  stream  between  Blackfriars  and  Bridewell." 

The  site  of  the  former,  after  the  dissolution,  became  a  favorite  resi- 
dence for  some  of  the  nobility,  and  it  was  in  the  precinct  of  the 
Blackfriars  that  a  theatre  was  erected,  in  which  Shakespeare  had  a 
share,  and  where  many  of  his  immortal  plays  were  produced. 

Bridewell  Palace  took  its  name  from  the  well  dedicated  to  St. 
Bridget,  on  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  the  same  name.  Edward 
the  Sixth  ceded  the  property  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens,  and  it  finally 
became  a  House  of  Correction  for  disorderly  people,  and  lias  given  its 
name  to  all  places  of  like  character. 
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As  the  great  brook,  now  with  accumulated  waters  poured  into  the 
Thames,  it  must  in  early  ages  have  passed  through  a  small  marshy 
delta  on  its  western  side.  This,  now  known  as  Whitefriars,  from  the 
Carmelite  Monastery  that  once  occupied  it,  became  in  later  times  a 
notorious  haunt.  Also,  it  was  another  locality  for  the  performance  of 
the  drama,  a  theatre  being  erected  in  Dorset  Gardens,  called  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  1671. 

So,  you  perceive,  by  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  one 
could  really  write  the  history  of  our  drama,  of  our  popular  sports  and 
amusements,  and  much  that  has  influenced  our  thought  and  habits,  by 
illustrations  taken  along  the  course  of  this  stream.  And,  although 
I  fear  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time,  I  feel  that,  so  wide  is 
the  subject,  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  out  many  details  of  inte- 
rest which  would  have  rendered  my  account  more  complete. 
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NOTES   ON  A  ROMAN  QUERN  DISCOVERED  IN 
ST.  MARTIN' S-LE-GRAND. 

By  John  Edward  Price,  Hon.  Sec 

A  Collection  of  Roman  and  Medieval  Antiquities  discovered  in  the 
excavations  for  the  new  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  It  comprised  a  large  quantity  of 
Samian  and  Early-Englisli  Pottery,  together  with  coins,  glass,  and 
other  objects,  recovered  from  depths  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  from 
the  surface  level.  A  section  of  the  excavations  is  shewn  by  the  an- 
nexed woodcut.  It  has  been  copied  from  a  diagram  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Gould,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  exhibited  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the 
illustration.*  The  line  marked  by  black  earth  and  ashes  indicates 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  ground  level  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Fire. 

Amongst  the  objects  found  was  an  example  of  the  ancient  Quern 
or  hand-mill,  in  unusually  good  preservation.  It  calls  for  especial 
notice,  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  yet  met  with  in 
London  excavations,  only  isolated  stones  or  fragments  being  generally 
found.  Both  stones  are  perfect,  and  are  formed  from  lava  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  material  is  quarried  for  the 
fabrication  of  mill-stones  to  the  present  time  In  the  annexed  plate, 
carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Emslie,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
lower  stone,  which  is  about  16  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  slightly 
convex  surface,  and  has  been  hollowed  to  receive  the  upper  one.  The 
surface  shows  the  usual  arrangement  of  channels  found  in  mill-stones. 
These  also  appear  on  the  concave  portion  of  the  upper  stone.  In  this 
there  is  a  central  aperture  or  hopper  for  the  reception  of  the  corn  or 
other  farinaceous  substance,  and  in  the  lower  is  an  outlet  in  the  rim. 
The  thickness  of  the  lower  stone,  inclusive  of  the  rim,  is  about 
4  inches.  In  the  centre  is  a  square  hole,  which,  from  the  quantity  of 
rust  contained  within,  marks  the  remains  of  an  iron  pivot  which  was 
fitted  into  a  bridge  let  in  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  stone.  The 


*  Sec  Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  of  London,  Series  iv.  No.  8,  p.  467. 
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mode  of  working  was  evidently  by  the  hand,  two  apertures  which  held 
the  handles  existing  in  the  upper  stone;  in  one  of  these  remained  a 
quantity  of  the  lead  by  which  the  handles  had  been  fastened  in  posi- 
tion. It  was  usual  for  two  persons  to  work  such  mills  They  faced 
each  other  ;  both  grasped  the  handles,  while  the  one  with  the  disen- 
gaged right  hand  threw  the  corn  into  the  hole  in  the  upper  stone. 
From  the  position  in  which  this  quern  was  discovered,  and  its  associa- 
tion with  quantities  of  the  red  pottery,  glass,  coins,  &c.  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  relic  of  the  Roman  household.  In  discoveries  made  on 
Roman  sites  and  stations  in  this  country  such  hand  mills  are  among 
the  most  frequent  of  the  objects  found.  At  the  Northern  stations 
Dr.  Bruce  describes  them  as  most  plentiful.  At  Isurium  (Aldborough 
in  Yorkshire),  in  one  of  the  houses  excavated,  they  were  found  in  the 
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situation  in  which  they  had  been  used,  and  in  London,  at  Tower  Hill, 
Bishopsgate  Street,*  Prince's  Street,  Watling  Street,  and  numerous 
other  places,  examples  have  been  found.  Varying  in  form,  size,  and 
the  quality  of  stone,  they  are  mostly  of  the  same  character  as  those 
so  frequently  referred  to  by  the  authors  of  antiquity.  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture references  to  their  use  abound."}"  Severe  as  must  have  been  the 
labour,  it  appears  to  have  been  usually  conducted  by  women  or  by 
slaves.  Samson  was  put  to  grind  corn  in  the  prison-house — 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
Eyeless  at  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. — Milton. 

So,  too,  did  the  Hebrews  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt  and  Babylon. 
The  grinders  are  said  to  have  performed  their  labour  in  the  morning, 
grinding  a  supply  for  the  day,  and  sitting  behind  their  mills.  It  was 
the  same  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  employs  fifty  females 
in  the  house  of  Alcinous  in  this  service.J  In  Arabia  and  the  Holy 
Land  they  are  still  in  use,  and  travellers  tell  us  that  in  Philistia  it  is 
customary  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  hand-mill  at  every  village  and 
Arab  camp  morning  and  evening,  and  often  deep  into  the  night.  The 
Romans  possessed  in  addition  corn  mills  turned  by  mules  and  asses. 
Some  of  these,  discovered  among  the  remains  at  Pompeii,  are  not  less 
than  6  feet  high.§  Mr.  Roach  Smith  figures  one  found  at  Orleans, || 
and  such  may  be  seen  on  bas-reliefs  and  other  monuments.  That 
however  in  ordinary  use  was  the  mola  manuaria.  Plautus  is  said  to 
have  obtained  a  livelihood  by  working  for  a  baker  at  a  hand-mill, 
and  to  have  composed  three  of  his  comedies  while  so  employed.  The 
custom  of  parching  the  grain  before  grinding,  which  has  extended 
into  later  times,  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics,  book  i.  267. 
Nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo. 
Querns  are  often  met  with  in  this  country  formed  from  conglomerate 

*  There  are  specimens  from  this  locality  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities at  Guildhall.  They  are  of  volcanic  stone,  flat,  very  thin  in  substance, 
and  resemble  two  stones  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found  together  near 
the  river  Breamish,  and  adjacent  to  an  ancient  hill-fort  at  Prendwick  among 
the  Cheviot  hills;  of  this  type  there  is  a  small  one  about  8  inches  in  diameter 
which  was  found  at  Colchester,  and  the  top  stone  of  a  quern  discovered  at 
Dumno,  near  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  This  is  flat,  of  schistose  stone,  and  a  good 
deal  worn  away  at  the  edge. 

f  Matthew,  xxiv.  41 ;  Judges,  xvi.  21  ;  Lamentations,  v.  13  ;  Exodus,  xi.  5  ; 
Isaiah,  xlvii.  2  ;  Revelations,  xviii.  22.  J  Dyer's  Pompeii,  p.  357. 

§  Dyer  s  Pompeii.  356.  ||  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 
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and  other  native  stones.  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly  di- 
rected my  attention  to  examples  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum;  among  them  are  some  of  the  conical  or  sugar-loaf  type, 
formed  from  the  conglomerate  known  as  the  Hertfordshire  "  pudding- 
stone."  There  is  a  specimen  found  while  ploughing  in  a  field  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  and  others  from  Cambridgeshire, 
in  which  county  they  may  be  sometimes  seen  built  into  old  walls. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  records  the  discovery  of  similar  mill- 
stones at  Springhead,  Kent,  and  formed  from  the  same  conglomerate. 
Sometimes  the  upper  and  lower  stone  were  of  different  material,  but 
in  the  specimen  we  have  illustrated  they  are  similar.  The  lower 
stone  was  often  of  a  harder  and  more  compact  material  than  the 
upper  one,  which  was  porous,  lighter,  and  consequently  easy  to 
turn.  This  was  observed  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,*  and  he  cites  the  fact  as  illustrative  of  the  passage  in 
«lob — "  Hard  as  the  nether  millstone."  In  his  Mediterranean  Sketches, 
1834,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  quotes  the  passage  in  Judges  ix.  53, 
which  records  the  death  of  Abimelech  by  a  portion  of  a  millstone 
thrown  upon  his  head.  And  he  remarks  that  some  commentators 
render  this  as  the  upper  stone  of  a  handmill,  observing  that  no  better 
missile  could  be  devised  than  the  entire  stone.  Such  a  stone  also 
would  not  only  serve  as  a  sufficient  weight  to  drown  the  swimmer, 
but  might  be  easily  attached  to  his  neck  for  that  purpose.  In  a 
Dutch  illustrated  Bible,  continues  his  Lordship,  the  woman  is  repre- 
sented as  heaving  a  millstone  of  some  ten  feet  diameter  at  the  head 
of  Abimelech. f 

A  curious  quern  was  discovered  some  years  since  on  a  conical  hill  called 
the  Biggin  near  the  Watling  Street,  some  three  miles  from  Rugby.  An 
engraving  and  description  is  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  The  aperture  for  working  the  handle  was  at 
the  side,  and,  though  the  surface  of  the  lower  stone  was  slightly  convex 
and  raised  at  the  margin,  it  differed  from  our  London  specimen  in  the 
aperture  for  the  spindle  in  the  lower  stone  being  but  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  this  was  a  wooden  plug,  with  which  the  stones  were  kept 
in  place.  xVnd,  writes  Mr.  Moultrie,  "the  spindle  only  partially  filling 
the  cavity  in  the  upper  stone,  the  grain  fell  gradually  through  the 

*  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  528. 

f  See  Willis's  Current  Notes,  x.  3,  January  18.~>2,  p.  60. 
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passage  from  the  small  bason  above,  and  was  thrown  out  in  flour  at 
the  sides."  A  quern  of  this  forai  is  also  preserved  in  Mr.  Bateman's 
museum,  and  illustrated  in  his  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derby- 
shire, p.  127. 

Among  the  Saxon  laws  of  Ethelbert  there  is  one  relating  to  the 
grinding  of  corn  by  female  domestics ;  and  in  later  times  various 
expedients  for  turning  the  mills  appear  to  have  been  in  use.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  one  of  a  novel  character  was  adopted.  To  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  immediately  over  the  quern  was  affixed  a  piece  of 
iron  having  a  hole  in  it.  Near  the  edge  of  the  upper  mill-stone  was 
another  hole.  In  these  holes  was  placed  a  staff,  by  which  a  female 
seated  beside  the  apparatus  revolved  the  mill,  the  iron  ring  in  the 
ceiling  retaining  the  staff  in  a  vertical  position.*  Wycliffe  renders 
the  old  version  reference  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  as  "  Two  wymmen 
schulen  be  grinding  in  one  querne  ;"  and  Harison  the  historian  speaks 
of  his  wife  grinding  her  malt  upon  a  quern. f  Until  quite  recently 
they  were  in  use  among  the  peasantry  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Scotland  and  Northumberland.  In  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Boswell 
records — "We  stopped  at  a  little  hut  where  we  saw  an  old  woman 
grinding  corn  with  the  quern,  an  ancient  Highland  instrument  which 
it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans,  but  which  being  very  slow  in  its 
operation  is  almost  entirely  gone  into  disuse."  He  also  mentions  water- 
mills  in  Skye  and  Raasay,  but  says,  "  when  they  are  too  far  distant  the 
housewives  grind  their  oats  with  a  quern  or  handmill,  which  consists  of 
two  stones,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  in  diameter,  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must  be  fitted."  In  France 
they  are  said  to  be  still  in  use.  Mr.  Smith  figures  one  in  his  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  which  he  observed  at  Abbeville.  It  was  fixed  in  a  stand, 
and  turned  by  means  of  an  iron  handle,  as  previously  described. 
Among  the  Irish  peasantry  they  are  still  employed.    In  the  Catalogue 

*  See  Die  Burg  Tannenburg  und  Jhre  Ausgrabungen,  Bearbites  von  Dr.  J. 
Von  Hefner  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Wolf .  Frankfort  an  Main,  1850.  Arch.  Institute 
Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  404. 

f  In  the  appraisement  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Stephen  le  Northcrne, 
among  the  articles  mentioned  are  two  "  quernestones,"  iSd.  and  one  pair  of 
"  musterd  querncs,"  %d.  30  Edw.  III.  a.d.  1356.  Riley's  Memorials  of  London 
Life  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  p.  283.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Franks,  F.S.A.,  informs  me  that  in  Denmark  querns  are  used  for  grinding 
mustard  to  the  present  day. 
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of  Antiquities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  Mr.  Wilde, 
several  curious  specimens  are  figured,  and  the  author  remarks  that 
the  museum  possesses  no  less  than  35  specimens  (more  or  less  perfect) 
of  these  primitive  objects.  He  observes  also  that  their  antiquity  is  very 
great,  and  that  amongst  the  causes  of  their  discontinuance  are  certain 
prohibitions  against  them  in  some  localities  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
Scotland,  in  which  latter  country  laws  have  been  long  in  force  which 
make  the  peasantry  grind  the  corn  at  the  proprietor's  water-mill. 
During  the  famine  in  Ireland  many  of  the  hand-mills  were  employed, 
particularly  in  hilly  districts,  or  where  the  water-mills  were  inac- 
cessible. Mr.  Wilde  mentions  that  in  the  summer  of  1853  he  pur- 
chased a  quern  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifden,  Connemara. 
In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Irish  querns,  the  Rev.  J.  Graves,  Secretary 
to  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  remarks  that  the  diameter 
of  those  in  use  varies  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet,  and  some  few 
are  even  smaller,  and  that  the  principle  of  working  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  ancient  times.  One  handle  only  seems  to  be  employed, 
and  that  worked  by  two  women,  who,  seated  on  the  ground,  seize  the 
handle  and  dexterously  push  round  the  runner  stone  from  one  to  the 
other ;  the  stone  thus  acquires  considerable  velocity,  receiving  a  fresh 
momentum  as  the  handle  passes  each  grinder,  and  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds the  mill  is  continually  fed  by  handfuls  of  corn,  the  meal  passing 
out  by  a  notch  cut  in  the  rim  of  the  nether  stone.*  "  One  quern," 
says  Mr.  Graves,  "  serves  for  several  families ;  and,  although  the 
owner  may  chance  to  be  in  the  poorest  circumstances,  yet  no  charge 
is  ever  made  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  such  a  procedure  being 
counted  unlucky.1'  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  many  querns 
now  in  actual  use,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  handed  down  for  many 
generations  from  mother  to  daughter.  Ill  fortune  is  believed  to  ensue 
when  the  quern  is  sold ;  the  Beau-tighe,  or  "  woman  of  the  house,  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  part  with  this  heir  loom,  even  though  offered 
for  it  much  more  than  the  intrinsic  value."  May  not  these  customs 
be  relics  of  the  old  Jewish  law,  which  says  "  No  man  shall  take  the 
nether  or  upper  millstone  to  pledge."  j- 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  have  illustrated  on  the  second 
plate  four  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  querns,  also  exhibited  ;  they 

*  See  Arch.  Institute  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  394.    Also  the  modern  Irish  Quern 
presented  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  the  British  Museum, 
f  Deut.  xxiv.  v.  6. 
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are  preserved  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Jolm  Walker  Baily,  esq.  and 
are  typical  of  the  other  forms  usually  found.  Fig.  1  is  from  the 
Island  of  Rathlin  off  the  Irish  coast ;  it  is  of  a  hard  conglomerate, 
the  upper  side  appearing  to  be  somewhat  softer  than  the  under,  which 
resembles  what  is  termed  "  plum-pudding "  stone.  It  measures  18 
inches  in  diameter,  is  4  inches  thick  in  the  centre,  slanting  off  to  a 
width  of  3  inches  at  the  side,  and  has  an  aperture  or  grain-hole  in  the 
centre  of  3^  inches.  There  are  two  handle-holes,  and  on  either  side  of 
these  are  rude  decorated  carvings  of  the  cross  and  interlacing  knots. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  example  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  which  is  of  the  same  diameter,  but  less  in  thickness, 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  old  Irish  cross  contained  within  a  circle, 
the  hole  for  the  handle  being  placed  in  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
It  is  composed  of  sandstone,  the  ornamentation  is  in  high  relief,  and 
it  is  considered  to  have  been  a  church  quern.  "  It  was  found  in  a 
crannoge  in  Roughan  Lake  near  Dungannon,  county  of  Tyrone." 

Fig.  2  is  of  the  conical  or  sugar-loaf  form,  also  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  formed  from  a  hard  sharp  cutting  stone.  It  is  7 J  inches 
high,  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  across  at  the 
base,  and  much  resembles  in  form  and  size  an  example,  33  pounds  in 
weight,  which  was  found  in  position  on  the  nether  stone  some  years 
since  upon  a  bed  of  gravel  at  Garthorpe  in  Leicestershire.*  It  is  also 
similar  to  a  perfect  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  which  was  found 
at  Iwerne  Courtenay,  Dorset,  and  presented  to  tbe  Collection  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Bliss. 

Fig.  4  is  likewise  from  Ireland.  It  is  the  top  stone  of  a  quern 
measuring  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  projection  from  its  circum- 
ference of  2^  inches  where  the  handle-hole  is  placed.  It  is  6  inches 
high.    The  grain-hole  is  deeply  excavated. 

Fig.  5  is  of  late  date,  but  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  "  nether 
stone."  It  was  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  Whitecross 
Street,  London  ;  it  is  of  Purbeck  stone.  Its  form  is  best  described 
by  the  illustration,  which  well  indicates  the  side-lip  or  outlet  and 
the  central  orifice  for  the  spindle.  It  measures  16^-  inches  diameter, 
and  has  a  thickness  of  1J  inch. 


*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1815,  p.  209. 
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Monday,  16  January,  1871. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Burt  exhibited  two  stone  bosses  recently  found  at 
Aldgate,  among  the  debris  of  the  ancient  crypt  situate  at  the  corner 
of  Fenchurch  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street,  and  since  presented  by  him 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Corporation  at  Guildhall.  This  crypt,  usually 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  prior  to  its  removal  careful  plans  and  drawings  were 
prepared,  which,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Emslie,  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce.  These  plans  were  exhibited  and  described  by 
Mr.  Charles  Baily,  in  the  course  of  some  observations  on  the  remains. 
Some  remarks  were  also  offered  by  the  Chairman,  who  has  since  con- 
tributed the  following  detailed  communication  upon  the  uncertain 
history  of  this  departed  relic  of  old  London. 

Recent  improvements  have  rendered  necessary  the  destruction  of  an 
interesting  crypt,  situate  at  the  junction  of  Leadenhall  Street  and 
Fenchurch  Street,  a  little  west  of  the  well  where  afterwards  was 
erected  Aldgate  Pump. 

This  crypt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  historian 
John  Stowe,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  occupied  the 
house  immediately  above  it.  He  says  that,  Daring  some  commotions 
of  the  commons  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  other  shires,  in  the 
reign  of  Edwd  VI.  divers  persons  were  apprehended  and  executed  by 
the  martial  laws,  amongst  the  which  the  Baylif  of  Romford,  in  Essex, 
was  one.    He  was  brought  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  the  Knight 
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Marshall  to  the  well  within  Aldgate,  there  to  be  executed  on  a  gibet 
set  up  that  morning.  He  was  executed  upon  the  pavement  of  my 
door,  where  I  then  kept  house."  The  existence  of  this  crypt  is  noticed 
in  Maitland's  "  London,"  and  in  (i  London  and  its  Environs,"  printed 
for  R  and  J.  Dodsley,  1761,  vol.  iv.  p.  325,  as,  "  St.  Michael's,  an 
ancient  parochial  chapel  which  stood  at  the  end  of  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  the  remains  of  this  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  corner 
house.  They  extend  36  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  16  from  east  to 
west.  There  is  still  standing  the  Gothic  arched  roof,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  handsome  pillars,  the  whole  built  with  square  brick,  chalk, 
and  stone."  Much  the  same  notice  appears  in  "  History  of  London," 
&c,  by  Rev.  John  Entick,  1766,  vol.  i.  p.  94,  and  in  Maitland's 
"London,"  1772,  vol.  ii.  p.  780,  where  the  crypt  is  said  to  be  under 
the  house  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  chemist.  In  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
for  April,  1789,  page  293,  is  a  communication  on  "  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  near  Aldgate."  It  is  described  as  beneath  the  house  of  Mr. 
Relph,  and  is  said  to  prove  that  the  level  of  this  part  of  the  city  has 
been  greatly  raised  "  since  the  foundation  of  this  structure,  the  floor 
of  which  was  evidently  on  a  level  with  the  common  way."  The  writer 
has  considered  this  to  be  the  chapel  instead  of  a  crypt,  the  floor  of  which 
was  always  about  ten  feet  below  the  street.  At  this  time  the  building 
was  filled  with  earth,  "  within  two  feet  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars," 
and  a  view  of  the  crypt  is  given  in  this  condition.  The  length  is  said 
to  be  48  feet,  which  shows  that  the  south  bay  had  been  cleared  since 
1761.  Its  direction,  north  and  south,  is  likewise  noticed  as  "contrary 
to  our  mode  of  building  sacred  edifices."  The  writer  (Investigator) 
has  fallen  into  a  great  error  in  supposing  16  feet  of  the  shafts  to 
be  buried.  Another  paper  appears  on  this  structure  in  the  June 
number  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for  1789,  page  495,  in 
which  "  Pah-eophilus  Londinensis "  gives  a  good  digest  of  what  had 
been  written  on  this  building  and  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  but 
supposes  it  was  part  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Prior  Norman  in  the 
12th  century.  In  this  year  (1789)  a  description  was  published  by 
John  Carter,  with  a  very  good  view  of  the  crypt,  and  this,  enlarged,  is 
given  in  Plate  I.,  and  shows  the  condition  to  be  the  same,  as  far  as 
the  partial  filling  with  earth  is  concerned,  as  it  was  a  few  years  since. 
In  "  The  History  and  Survey  of  London,"  &c.  by  B.  Lambert,  1806, 
vol.  ii.  p.  393,"  is  the  plate  from  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  re- 
peated, but  no  new  matter  is  introduced.    In  "  London  and  Middlesex, 
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by  Brayley,  Nightingale,  and  Brewer,  1815,  vol.  iii.  p.  248,"  the 
crypt  is  mentioned  as  a  discovery  of  1789,  and  the  house  above  it  is 
said  to  be  occupied  by  Tipper  and  Fry,  No.  71.  In  "  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  London,"  &c,  by  Thomas  Allen,  1828,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
88-90,  a  view  of  the  crypt  is  given,  and  we  read  that  "  the  engraving 
shows  the  building  in  a  restored  state,"  but  as  this  view  has  been 
drawn  supposing  that  ten  feet  of  earth  (instead  of  two  feet  six  inches) 
covered  the  floor  of  .the  building,  it  has  given  it  too  lofty  a  character. 
There  is  likewise  a  very  correct  plan,  and  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  vaulting  ribs.  In  the  description 
of  the  building  the  position  of  the  sills  of  the  windows,  with  regard  to 
the  vault,  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  it  was  always  considerably 
underground,  and  the  steps  which  formed  the  approach  are  likewise 
described.  From  the  "  absence  of  any  religious  or  sacerdotal  emblem 
appearing  in  the  carvings,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  structure 
standing,  in  its  longest  proportions,  north  and  south,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  it  ever  was  a  church,  or  the  crypt  of  one,"  and  the  ar- 
chitectural knowledge  of  our  author  leads  him  to  suggest  that  "  it  is 
probable  that  these  remains  are  the  workmanship  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century."  "  Londinia  Illustrata,"  Robt.  Wilkinson, 
1822,  vol.  ii.  contains  a  well  executed  engraving  of  this  crypt,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  E.  Gardner, 
Esq.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  entire  height  of  the 
structure  was  more  than  20  feet,  and  this  even  is  strengthened,  so  far 
as  the  drawing  is  concerned,  by  the  introduction  of  the  figures  of  two 
men,  and  in  the  description  of  the  plate  is,  "  but  as  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  are  at  present  only  4  feet  above  the  floor,  the  altitude  of  the 
arches  at  first  might  have  amounted  to  18  feet." 

In  these  several  accounts  of  the  crypt  it  is  generally  described  as 
the  remains  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  the  only  circumstances  which 
are  suggested  against  this  view  are,  that  the  longest  dimensions  of  the 
building  is  north  and  south,  unlike  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  that  it 
is  without  any  Christian  emblem  or  device.  These  would  be  good 
reasons  for  doubt,  but  it  will  be  more  conclusive  to  show  that  St. 
Michael's  Church  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  crypt  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Aldgate  Ward.  There  is  in  "  Liber  Dun- 
thorn,"  which  is  a  collection  of  copies  of  ancient  deeds  and  other 
writings  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  an  account  in  Latin  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  soke  of  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  of  which 
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the  following  translation  will  be  found  in  Strype's  Stowe  and  other 
histories  of  London,  and  is  a  very  fair  rendering  of  the  original  : 
"  We  must  know  therefore  how  great  the  soke  is,  which  hath  such 
bounds.  From  the  gate  of  Aldgate,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  Bailey 
of  the  Tower,  called  Cungate,  and  all  Cheken  Lane,  towards  Barking 
Church,  as  far  as  the  churchyard,  except  one  house  nearer  than  the 
churchyard,  and  the  journey  is  returned  the  same  way,  as  far  as  the 
church  of  St.  Qlave  ;  and  then  we  come  back  by  the  street  which  goes 
to  Coleman  Church ;  then  it  goes  forth  towards  Fenchurch,  and  so 
there  is  on  this  side  our  houses  a  lane,  through  which  we  went  unto 
the  house  of  Theobald  Fitzlvo,  Alderman,  which  lane  now  is  stopped 
because  it  had  been  suspected  for  thieves  in  the  night :  therefore, 
because  a  way  was  not  open  there,  we  come  back  again  by  a  lane 
towards  the  church  of  St  Michael,  and  as  far  as  Lime  Street  to  the 
house  of  Richard  Cavel.  This,  therefore,  is  our  Inward  Soke,  and 
these  are  the  bounds  of  it.  This  the  Queen-Mother  gave  to  us,  with 
the  gate  of  Aldgate.  From  Lime  Street  we  go  through  the  street  by 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  far  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  upon 
the  Wall ;  then  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  This  is  the 
circuit  of  our  Inner  Soke." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bounds  of  this  soke  are  nearly  those  of  the 
ward  of  Aldgate  at  the  present  time.  To  clearly  understand  the 
position  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the 
boundary,  and  give,  where  necessary,  the  present  names  of  the  places 
mentioned.  It  commences  at  Aldgate,  and  goes  south  along  the  course 
of  London  Wall  (the  wall  now  destroyed)  until  we  come  to  one  of 
the  towers  thereon,  called  then  Cungate,  and  here  it  appears  to  go 
within  one  house  of  the  great  cemetery,  which  was  once  attached  to 
Allhallows,  Barking.  It  then  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly  course  to 
the  north  end  of  Seething  Lane  by  St.  Olave's  Church,  and  passes 
somewhat  east  to  the  church  of  St.  Katherine-Coleman,  and  then 
along  Fenchurch  Street  towards  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  which  stood 
before  the  fire  of  1666  in  the  middle  of  the  street  between  Mark  Lane 
and  Mincing  Lane  just  in  the  adjoining  ward  of  Langbourne.  From 
this  point  the  route  goes  north  by  a  lane  towards  Theobald  Fitzlvo's 
house,  which  lane  must  therefore  have  been  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  and  so  towards  that  part  of  Lime  Street  which 
runs  northward  near  the  north  end  of  Culluni  Street ;  but,  as  this  way 
had  been  stopped,  they  return  by  a  lane  towards  the  church  of  St. 
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Michael,  and  as  far  as  Lime  Street  to  the  house  of  Richard  Cavel. 
Thus  the  site  of  St.  Michael's  Church  is  brought  within  a  very  limited 
space,  viz. :  to  the  north  of  Fenchurch  Street,  to  the  east  of  Lime 
Street,  and  to  the  west  of  the  present  Ironmongers'  Hall,  or  between 
Billiter  Square  and  Lime  Street  Square.  In  Aggas's  map  of  1560, 
just  at  this  point,  an  inclosure  is  shown  with  a  cross  in  its  centre;  this 
is  probably  the  yard  of  the  church.  It  is  of  course  quite  useless  to 
search  in  any  existing  history  of  London  for  mention  of  this  church, 
as  the  churches  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Holy  Trinity 
were  probably  destroyed  when  Norman  erected  the  priory  of  the 
Trinity  in  1107,  or  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1135,  which  burnt  the 
priory.  The  date  of  the  perambulation  which  we  have  used  must  be 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Theobald  Fitzlvo  was 
alderman  of  the  ward  in  1264,  or  more  than  300  years  before  the  date 
of  Stowe's  history.  These  old  churches  may  have  existed  as  ruins  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  being  thus  placed 
in  the  west  part  of  Aldgate  Ward,  instead  of  at  the  junction  of  Fen- 
church Street  and  Leadenhall  Street,  over  this  crypt,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  boundary  of  the  soke,  which  is  described  as  going  along  the 
northern  portion  of  Lime  Street,  through  the  street  (St.  Mary  Axe), 
by  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  (Undershaft),  to  St.  Augustine's  (Papey) 
which  stood  near  London  Wall  at  the  end  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  then 
by  the  course  of  London  Wall  to  the  churchyard  (of  the  Priory),  which 
stood  just  west  of  Aldgate,  from  which  point  we  started. 

If  this  crypt  is  not  any  part  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  for  what 
purpose  was  it  built  ?  This  is  not  readily  determined.  Such  crypts 
have  not  frequently  occurred  in  London,  and  it  is  unlike  the  usual 
basement  of  a  private  house  of  the  middle  ages.  These  are  generally 
semi-cylindrical  in  form  and  were  strengthened  by  broad  ribs  with  bold 
chamfers.  Such  vaults  of  all  periods  are  frequently  found  in  London. 
In  Cannon  Street  and  Garlick  Hill  they  existed  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  public  building,  either  of  the  ward 
or  the  city,  existed  at  this  spot.  The  junction  of  these  two  important 
streets  must  at  all  times  have  been  a  place  of  great  traffic,  and  one 
therefore  well  suited  for  the  carrying  out  public  acts.  Such  a  view 
is  supported  by  the  execution  mentioned  by  Stowe.  Whatever  was 
the  superstructure  it  must  have  been  irregular  in  form  and  not  very 
large.  The  south  part  of  the  crypt  consisted  of  two  vaults  separated 
by  columns,  and  in  each  vault  were  three  bays  with  the  diagonal  and 
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transverse  vaulting-ribs,  supported  by  two  central  columns  with  well- 
executed  cajDS,  and  against  the  walls  on  corbels  with  grotesque  carved 
heads.  These  three  bays  together  were  36  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  16  feet  6  inches  (the  part  described  previous  to  1789), 
but  the  western  wall  was  prolonged  12  feet,  making  the  total  length 
of  this  wall  48  feet  6  inches.  Two  irregular  bays  were  thus  formed  at 
the  north  end,  which  were  divided  by  a  wall  terminated  by  a  semi- 
shaft  and  cap,  which  received  the  vaulting-ribs.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  vaulting-ribs  were  six  well-carved  bosses,  con- 
sisting of  heads  and  foliage  arranged  about  them  in  an  uncommon 
manner.  Two  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Plate  II.  The  ribs  were 
boldly  moulded,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections. 
The  central  columns  were  formed  of  a  cluster  of  four  shafts,  which 
together  measured  2  feet  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  4  feet  2  inches 
long.  The  total  height  of  the  cap,  column,  and  base  was  5  feet 
4  inches.  The  height  from  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  columns  to  the 
bosses  at  the  junction  of  the  vaulting-ribs  was  12  feet.  The  light 
appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  three  windows,  two  being  placed  at 
the  north  end,  and  one  in  the  east  bay  at  the  south  end.  They  were 
about  2  feet  across ;  the  internal  sill  was  about  8  feet  6  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  the  external  sill  wo  aid  be  about  level  with  the  top  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  vaulting.  The  entrance  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  on 
the  west  side  in  the  most  northern  of  the  regular  bays,  and  it 
entered  the  crypt  under  a  pointed  arch.  Openings  also  existed  in  the 
next  bays  towards  the  south,  but  their  character  is  uncertain. 

The  diameter  of  the  central  columns  appears  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  error  formerly  as  to  their  height,  for  we  see  they  were  estimated 
at  10  feet  and  even  more  than  that  elevation.  If  we  compare  them 
with  columns  in  similar  positions  it  will  not  appear  an  extraordinary 
conclusion.  The  columns  of  Gerard's  Hall  crypt  were  but  1  foot 
in  diameter,  and  the  shaft  alone  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  columns 
of  2  feet  5  inches  in  diameter  were  much  more  than  5  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  including  the  caps  and  bases.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  compare  this  crypt  with  similar  structures.  Independent 
of  its  greatest  length  running  from  north  to  south,  unlike  most  eccle- 
siastical structures,  we  have  the  division  into  two  vaults.  This  is 
especially  secular  or  domestic ;  indeed  such  an  arrangement  does  not 
usually  occur  in  churches  for  more  than  four  combined  bays,  but  for 
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other  buildings  this  is  the  rule.  Such  was  the  plan  of  Gerard's  Hall 
crypt,  and  Mr.  C.  Baily  told  you  that  two  such  crypts  existed  in 
Guildford,  seven  in  Chester,  and  several  at  York,  Bristol,  and  other 
places.  Such  was  the  plan  at  the  Strangers1  Hall  at  Canterbury,  and 
of  halls  at  Norwich,  also  of  the  crypt  of  South  Wingfield  Manor-house 
in  Derbyshire,  and  in  numerous  other  cases  of  domestic  buildings. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  most  easy  of  access  is  the 
crypt  under  the  east  end  of  the  Guildhall  of  London.  Here  are  three 
vaults  similar  so  far  to  the  undercrofts  of  churches,  but  differing  in 
having  the  vaults  of  equal  span.  This  departure  from  the  usual  civil 
arrangement  may  have  been  determined  by  extent  of  span  of  the  arch, 
for  we  find  in  South  Wingfield  Manor-house  that  an  undercroft  of 
about  36  feet  is  divided  into  two  vaults  of  18  feet  span,  but  the  50  feet 
of  Guildhall  may  have  required  three  vaults.  Mr.  C.  Baily  has  placed 
the  period  of  the  building  of  this  crypt  to  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second,  and  also  remarked  that  the  direction  of  the  north  and  south 
walls  proves  that  both  Fenchurch  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street  have 
since  that  time  retained  their  present  course. 

It  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  parishes  which  existed 
at  the  erection  of  the  priory  of  Christ  Church  or  Trinity.  This  priory 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  same  place  where  Siredus  sometime 
began  to  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Cross  and  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  This  ancient  church  contributed  30  shillings  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Waltham.  The  abbey  church  here  is  also  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  when  Matilda  founded  Christ  Church  or  Trinity 
she  gave  to  the  church  of  Waltham  a  mill  instead  of  this  payment. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  building  of  Siredus,  but  Matilda's  Priory  is 
said  to  have  occupied  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Katherine,  and  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  now  was  made  but 
one  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  in  old  time  of  the  Holy  Cross  or 
Holy  Rood  parish.  At  this  time,  therefore  (1108),  the  old  parish  of 
the  Holy  Rood  had  disappeared,  and  four  parishes  appear  on  its  site. 
In  the  perambulation  of  the  old  soke  of  the  priory  we  find  the  parishes 
of  Coleman  Church  (St.  Katherine),  St.  Michael,  St.  Andrew  (Under- 
shaft),  and  of  The  Trinity  (now  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place),  but  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  Holy  Rood  are  not  mentioned.  This  loss  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  is  not  easily  explained.  Could  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  have  been  dedicated  formerly  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ?  Such 
changes  in  dedication  are  known,  and,  even  in  this  ward  or  soke, 
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Stowe  tells  us  that  St.  Katherine  Coleman  was  called  St.  Katlierinc 
and  All  Saints. 

This  would  make  up  all  the  parishes  which  are  given  at  the  several 
periods  in  this  locality.  The  existence  of  St.  Katherine  Coleman  and 
St.  Katherine  Cree  as  two  distinct  parishes  adjoining  is  remarkable.  The 
parish  of  St.  Katherine  Coleman  belonged  to  the  ancient  establishment 
of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  and  so  remained  until  the  Dissolution.  Was  it 
a  part  of  this  parish  which  was  taken  into  the  precinct  of  the  Trinity  ? 
The  inhabitants  of  the  inclosed  parish  of  St.  Katherine  at  first  used  the 
priory  church,  but  it  was  agreed  afterwards  that  they  should  have  a 
church  erected,  and  use  the  priory  church  only  at  certain  times.  This 
would  be  what  we  might  expect  of  a  part  of  a  parish  detached  at  the 
establishment  of  the  priory,  but  which  desired  to  be  released  from  the 
control  of  the  prior,  and  to  be  a  parish  of  itself,  with  its  own  church. 
We  must  not  confound  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  with  a  small 
parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  St.  Ursula,  and  the  11,000  Virgins. 
This  was  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Helen.  The  church  was  destroyed,  and  the  parish  united, 
by  Edmund  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  to  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  in 
the  year  1561. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  read  a  paper  on  the  Painted  Glass  in  the 
windows  in  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,  illustrated  by  facsimile 
drawings  of  the  various  subjects  depicted  therein.  These  are  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  both  from  the  period  in  the  art  of  Glass  Painting, 
which  they  serve  to  illustrate,  and  the  selection  of  the  persons  re- 
presented, many  being  portraits  of  individuals  of  high  distinction 
in  byegone  days.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Baily  we  are  enabled  to 
associate  with  the  following  notice  of  his  paper  two  illustrations 
from  his  original  drawings  carefully  reduced  by  Mr.  Emslie  to  one- 
fourth  the  actual  size,  and  which  form  a  portion  of  the  series  about 
to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Baily  with  a  full  description  of  the  entire  collection 
of  these  important  memorials  of  an  interesting  period  in  English  history. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  King  Edward  III.,  having  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Philippa  of  Hainault,  invited  to  this  country  a 
number  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Flemings,  who  were  mostly  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth.  These  people,  famous  for  their 
talent  and  industry,  soon  became  rich — indeed  so  wealthy  as  in  course 
of  a  century  or  more  to  become  large  possessors  of  land,  especially  in  the 
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eastern  counties  of  England.  They  married  into  old  English  families, 
and  from  such,  alliances  several  of  our  present  nobility  have  descents. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  classes  of  society 
to  erect  churches  and  chapels,  and  to  found  chantries  and  altars  where 
masses  were  daily  said  and  sung  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  difficult  to  turn  to  a  will  made  previously  to  the 
Reformation  without  observing  that  the  principal  part  of  the  testator's 
personal  property  is  left  to  the  Church  for  these  purposes.  The  county 
of  Suffolk,  particularly  its  south-eastern  portion,  is  very  rich  in  churches 
so  built.  The  wealthy  families  rivalled  each  other  in  their  endeavours 
to  erect  grand  buildings,  and  in  this  immediate  district,  whilst 
Thomas  Spring  *  the  rich  clothier  of  Lavenham  was  there  engaged, 
John  Clopton  a  representative  of  an  old  English  family  located  from  a 
very  early  period  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  rebuilding  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Long  Melford.  The  history  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  is  plainly  but  concisely  told  in  an  inscription  cut  in  the 
stone  parapets  outside  the  building.  The  letters  vary  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high  :  Over  the  entrance  porch  reads  "  Pray  for  ye 
soulis  of  William  Clopton,  Margery,  and  Marg'r  his  wife9,  and  for  ye 
soule  of  Alice  Clopton  and  for  John  Clopto  :  and  for  alle  thoo  soulis  yfc 
the  seyd  John  is  bonde  to  prey  for." 

Another  inscription  over  the  lower  windows  from  the  porch,  south 
side,  commemorates  Roger  Moriell,  with  an  injunction  to  pray  for  his 
soul,  and  that  of  John  Keche,  and  his  "  fadr  and  modr  of  whos' goods 
yis  arche  was  made."  Also  for  the  soul  of  "  Thorn's  Elys  and  for 
yc  good  sped  of  Jone  Elys  maks  h'of,"  also  "  John  Pie  and  Alys  his  wyf 
of  whos  goods  yis  arch  was  made  and  yes  twey  wydowys  glasid  " 
likewise  "  John  Distr  and  Alis  and  for  the  good  sped  of  John  Distr  and 
X'pian  makrs  hrof.,?  A  similar  kind  of  inscription  continues  round  the 
parapets  and  every  part  of  the  church,  save  the  modern  tower, 
throughout  the  nave,  the  •  aisles  and  various  chapels ;  the  names 
mentioned  comprising  various  members  of  the  family  of  the  Martyns, 
Roger  Moryell,  and  Margaret  and  Kateryn  his  wives,  John  Clopton, 
AVyllem  Quaytis,  John  Smyth,  and  Thomas  Couper.  The  inscription 
on  the  parapet  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  especial 
value,  as  giving  the  exact  date  of  the  completion  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  belonged  to  the  Martyn  family. 

"  Pray  for  the  soulis  of  Laurens  Martyn  and  Marion  his  wyffe, 

*  The  ancestor  of  Spring  Rice  the  first  Lord  Mounteagle. 
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Elizabeth  Martyn  ad  Jone,  and  for  ye  good  estat  of  Richard  Martyn 
and  Roger  Martyn,  and  ye  wyvis  and  alle  ye  childn  of  whos  goods 
 made  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  cccclxxxxiiii. 

The  old  tower  of  the  church  was  burnt  by  fire,  and  falling  down 
destroyed  part  of  the  following  inscription  which  was  on  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  commencing  at  the  tower :  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of 
Mast1-  Giles  Dent  late  parson  of  Melford  of  whos  goods  John  Clopton 
Maistr  Robt.  Coteler  and  Thomas  Elys  did  yis  arch  make  glase  and 
the  ruf  wt  " 

Throughout  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  the  edifice  the  Cloptons  are  mentioned, 
and  especially  John  Clopton,  showing  that  his  was  the  master-mind 
which  directed  the  building  or  rather  the  re-building  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  district  assisted  him  with  their  money  and 
their  goods.  But  it  was  not  only  on  the  building  that  he  was  engaged, 
for  with  others  he  filled  all  the  windows  with  stained  and  painted  glass, 
and,  considering  that  in  the  church  and  its  several  chapels  there  are 
no  less  than  9G  large  windows,  this  work  of  itself  was  no  small  matter. 

Some  of  this  glass  is  in  the  church  at  the  present  time,  although 
but  a  small  quantity  compared  with  the  large  amount  originally  in  the 
building;  and  having  regard  to  the  ill  usage  which  it  has  received  during 
the  space  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  figures  now  remaining  are  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  condition.  The  churchwardens'  accounts  for  the  year 
1577  contain  several  entries  of  money  paid  for  the  destruction  of  the 
windows,  such  as — 

Pd  to  Fyrmyn,  the  glasyer  of  Sudburyc,  for  defacynge  of  the  sentences  and 
imagerye  in  the  glasse  windowes,  lis. 

Some  five  or  six  years  since  the  whole  of  the  then  remaining  painted 
glass  was  taken  from  the  original  situations,  collected  together,  and 
re-glazed  in  the  east  window  and  in  the  two  windows  of  the  west  end 
of  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave.  •  At  this  time  the  glass  was 
principally  in  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  and  perhaps  too  high  for 
"  Fyrmyn  the  glasyer  "  to  read  the  sentences.  Although  the  figures, 
which  were  perfect,  were  replaced  in  that  condition,  it  is  still  to  be 
regretted  that  this  step  was  taken,  for  much  modern  glass  of  the  most 
common  description,  including  recent  titles  and  sentences,  became  thus 
mixed  up  with  the  old  figures,  and  a  number  of  ancient  fragments — 
each  of  much  value  in  its  original  position — have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  patchwork  and  rendered  worse  than  useless.  Of  all  the 
abominations  which  arc  perpetrated  under  the  cant  plea  of  restoration, 
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not  one  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  the  removal  of  a  monument 
from  its  original  situation  to  another  place,  and  it  little  matters  whether 
the  monument  removed  be  a  stone  or  marble  tomb,  an  engraved 
brass  or  a  piece  of  painted  glass,  the  mischief  done  is  as  great  in  one 
case  as  the  other. 

The  Melford  glass  is  of  two  different  kinds.  The  first  embraces 
figures  of  saints  and  subjects  relating  to  sacred  history;  the  other,  repre- 
sentations of  secular  persons,  members  of  some  great  families  of 
England  who  have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
As  works  of  art  the  figures  may  perhaps  not  claim  a  very  high 
position,  much  of  the  drawing  and  execution  being  of  a  rude  character; 
but  as  illustrating  the  history  of  fifteenth-century  art  in  England,  and 
throwing  the  light  they  do  on  the  peculiar  costume  of  that  time,  as 
well  as  confirming  many  otherwise  doubtful  questions  of  a  genealogical 
character,  they  are  of  real  interest  and  value. 

John  Clopton  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  no  doubt  proud  of 
the  position  and  influence  which  his  family  had  attained  and  he  him- 
self held  in  society,  and,  in  selecting  the  persons  whose  effigies  he 
wished  to  place  in  the  Melford  windows,  he  included  those  illustrious 
families  with  whom  he  could  claim  connection  either  in  blood,  by 
marriage,  or  by  political  sentiment;  for,  in  most  cases  where  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  respecting  the  person  represented,  something 
appears  which  indicates  a  connection  with  the  Clopton  family.  For 
example,  Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Clopton  Hall  in  Wickham- 
brook,  and  grandfather  of  our  John,  was  late  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  married  to  his  second  wife  Katherine,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  William  Mylde,  of  Clare  in  Suffolk  ;  by  this  match  he 
obtained  the  rich  property  of  Kentwell,  situate  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Melford  churchyard.  Sir  Thomas  Clopton  and  Katherine 
Mylde  are  two  of  the  figures  now  in  the  church.  After  his  death 
she  married  Sir  William  Tendryng,  of  Tendryng  Hall,  at  Stoke  by 
Nayland,  and  by  hirn  left  an  only  daughter  Alice  Tendryng,  who 
married  Sir  John  Howard,  the  grandfather  of  John*  the  first  Duke 
of  Norfolk  of  the  Howard  family.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
as  Baron  Howard  by  King  Edward  IV.  1470,  and  created  Earl 
Marshal  and  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  III.  in  1485.    He  was  the 

*  This,  the  premier  Dukedom,  remains  in  the  family. 
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Jockey  of  Norfolk  who  was  killed  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare: 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.* 

This  important  connection  accounts  for  so  many  of  the  Howards 
being  introduced  into  the  windows  of  the  church.  In  the  west  window 
is  the  figure  of  a  Lady  Howard,  but  the  coat  of  arms  upon  her  kirtle 
is  so  obliterated  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  her  own  family. 
There  is  a  figure  of  Elizabeth  Howard,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  John  de  Vere,  twelfth  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Master  Philipson  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Anne  of  Geierstein ;  and  one  of  Elizabeth  Tilney, 
who  was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  second  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodden  Field.  In  the  north  light  of  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a  figure  of  Sir  William  Howard,  Chief  Justice 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  he  is  represented  in  his 
robes.  The  jDarentage  of  William  Howard,  or,  as  his  name  was  more 
usually  spelled,  Haward,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  neither 
given  by  Dugdale  or  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,f  both  authors  making  him 
the  stirps  of  the  family; \  however,  Henry  Howard  of  Corby  Castle,  in 
his  Memorials,  makes  him  the  grandson  of  Robert  Howard  of  Terring- 
ton  and  Wiggenhall,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  living  in  12  Henry  III. 
and  son  of  John  Howard,  living  in  45  Henry  III.  and  Lucy  Germund 
his  wife.§  The  pedigree  written  by  Camden  ||  states  the  grandfather 
to  have  been  William  de  Wiggenhall,  the  son  of  Alanus,  with  whom 
it  commences.  They  were,  writes  Henry  Howard,  "  what  we  should  call 
private  gentlemen  of  small  estate,  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  living  at 
home,  intermarrying  with  their  neighbours,  and  witnessing  each  other's 
deeds  of  conveyance  and  contracts."  That  William  Howard's  property 
was  of  some  considerable  extent  in  Norfolk  has  been  presumed  from 
*  Richard  III.  Act  v.  s.  3. 

f  See  Memorials  of  the  Howard  family,  privately  printed.  In  addition  to  the 
above  several  other  peerages  nourished,  though  now  extinct.  The  Viscounty  of 
Bindon,  1559-1619;  Earldom  of  Nottingham,  1597-1681;  of  Northampton,  1604- 
1614;  Barony  of  Howard  of  Escrick,  1628-1711;  Earldom  of  Norwich,  1672-1777; 
of  Stafford,  1618-1762;  and  of  Bindon,  1706-1722.  In  the  present  House  of  Peers 
the  Earldoms  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  of  Carlisle  and  of  Effingham,  and  Barony 
of  Howard  of  Walden,  are  represented  by  descendants  of  the  same  parentage. 

J  Dugdale's  Baronage,  II.  265;  Brydges'  Collins  Peerage,  1.  52. 

§  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family,  1834,  App.  xl. 

||  Arundel  MSS.  512,  fol.  456;  also  Ellis's  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  Camden 
Society,  p.  115. 
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his  nomination  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  repair 
of  the  banks  and  drains  in  that  part  of  the  county  where  his  estate 
was  situate ;  *  but  as  this  occurred  in  22  Edward  I.  the  appoint- 
ment more  probably  arose  from  his  having  already  attained  sufficient 
eminence  in  his  profession  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  eight  special 
justices  who  were  assigned  in  21  Edward  L  1293,  to  take  assizes 
throughout  the  realm  in  aid  of  the  judges  on  both  benches,  and  of  the 
justices  itinerant.  The  district  to  which  he  was  assigned  comprehended 
the  northern  counties. f  Whatever  was  the  extent,  however,  of  his 
patrimonial  possessions,  he  gradually  augmented  them  by  purchases 
in  Wiggenhall,  East  Winch,  and  other  neighbouring  townships.  J  In 
his  character  of  justice  of  assize  he  was  summoned  to  the  Parliament 
of  August  1295.  §  On  11  October  1297,  25  Edward  I.  he  was  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  took  the  oath  in  the  Ex- 
chequer before  the  Chancellor  and  the  Barons  of  that  court  ||  to  be 
faithful  in  his  office.  Both  in  the  33  and  35  of  Edward  I,  he  was  one 
of  the  judges  named  in  Commissions  of  Trailbaston,^"  the  latter  being 
the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.**  On  the  accession  of  Edward  II.  he 
was  reappointed,  and  he  sat  in  the  court  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  part  of  the  second  year  of  that  reign.  Dugdale  states  that  the  last 
fine  levied  before  him  was  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
2  Edward  II.  which  is  probably  the  Decollation  of  that  Saint,  August 
29,  1308,  and  not  his  Nativity,  June  25,  1309,  because  the  patent  of 
Howard's  successor  Henry  le  Scrope  was  dated  20  November  1308. 
In  the  ancient  inscription  Howard  was  described  as  "  Cheff  Justis  of 
Englond."  This  figure,  which  represents  him  in  his  judicial  robes, 
cannot  however  be  considered  a  portrait,  because  it  was  executed  nearly 
two  hundred  yearsff  after  the  time  that  Howard  lived,  and  Mr.  Foss  in 

*  Dugdale  and  Brydges.  +  See  Dugdale,  Chron.  Series. 

J  "  Memorials,'1  ut  supra.  §  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges. 

||  Madox's  Exchequer,  ii.  91. 

This  was  the  popular  name  given  to  special  Commissions  issued  under  the 
"Ordinacio  de  Trailbastons,"  33  Edw.  I.  (Rot.  Pari.  i.  178;  Foedera,  ii.  960), 
and  afterwards  at  intervals  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  "  Trailbastons  " 
were  offenders  armed  with  sticks  or  clubs,  who  infested  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  whose  misdeeds  caused  so  general  a  panic  that  special  means  of 
repression  were  deemed  necessary.  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols 
in  Archceologia,  xl.  89. 

**  Rot.  Pari.  I.  178,  218. 

ff  Dugdale's  Orig.  44,  39.    Judges  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 
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the  "Judges  of  England"  seems  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  was  chief 
justice,  for  which  no  other  evidence  than  this  inscription  exists.  He  had 
two  wives,  both  of  whom  were  named  Alice.  The  first  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Ufford,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  which  acquired  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk ;  the  second  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Fitton, 
of  Fitton,  in  Wiggenhall  St.  Germains,  which  she  afterwards  inherited. 
She  resided  with  her  husband  at  East  Winch  near  Lynn,  where  he 
built  a  chapel  adjoining  the  church,  and  he  was  probably  there  buried. 
The  first  marriage  produced  no  issue  ;  but  by  the  second  he  left  two 
sons,  Sir  John  and  Sir  William.  Sir  Robert,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
this  Sir  John  in  the  fifth  generation  married  Margaret  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  ultimately  became  coheir  of 
John  Mowbray  the  fourth  duke.  Their  son  John  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  the  husband  of  Alice  Tendryng. 

There  are  the  figures  of  two  other  judges.  John  Haugh,  Serjeant- 
at-law  and  Judge  of  Assize.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Puisne 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  3  Feb.  1487,  and  the  portrait  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  Serjeant-at-law  of  Chaucer  in 
a  motley  dress  :  J 

He  roue  but  homely  in  a  medley  cote, 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  "with  barres  small. 

He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  Reader  in  1469, 
and  again  in  1473 :  also  a  governor  in  various  years  extending  from 

*  See  also  a  paper  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  39,  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner, 
F.S.A.  in  illustration  of  four  illuminations,  temp.  Henry  VI.  representing  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  In  this  paper  the  origin  and  significance  of 
party-coloured  gowns  are  considered.  In  the  illustration  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  there  stand  at  the  bar  three  Serjeants  with  coifs,  wearing  party-coloured 
gowns  of  blue  and  green  and  blue  and  brown.  The  gowns  are  striped  or  rayed, 
some  vertically  and  others  diagonally,  the  divisions  of  the  respective  colours 
being  separated  straight  down  the  front  and  back.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Jan.  24,  1867,  is  a  learned  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Sec.  of  this  Society)  in  which  he  traces  the  use  of 
such  coloured  robes  at  the  creation  of  Serjeants-at-Law  to  a  period  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  remarking  that  they  were  worn  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
viz.  in  1762,  but  from  that  period  the  decline  in  all  the  ancient  observances  con- 
nected with  the  creation  of  Sejeants  was  rapid,  and  they  were  probably  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  relic  of  the  old  custom  yet  remains. 
On  the  first  .day  of  term  the  Serjeants  wear  purple  robes,  at  sittings  in  lanco 
black  cloth  gowns,  and  on  state  occasions  and  Lord  Mayors'  dinners  they  appear 
in  scarlet. 
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1470  to  1485.  In  what  court  he  practised  does  not  appear,  for  his 
name  is  not  recorded  in  the  year  books,  nor  is  he  mentioned  as  having 
taken  the  degree  of  the  Coif  before  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.  This 
event  occurred  about  Hilary  Term  1487,  2  Henry  VII.  In  that 
term  the  first  fine  was  levied  before  him,  and  in  the  following  November 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  the  office  of 
Steward  at  the  Queen's  coronation  was  committed.  His  judicial  career 
was  a  short  one,  for  he  does  not  appear  in  court  after  Trinity  Term 
1489.*  After  his  death  his  widow  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomas  Billing,  became  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Lovett,  of  Astwell  in  Northamptonshire,  and  had  a  son 
named  Stephen.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  connection  between 
Haugh  and  Clopton,  for  there  was  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  windows, 
which  is  copied  in  a  MS.  account  of  the  church,  recording  the  names 
of  John  Clopton,  John  Haugh,  and  John  Ellys,  as  paying  with  their 
goods  for  the  glazing  of  the  tenth  window  from  the  east  on  the  north 
side  of  the  clerestory  of  the  nave.  The  other  judge  is  Richard  Pygot, 
and  he  also  is  represented  as  a  Serjeant-at-Law.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Cloptons,  his  niece  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Pygot,  having  married  Sir  Walter  Clopton,  of  Topsfield  Hall,  Hadleigh. 
An  interesting  feature  in  these  two  figures  is  the  illustration  it  affords 
of  how  such  pictures  were  manufactured.  The  figures  of  Haugh  and 
Pygot  face  each  other;  the  features  are  different,  showing  that  each  is 
intended  as  a  portrait,  but  the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  almost 
identical,  being  merely  reversed,  and  the  leaded  lines  exactly  coinciding. 

The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  Sir  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Montgomery,  K  B.  of  Falkbourne,  co.  Essex,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
sister  of  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudeley  ;  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Sir 
John,  beheaded  3  Edward  IV.  and  Sir  Thomas.  He  was  "  esquire 
of  the  body"  to  Henry  VI.;  Sheriff  of  Hants  23  Henry  VI.;  and  of 
Norfolk  2,  3,  and  7  Edward  IV.  and  6  Henry  VII.  He  became  one 
of  the  most  intimate  councillors  of  Edward  IV.  and  De  Comines 
speaks  of  him  as  "  un  chivallier  fort  prive  de  luy."  That  king 
appointed  him  Steward  of  Hadley,  Treasurer  of  Ireland  for  life,  and 
Captain  of  Carnarvon.  He  accompanied  Edward  to  France,  and  was 
afterwards  his  Ambassador  to  Louis  XL    Sir  Thomas  was  selected 


*  Dugdale's  Orig.  47,  100,  249-258.    Rymer,  xii.  328. 
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to  escort  Queen  Margaret  to  France  when  she  left  England  for  ever 
in  1475.  Edward  IV.*  made  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery  a  K.G.  April 
22,  1475,  and  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  to 
his  will. 

His  name  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  supervisors  to  the  will  of  Geoffrey 
Poole,  esq,  dated  12  October  1474,  and  proved  21  March  1475;  and 
again,  as  one  of  the  executors  to  the  will  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, proved  31  October  1480.  He  is  mentioned,  too,  in  the  last 
testament  of  King  Henry  VII.  among  certain  individuals  who  held 
and  enjoyed  lordships  by  authority  of  a  Parliament  held  20  February 
1492.  The  name  occurs  as  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  knt.  deceased, 
and  the  will  bears  two  dates,  viz.:  10  April  1504,  and  the  last  day 
of  March  1509.  His  own  will  is  dated  28  July  1489,  and  sets  forth 
that  his  body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Tower  Hill  "  in  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  which  I  have  lately  made  there."  He  directs  also 
that  the  body  of  his  wife,  Dame  Philippa,  be  removed  from  Falk- 
bourne  to  the  same  place,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge.  His  connection 
with  John  Clopton  was  by  marriage,  his  brother  Sir  John  Mont- 
gomery and  John  Clopton  having  espoused  two  sisters,  Anne  and 
Alice,  daughters  of  Robert  Darcy,  of  Maiden  in  co.  Essex.  The 
portrait  of  Dame  Anne  Montgomery  is  still  in  existence  with  the  arms 
of  Montgomery  and  Darcy.  In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  he  speaks 
of  John  Clopton  as  his  brother,  and  appoints  him  one  of  his  executors. 

There  is  a  figure  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Knight  of  the  Body  to 
Henry  VII.  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Clifford,  (ancestor  to  the  Earls  of 
Cumberland,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland). 
Sir  Robert  was  the  first  person  of  any  importance  who  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  Perkin  Warbeck.  This  portrait  was  removed  from  a  window  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  where  it  was  placed  by 
the  figures  of  Elizabeth  Barley,  j  his  wife,  and  Sir  Ralph  Joceleyn,  her 
first  husband,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  first  in  1464, 
and  again  in  1476.    These  two  last  also  remain.    At  Aspenden  in 

*  Shakespereana  Genealogica — G.  R.  French. 

f  Erroneously  spelt  Berkeley  and  Barkley  by  Ohauncy  and  Clutterbuck,  and 
go  copied  by  most  writeis.  She  was  daughter  of  William  Barley  of  Albury,  who 
was  born  1451,  attainted  of  high  treason  1495,  pardoned  and  restored  1503,  died 
1521.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Darcy  of  Danbury,  Essex, 
and  had  issue  Henry  of  Albury,  Dorothy  Abbess  of  Bocking,  and  Elizabeth 
before  mentioned.    See  History  of  Hertfordshire,  by  J.  E.  Cussans,  Esq.  1870. 
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Herts  are  fine  portraits  in  brass  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  his  wife, 
which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans  in  his  History  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  woodcut.  Loth  the 
figures  are  in  a  devotional  attitude,  and  beneath  them  runs  an  imperfect 
inscription  in  black  letter.  "  The  surcoat  of  Sir  Robert  is  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Clifford,  Cheque  or  and  azure,  a 
fess  gules  quartered  with  three  annulets  or,  impal- 
ing Sable,  three  quatrefoils  ?  or,  differenced  over  all 
with  an  Annulet.  The  same  arms  are  repeated  on 
a  shield  behind  him.  The  mantle  of  the  lady  is 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Clifford  on  the  dexter 
side,  and  her  paternal  arms,  Ermine,  three  bars 
Arms  of  Barley.  v;avy  sable  for  Barley  on  the  sinister."  The  figure 
of  Sir  Robert  at  Long  Melford  is  habited  in  a  similar  tabard  em- 
blazoned with  his  arms. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  east  window  is  the  subject  "  Our  Lady  of 
Pity,"  being  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
lap.  This  subject  is  one  which  is  favoured  abroad,  and  in  the  present 
representation  has  points  of  peculiar  interest.  A  preposterous  and 
emaciated  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  covered  with  spots  intended  to 
represent  the  "  Bloody  Sweat,"  each  spot  is  a  "  trinity,"  that  is  to 
say,  it  consists  of  three  marks  beneath  one :  and  the  glass  painter, 
though  following  the  conventional  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
ornamenting  the  wounds  in  the  side  and  feet,  has  entirely  forgotten  to 
represent  the  prints  of  the  nails  through  the  hands  of  our  Lord.  The 
drawing  is  rude,  and,  while  the  subject  is  curious  in  the  history  of 
glass  painting,  it  is  certainly  disagreeable  in  effect.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  is  a  figure  of  a  man  in  a  blue  gown,  furred. 

In  the  same  window  is  a  figure  of  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr. 

These  the  Pieta  (as  the  subject  is  usually  called)  and  St.  Edmund, 

represent  the  figures  standing  upon  altars,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
only  shows  how  the  ordinances  of  the  Romish  Church  were  attended 
to,  that  they  are  depicted  as  wooden  tables,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  which  direct  that  all  altars  should  be  of  stone.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  wooden  altars  were  used  previously  to  the  Reformation, 
for  in  the  will  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Knight,  1542,  directions  are  given 
to  his  executors  to  found  a  perpetual  chantry  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  of  Whytechurch,  in  Salop,  and  it  states  that 
"Whereas  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Knight,  my  father  deceased,  bequeathed 
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....  one  table  of  timber  for  the  altar  in  the  said  chapel."  At  the 
feet  of  the  King  is  the  last  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  who  resigned 
the  abbey  to  Henry  VIII.  On  either  side  is  a  good  picture  of  a  saint : 
one  is  St.  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  great  order  of  Mendicant 
Friars.  The  other  is  Peter  Martyr,  his  disciple  and  successor,  de- 
scribed in  his  title  as  Peter  Milte,  which  if  intended  for  Peter  Militis, 
or  Peter  the  Warrior  or  Fighter,  would  well  describe  the  character  of 
the  man  :  he  was  known  as  an  influential  preacher,  "  and  remarkable  for 
the  intolerant  zeal  and  for  the  unrelenting  cruelty  with  which  he  pursued 
those  heretics  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  early  life."  For 
his  services  to  the  Church  he  was  appointed  Inquisitor-General  by 
Pope  Honorius  III.  He  was  a  most  quarrelsome  man ;  and  was  at 
last  murdered;  even  in  his  own  day  it  was  considered  that  he  merited 
his  death.  Two  noblemen  of  the  Venetian  State  whom  he  had 
delivered  up  to  the  secular  authorities,  and  who  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  confiscation  of  property,  resolved  on  taking  summary  and 
sanguinary  vengeance.  They  hired  assassins  to  waylay  Peter  on  his 
return  from  Como  to  Milan,  and  posted  them  at  the  entrance  of  a 
wood  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass,  attended  by  a  lay  brother. 
On  his  appearance  one  of  the  assassins  rushed  upon  him  and  struck 
him  down  by  a  blow  from  an  axe  ;  they  then  pursued  and  stabbed  his 
companion.  Returning,  they  found  that  Peter  had  made  an  effort  to 
rise  on  his  knees  and  was  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  was  in  the 
act  of  writing  it  on  the  ground  with  his  blood.  He  had  traced  the 
word  Credo,  when  the  assassins  coming  up  completed  their  work 
by  piercing  him  through  with  a  sword.  He  was  canonised  in  1253  by 
Innocent  IV.,  and  his  shrine  in  the  St.  Gustorgio  at  Milan,  by  Bal- 
duccio  of  Pisa,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  fourteenth 
century.* 

It  is  seldom  that  figures  of  St.  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr  are 
found  in  English  churches.  Of  Peter,  the  example  at  Long  Melford 
may  be  the  only  one  :  he  is  represented  with  a  deep  gash  on  his  head, 
and  the  blood  trickling  from  it.  A  closed  book  is  in  his  right  hand; 
in  his  left  he  holds  a  sabre,  with  which  he  was  struck  down.  A  dagger 
or  short  sword  is  also  stuck  through  his  heart. 

Among  the  ladies  represented  are  three  figures,  a  mother,  Lady 

*  See  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.    London:  1852 
pp.  371,  372 

C  2 
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Anne  Say,  and  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth  Walgrave,  or 
Waldegrave,  and  Lady  Margaret  Leynham.  Lady  Saye  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Dan  vers,  of  Cothorp,  Northamptonshire,  and  sister 
of  the  Judges  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  William  Dan  vers.  She  married 
first  Sir  John  Fray  ;  secondly,  John  Lord  Wenlock,  who  was  killed 
on  the  field  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471  ;  and,  thirdly,  Sir  John  Say, 
Knight,  who  died  before  her.  In  her  will  she  left  John  Clopton  her 
executor.  Lady  Leynham,  her  daughter,  founded  a  chantry  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  in  Smithfield.  They  all  bear 
the  same  coat  of  arms.  It  is  Ermine,  a  fess  sable  between  three  Jig- 
frays — those  peculiar  baskets  in  which  figs  were  imported  into  this 
country.  Lady  Say  wears  this  coat  upon  her  mantle  as  being 
married  to  Sir  John  Fray.  The  two  daughters  wear  it  upon  their 
kirtles,  and  the  arms  of  their  husbands  on  their  outer  robes.  In  the 
case  of  Lady  Leynham  there  is  an  instance  of  bad  heraldry  on  her 
robe,  the  coat  of  arms  is  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  bear's 
heads  erased  or.  This  must  be  incorrect  as  being  metal  on  metal. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  coat  of  Leynham  in  works  on 
heraldry,  nor  can  any  information  be  gained  concerning  Sir  John 
Leynham.  It  is  probable  that  he  belonged  to  Suffolk,  and  was  plain 
John  of  Leynham  or  Lavenham ;  that  he  made  money  in  the  country, 
came  to  London,  and  through  his  riches  married  into  this  good  old 
English  family. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Lady  Dynham.  She  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Fitz-Walter.  She  married  John  Lord 
Dynham,  K.G.  He  was  high  in  the  favour  of  King  Edward  IV., 
and  preserved  his  political  importance  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  for  in  the  first  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  he  was  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Treasurer  of  his  Exchequer.  He 
died  s.p.,  leaving  his  four  sisters  his  heirs.  After  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  in  1509,  Lady  Dynham  married  Sir  John  Ratcliff, 
Knight.  By  his  will  Lord  D}rnham  directs  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Hartland  in  Dorsetshire.  He  left  to  his  wife  11  All 
household  stuff  in  my  place  at  Lamehithe  in  Surrey,  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety  ounces  of  plate."  *  In  this  portrait  Lady 
Dynham  wears  the  spire  or  high-steeple  head-dress.  This  was  some- 
times worn  by  English  ladies  of  this  period,  but  it  was  more  in 


*  Tes.tamenta  Vetusta,  vol.  i.  p.  49G. 
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fashion  with  the  French,  and  remains  in  use  in  Normandy  to  the 
present  day. 

Our  second  illustration  is  that  of  Dorothy  the  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Clopton.  She  married  Thomas  Curson  of  Billingford  who 
died  in  1511.  Her  father  John  Clopton  thus  mentions  her  in  his 
will  : 

"  Also  I  will  that  my  daughter  Cursone  have  my  prymer  which 
was  her  moders,  also  I  will  that  she  shall  have  my  greate  goblett 
which  my  fader  Darce  gave  it  with  hir  moder ;  Also  1  will  that  John 
Cursone  hir  sone  and  also  my  godsone  have  xl  of  my  shepe,  desiryng 
his  fadre  and  his  modre  to  put  them  to  encrase  as  well  as  fortune 
will."  * 

In  her  portrait  she  is  represented  as  kneeling  on  a  cushion ;  she 
bears  on  her  robe  the  arms  of  Curson,  Argent,  a  bend  compony  or 
and  azure,  on  a  chief  gules  a  lion  passant  or.  In  the  portrait  these 
arms  are  somewhat  varied  from  those  on  the  shields  of  other  members 
of  the  family  in  Norfolk  churches.  On  her  kirtle  she  bears  the  arms 
of  Clopton,  Sable,  a  bend  argent  between  two  cottices  dancette  or.\  The 
head-dress  of  this  lady  is  a  good  example  of  what  is  known  as  the 
butterfly  head-dress,  being  a  transparent  veil  of  fine  texture  supported 
upon  a  wire  frame,  the  back-hair  formed  into  a  "  chignon  "  inclosed 
within  a  caul  of  embroidery  or  net. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  Dorothy  Curson  we  are  compelled  for 
want  of  space  to  conclude  this  account  of  Mr.  Baily1s  able  paper, 
omitting  further  reference  to  the  remaining  figures  in  the  windows  of 
the  church.  We,  however,  append  a  list  furnished  by  Mr.  Baily,  which 
comprises  the  entire  series  now  existing,  and  anticipate  with  interest 
the  production  of  his  promised  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  in 
preparation  and  is  to  be  issued  to  subscribers  only. 

Painted  Glass  in  Melford  Church. 

These  figures  were  repaired  and  placed  in  their  present  position  in 
1831  and  18G2  by  Richard  Almack,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Kentwell,  Suffolk  ;  died  6  Rich.  II.,  1383. 
Kathcrine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mylde,  of  Kentwell  ;  she  was  the  second 


*  See  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  ed.  J.  J.  Howard,  LL.T)..  F.S.A., 
vol.  i.  1866. 

f  The  Melford  Cloptons  bore  on  the  bend  an  ermine  spot  for  difference. 
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wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  Knt.  and  by  him  the  mother  of  Sir  William 
Clopton,  of  Kentwell,  Knt.  the  father,  by  his  second  wife,  Margery,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Helias  Francis,  of  Norfolk,  of  John  Clopton,  Esq. 
William  Howard,  "  Chef  Justis  of  Englond." 

Richard  Pigot  and  John  Haugh,  "  Justis  of  the  Law  " — see  Dugdale's 
Juridiciales  and  Foss's  Judges.  The  figure  of  Richard  Pigot  is  now  in  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  ;  that  of  John  Haugh  in  the  west  window  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Howard,  Knt.  Countess  of  Oxford  ;  now  in 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel. 

Sir  Robert  Crane,  brother-in-law  of  John  Clopton. 

Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Ogard. 

Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  K.G.    John  Clopton  was  his  executor. 

Dame  Anne  Montgomery.  Arms  on  her  robe  Montgomery,  on  her  kirtle 
Darcy. 

John  Denston,  Esq.  He  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Clopton  by  his  first  wife  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Drury,  of  Rougham, 
Knt.  which  said  Catherine  was  therefore  sister  in  half  blood  to  John  Clopton, 
Esq.  On  the  tabard  of  John  Denston  are  the  arms  of  Denston  quartering 
Wonton. 

Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Denston,  Esq.,  and  Catherine  Clopton. 
She  married  Sir  John  Broughton,  Knt. 
Thomas  Rokewode. 
The  Lady  Howard. 

Dame  Agnes  Fray,  born  a  Danvers,  widow  of  Sir  John  Fray.  Lastly  she 
married  Sir  John  Say,  Knt.    John  Clopton  was  her  executor. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fray  by  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  

Danvers  ;  she  married  Sir  Thomas  Waldegraye,  who  was  knighted  on  Towton 
Field. 

Margaret  Leynham,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fray  and  his  wife  Agnes.  She 
married  Sir  John  Leynham. 
Thomas  Peyton. 

Margaret  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Peyton.  The  arms  on  her  robe  are  those  of  Peyton,  on  her  kirtle  those 
of  Barnard,  quartering  Lilling. 

Sir  Ralph  Josselin,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1464  and  1476. 

Elizabeth  Barley,  the  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Josselin. 

Sir  Robert  Clifford.    He  was  the  second  husband  of  Elizabeth  Barley. 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pigot,  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Clopton,  of 
Topsfield  Hall,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  He  was  son  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of 
Ashendon,  Essex,  who  died  50  Edward  III.,  by  his  second  wife  Ivetta,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  Knight,  of  Buckenham,  Norfolk. 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Clopton ;  she  married  Thomas  Curson  of  Billing- 
ford,  who  died  1511. 

Sir  John  Gedney,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1427.  There  is  a  shield  of  arms, 
Gedney  impaling  Clopton. 

Sir  Robert  Cavendish,  Scrjeant-at-Law. 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Fitz waiter,  wife  of  John  Lord  Dynham. 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  Robert  Darcy,  and  wife  of  Tyrrell. 

The  Lady  Anne  Percy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  sister  to  the 
Earl  who  was  slain  at  Towton.  She  married  1st,  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford.  Knighf, 
2nd,  Sir  Lawrence  Reynesforth,  Knight,  and  lived  to  have  a  third  husband,  Sir 
Hugh  Vaughan,  Knt.  The  arms  on  her  robe  are  Reynesforth  quartering 
Brokesbourne,  on  her  kirtle  Percy  {Brabant)  quartering  Lucy. 

Elizabeth  Talbot  and  Elizabeth  Tilney.  Elizabeth  Talbot  was  the  daughter  of 
John  1st  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  wife  of  Thomas  Mowbray  the  last  Duke  of  Norfolk 
of  that  family.  Elizabeth  Tilney  was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  after- 
wards second  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  Howard  family — the  hero  of  Elodden  Field. 
The  figure  of  Elizabeth  Talbot  has  been  mistaken  for  Elizabeth  Fitzalan  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  arms.  Vide  Visitation  of  County  of  Suffolk, 
J.  J.  Howard,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


13th  February,  1871. 
JOSHUA  W.  BUTTER  WORTH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  "  Observations 
upon  the  Ancient  Custom  of  Normandy  known  as  the  '  Clameur  de 
Haro.'  " 

Considering  the  rapid  changes  which  characterise  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  popular  indifference  to  ancient  customs  and 
manners,  any  tradition  connected  with  our  forefathers,  and  especially 
one  which  has  existed  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  and  descended  to 
the  present  day  in  all  its  pristine  force  and  effect,  is  an  event  so  re- 
markable and  uncommon  as  to  fairly  entitle  it  to  a  passing  notice  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The  custom  to  which  I  now  esjjecially 
allude  is  that  commonly  known  and  described  as  the  "  Clameur  de 
Haro,'1  and  was  publicly  and  officially  insisted  upon  and  recognised  but 
a  few  months  since,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
contractors  for  the  railway  then  in  course  of  construction  between  St. 
Heliers  and  St.  Aubin,  but  lately  opened  for  public  traffic,  having, 
contrary  to  agreement,  commenced  the  demolition  of  certain  buildings, 
and  employed  a  triple  gang  of  labourers  on  the  occasion,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  of  completing  the  work  in  hand  ere  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  owners  to  have  prevented  it  in  course  of  law. 
The  wrong-doers,  however,  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  that 
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rough-and-ready  appeal  to  justice  which  had  existed  in  the  island 
"  from  time  immemorial,"  and  which,  when  once  invoked,  was  certain 
as  well  as  immediate  in  its  consequences,  being  clothed  with  a  power 
irresistible  in  its  exercise.  Thus,  the  news  of  the  destruction  in  progress 
haying  been  promptly  conveyed  to  Mr.  David  de  Quetteville,  dne  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey,  that  gentleman,  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  celerity,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  on  his 
bended  knees  solemnly  invoked  the  "  Clameur  de  Haro  "  by  loudly 
crying  u  Haro,  Haro!  A  l'aide,  mon  Prince,  on  me  fait  tort!" 
Simple,  and  apparently  meaningless  as  the  words  were,  they  were 
uttered  with  an  authority  which  ensured  immediate  obedience,  and 
proved  sufficient  in  their  effect  to  induce  the  "  triple  gang  "  in  question 
to  instantly  cease  their  work,  and  thereby  recognise  the  efficiency  of 
the  perfect  authority  of  the  custom.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  in- 
vocation sufficed  to  extort  immediate  obedience  from  a  mass  of  ordinary 
labourers  in  defiance  of  the  contrary  orders  of  their  employers,  and  the 
threat  of  discharge,  evinces  the  existence  of  a  moral  influence  which 
deserves  our  attention  and  merits  inquiry.  Impressed  with  that 
belief,  I  will  attempt  shortly  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  custom,  its 
progress  and  repeated  recognition,  and  lastly,  the  true  etymology  of 
the  word  "  Haro."  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  as  little  tinctured 
with  fable  as  can  well  be  imagined,  to  which  reason  may  fairly  be 
attributed  the  true  cause  which  has  tended  to  preserve  and  enforce  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Rolf,  Roll  or  Rollo,  the  Son  of 
Roguveld  Jarl  of  Moere,  a  Norwegian  chieftain  of  the  first  rank,  having 
circ.  875  been  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  by  Harold  Harfagher 
(Harold  with  the  beautiful  hair),  for  a  crime  of"  strandling,"  or  forci- 
ble impressment  of  provisions,  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Norway  towards 
the  Hebrides,  thence  to  the  Scheldt,  and  finally  up  to  the  Seine  as  far 
as  Jumieges,  five  leagues  from  Rouen,  where,  after  a  long  series  of  con- 
tests and  negotiations,  a  truce  was  made  between  the  Norwegians  and 
the  French,  whereby  it  was  finally  arranged  that  "  Charles  the  Simple  " 
should  award  to  Rollo  in  fief  Brittany  conjointly  with  Neustria, 
thenceforth  known  as  Normandy,  create  him  a  Duke  and  give  him  his 
daughter  Gisla  in  marriage,  on  condition,  however,  that  Rollo  should 
become  a  Christian,  and  live  in  peace  with  the  kingdom.  Those  con- 
ditions having  been  accepted,  the  double  ceremony  of  baptism  and 
marriage  was  celebrated  very  shortly  afterwards  at  Rouen  ;  and  many 
of  the  high  barons  of  France  repaired  thither  as  an  escort  to  the 
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bride.  Rollo's  territory  having  been  thus  conceded,  and  his  rights 
acknowledged  as  the  First  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  seriously  occupied 
himself  with  the  duties  of  his  Government,  and  the  partition  of  Nor- 
mandy among  the  Norwegian  emigrants,  *  and  so  earnestly  and 
impartially  did  he  devote  his  attention  to  the  strict  administration  of 
justice  as  to  become  respected  "  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  robbers  and 
wrongdoers,  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  justiciary  of  his  time."  So 
thoroughly,  indeed,  was  the  decision  of  his  character,  the  strictness  of 
his  discipline,  and  his  sense  of  right  proclaimed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  dominions,  as  to  become  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  and  the  mere  invocation  of  his 
name  was  greatly  respected  by  his  subjects,  and  secured  to  each  im- 
mediate protection  until  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  had  been  decided 
in  conformity  with  the  law.  As  time  progressed  the  custom  became 
an  institution  invested  with  legal  rights,  which  were  never  questioned, 
and  in  the  parlance  of  the  present  day  it  operated  as  an  "ex  parte 
injunction,"  to  which  every  subject  was  entitled.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  cry  of  "  Haro  !  "  was  effectual  to  stay  its 
further  progress.  That  cry,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  be  raised 
unless  at  the  risk  of  him  who  appealed  to  it.  According  to  the 
practice,  whilst  the  defender  against  whom  the  cry  of  Haro  was  raised 
was  obliged  to  instantly  stay  the  enterprise  commenced,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  act  complained  of,  and  to  follow  the  challenge  before  the 
Judge  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  right  to  insist  on  such  chal- 
lenge forthwith,  submitting  himself  and  the  cause  of  dispute  to  judicial 
authority.  That  being  done,  security  was  given  on  the  one  side  to 
"  maintain,"  and  on  the  other  to  oppose  the  "  Haro."  Until  the  question 
was  decided,  the  subject  in  litigation  was  sequestrated,  and  remained 
in  charge  of  a  third  party  nominated  by  that  Judge  to  whose 
authority  and  decision  both  parties  submitted  themselves.  This  clamour 
to  Rollo  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  a  solemn  appeal  to  justice 
and  protection,  on  the  same  principle  as  "  Thor-aide  "  was  the  war  in- 
vocation of  the  Scandinavians,  with  the  difference,  however,  that 
whilst  the  latter  was  frequently  fruitless,  the  former  was  never  known 
to  fail. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  custom,  one  of  the  earliest'  instances 
on  record  of  recourse  having  been  had  to  it  occurred  at  the  funeral  of 

*  Sec  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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William  the  Conqueror  at  Caen,  in  1087.    At  the  moment  of  the 
royal  corpse  being  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place,  a  citizen  of  Caen 
named  *'  Asselin  "  raised  the  Clameur  de  Haro,  and,  declaring  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  then  stood  had  been 
stolen  by  the  Conqueror  from  his,  Asselin's  father,  he  forbade  the 
funeral  being  proceeded  with,  whereupon  the  bishops  and  lords  then 
present,  in  submission  to  the  invocation,  at  once  held  an  inquest, 
when,  the  justice  of  the  claim  having  been  admitted,  the  citizen  was 
forthwith  paid  the  sum  he  demanded  as  the  price  of  the  ground,  and 
the  funeral  was  then  permitted  to  proceed.    Again,  when  the  city  of 
Rouen  was  besieged/by  the  English  in  1418,  the  inhabitants,  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  sent  a  representative  to  Charles  the  Sixth, 
praying  him  to  raise  "  Le  Grand  Haro,"  or  in  other  works  the  u  posse 
comitatus,"  by  extending  the  cry  from  Normandy  to  all  France,  and 
invoking  all  to  come  to  their  aid.    Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
continuous  influence  and  power  of  the  custom  in  Normandy  and  its 
dependencies  than  the  fact  that  during  the  times  when  political  neces- 
sity rendered  it  imperative  for  the  authorities  to  esteem  and  respect 
the  provincial  privileges  as  far  as  possible,  still,  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  expressly  exempt  certain  royal  ordinances  from  the  effect 
of  the  "  Clameur  de  Haro,"  such  exemption  was  obliged  to  be  set 
forth  and  claimed,  at  the  foot  of  each,  by  a  formula  in  these  words: — 
"  Non  obstante  Charte  Normande,  et  Clameur  de  Haro." 
In  addition  to  the  power  of  the  invocature  it  is  still  competent  for  the 
judge  who  desires  to  raise  the  "  Clameur"  to  levy  a  fine  upon  all  those 
who  do  not  instantly  respond  to  the  appeal,  and  lend  their  aid  to  assist  the 
claim. 

Considering  the  many  centuries  during  which  this  custom  has  pre- 
vailed, it  is  not  the  least  singular  feature  connected  with  it  that  no 
proper  solution  of  the  word  11  Haro  "  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  and  that 
its  correct  etymology  should  still  remain  in  doubt,  and  it  is  the  more 
strange  that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
from  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  practice  it  has  been  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  original  act  of  the  same  individual. 

The  word  Haro  is  declared  by  some  authors  to  have  been  derived 
from  "  Ah  Rollou,"  that  idea  being  founded  on  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which  appears  on  Hollo's  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen:  "  Dux 
Normanorum,  cunctorum  norma  bonorum  —  Rollo — fcrus — fortis — 
quern — gens  Normanica  mortis — invocat  articulo  hie  jacet  in  tumulo." 
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Other  writers  have  advanced  the  idea  that  the  word  "  Harou "  is 
derived  from  the  German  "  Hareu  "  (to  call  for  aid),  and  have  men- 
tioned that  the  cry  of  Haro  was  in  usage  with  the  Saxons  long  hefore 
the  period  when  Rollo  established  himself  in  Normandy.  For  the 
latter  surmise  I  venture  to  submit  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  ; 
whilst  the  former,  although  correctly  based,  has,  from  want  of  proper 
explanation,  failed  to  convey  the  true  meaning,  and  has  therefore 
proved  insufficient  to  clear  up  the  mystery  connected  with  the  word 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  That  the  invocation  was  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Justiciary  Rollo  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  may  be  admitted 
without  hesitation ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  it  only  remains  to  connect 
it  directly  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  recognised  and  ac- 
knowledged as  being  both  satisfactory  and  conclusive  I  mainly  rely 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  etymology  I  am  about  to  submit  as  a  truthful 
solution  of  the  question.  The  Rolf-Roll,  or  Rollo,  of  the  Norwegians 
was  the  Raoul  or  Rou  of  the  French  ;  hence  the  invocation  "  Ah  Ron," 
or  Harou,  which  has  since  been  corrupted  into  the  word  Haro.  In 
support  of  this  assertion  I  venture  to  quote  the  French  poet  Guillaume 
Gueart,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  describing  a 
herault  wrote : 

La  voix  de  nul  n'y  est  oie 

Fors  des  Herauts  qui  Harou  crient. 

In  further  confirmation  of  Rollo' s  name  being  popularly  described  as 
"  Rou,"  I  refer  to  the  poetic  Romance  written  respecting  him  about 
the  year  1170,  and  known  as  the  "  Roman  de  Rou,"  a  work  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  historic  research,  wherein  may  be  found  much 
original  and  credible  matter  relating  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  being 
"  A  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  interwoven  with  many  tradi- 
tions, by  Robert  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  bred  at  Caen,  and  after- 
wards, by  appointment  of  Henry  the  Second,  a  Prebendary  of  Bayeux," 
an  admirable  translation  of  which  work,  with  highly  valuable  and 
interesting  illustrations,  entitled  "  Master  Wace,  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  by  Edgar  Taylor,  Esq. 
F  S.A.,"  will  well  repay  perusal. 

The  same  allusion  to  "  Rou  "  may  also  be  found  in  the  French 
Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  written  by  Maistre 
Benoit  de  St.  More,  consisting  of  48,000  verses,  the  only  M.S.  of 
whose  work  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.*  With  these  re- 
*  Harl.  MSS.  1717. 
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marks  I  leave  the  further  consideration  of  the  question,  and  conclude 
with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  the  ancient  custom,  which 
has  so  long  and  worthily  flourished,  may  survive  yet  another  1,000 
years  unimpaired  in  its  original  force  and  excellence,  and  that  the 
oppressed  may  ever  find  effectual  aid  and  relief  in  their  hour  of  need 
by  a  well  timed  and  honest  appeal  to  the  "  Clamour  de  Haro." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  delivered,  the  Society  has  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  author.  Mr.  Henry  Frederic  Holt,  an  eminent  London 
solicitor,  was  a  leading  member  of  this  and  other  Archaeological 
Societies  He  died  April  1871,  aged  57.  His  valuable  contributions 
to  the  History  of  Art,  in  which  he  had  made  the  life  and  times  of 
Albert  Durer  his  favourite  study,  and  particularly  the  part  he  took  in 
the  controversy  about  the  Fairford  windows,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers ;  the  many  entries  of  his  name  in  the  records 
of  these  Evening  Meetings  attest  his  readiness  to  impart  information, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  he  produced  objects  for  exhibition  from 
his  varied  and  valuable  collections.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
we  are  deprived  of  his  assistance  in  preparing  his  paper  for  publication  : 
save  some  trifling  corrections  it  is  printed  as  delivered.  The  subject 
has  since  been  much  more  fully  discussed,  and  various  interesting 
articles  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Haro  "  have  appeared  in 
literary  journals;  among  others  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries.* 
From  among  these  contributions  we  select  in  illustration  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  member  Dr.  Charnock,  F.S.A. 

I  doubt  much  the  derivation  of  this  word  from  ha-Raoul — Rou. 
Dufresne  writes  it  in  Med.  Lat.  harou,  and  he  thinks  the  Belgic 
haroep,  harop  are  the  same  as  haro.  Hicks  {Grammat.  Franco- 
Theotisea,  p.  96)  derives  haro  from  Cimbric  hior,  Gothic  hairus, 
gladius,  "  quod  persecutio  malefactorum,  contra  quosinclamari  solebat ; 
haro  vocata  erat  spada,  id  est  gladius,  nempe  quia  gladio  et  armis 
erant  reprimendi." 

Roquefort  writes  "harau,  hareu,  hari,  liaro,  harol,  harou  ;  "  and,  after 
deriving  these  words  from  ha  and  Raoul,  says  : — 

En  Languedoc  hari,  hary,  terme  dont  se  servent  lcs  aniers,  pour  exciter  lea 
mulets  a  marcher;  en  Bas-Bret.  liar  no. 


*  See  N.  and  Q.  4th  Scries  viii.  21,  94,  209,  249,  809.  8S2,  455,550. 
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'  J'ai  mis  man  coer  en  uu  lieu,  puis  un  peu 
Ma  dame  dist,  fuies,  fuies  hareu, 
Quant  recorder  je  li  voeil  mon  afaire.' 

Poesies  de  Froissai't,  fol.  325,  col.  1. 

Roquefort  has  also  the  word  hare,  "  terme  employe  dans  les 
proclamations  qui  se  faisoient  aux  grandes  foires,  on  a  l'etablissement 
d'une  halle ''  (the  same  with  the  modern  hare,  "  cri  pour  exciter  les 
chiens  de  chasse,"  which  Bescherelle  derives  from  the  Celtic,  ar,  liar, 
parole).  The  same  author  gives  also  aro,  "  pour  le  coup  " ;  and  u  huer, 
huier,  crier  apres  quelqu'un,  l'agacer  ;  later ie  cri  de  plusieurs  personnes, 
le  cri  du  roi-boit ;  "  but  the  two  latter  words  are  also  found  in  modern 
French,  Rostrenen  {Diet.  Bas-Bret.)  renders  haro  "cri  tumultueux, 
Bas-Bret.  harao,  hupp;  crier  haro  sur  quelqu'un,  le  huer ;  cryal  harao 
var  ur  re."  In  the  Consuet.  Norm.  MS.  part  i.  5  distinct,  cap.  5,  the 
word  is  written  hareu.  Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary  gives  haur, 
hatred,  and  harer,  harier,  to  stir  up,  provoke,  importune ;  with  which 
compare  the  Romance  haor,  haine ;  harier,  poursuivre;  hairier, 
molester,  provoquer,  vexer.*  Nicot  says  "  harb  ou  harbl  est  le  cas 
vocatif  de  ce  nominatif  Harbl,  que  Aimoinus  Monachus  au  4e  liv. 
chap.  110  de  ses  Annales  appelle  Harioldus  "  (/.  e.  Harold).  He' also 
gives  another  derivation  from  aa  Boh,  which  he  renders,  or  intends  to 
render  (see  Menage),  "  aide-moy,  ou  venge-moy  mon  injure,  Rou." 

Caseneuve,  referring  to  the  derivation  from  ha  Rou,  says  : — 

"  Mais  tant  s'en  faut  que  cette  origine  soit  vraye,  qu'il  est  certain  que  haro 
signifioit  cri  et  clameur  long-temps  avant  la  naissance  de  ce  Due  Rollo,  qui 
vivoit  sous  le  regne  de  Charles  le  Simple  :  car  le  Moine  Keron,  qui  estoit  du 
temps  de  Pepin,  pere  de  Charlemagne,  a  dans  son  Glossaire:  Clamat,  liareet, 
clamamus,  haremees :  ce  qui  tesmoigne  clairemenc  que  haro  est  un  mot  de 
l'ancienne  langue  Tioise.  Aussi  nos  anciens  Francois  prenoient  absolument  haro 
pour  un  cri  et  un  bruit.  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  49:  '  Quand  la  nouvelle  et  le 
haro  en  vint  en  Landreches.'  Et  au  vol.  ii.  chap.  113:  '  Le  haro  commencea  a 
monter,  et  les  villes  voisines  commencerent  a  sonner  les  cloches.'  " 

And  Menage,  after  referring  to  Nicot,  Fauchet,  and  Caseneuve, 
says:  "  Je  suis  de  l'avis  de  Mr  de  Caseneuve."  Again,  Wachter 
(Glossarium)  says  of  liar  en — 

"  Vocare,  clamare.     Verbum  Francis  et  Alamannis  proprium,  sed  hodie 


*  Cowel  {Interpreter")  quotes  writings  in  which  haro  is  spelt  harron,  and  lie 
thinks  it  may  come  from  harrier,  flagitare. 
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obsolefcum.  Gloss.  Keron.  clamat,  harect,  clamamus,  harcmees.  Gloss.  Fez. 
clamet,  Jim  ret,  Otfridus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  49. 

'  Sie  tho  Into  irharetum 
Thuruh.thia  suerun  forahtun, 
Tunc  alte  exclamabant 
Prce  gravi  timore.' 

"  Proprie  est  alte  vociferare,  ab  her,  altus,  quod  non  solum  de  rebus  sublimibus 
et  excelsis,  sed  etiam  de  voce  intensa  dicitur.  Ad  familiam  verbi  spectant  haro, 
clamor,  et  inter jectio  exclamandi  apud  Normannos  ;  "  Fora-haro,  prseco.  Vox 
Franco -Theotisca  apud  Boxborn  in  Glossis." 

I  take  it  therefore  that  haro  is  from  one  of  the  old  German  dialects. 
If  of  Keltic  origin,  I  should  derive  it  from  the  Armoric  ar  roue,  "  the 
king." 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Or- 
dinances of  some  secular  Guilds  of  London  1354  to  1496."  The 
paper  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  vol.  iv.  part  1,  and 
is  in  illustration  of  the  English  Texts  of  the  Rules  and  Ordinances  of 
four  secular  Guilds  of  London,  and  of  two  German  fraternities  estab- 
lished in  the  same  city.  These  documents  were  discovered  by  J.  R. 
Daniel-Tyssen,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
the  Commissary  of  London. 


13  March,  1871. 
JOHN  ORDE  HALL,  Esq.  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Director  read  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  relating  to  "  A  Triple  Civic  Marriage 
in  the  year  1560,  and  other  Notes  in  Illustration  of  Machyn's  Diary." 

Having,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Dear,  the  present 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  procured  access  to  the  register  of  that 
parish,  which  is  perfect  from  the  early  date  of  1538,  I  have  been  able 
to  identify  the  parties  whose  names  are  deficient  in  two  passages  of 
Machyn's  Diary,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  supply  such  in- 
formation. 

The  first  relates  to  an  interment,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  Feb. 
1559-60.    Machyn's  words  (in  modern  orthography)  are — 

The  iiij  day  of  February  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  in  Lombard 
Street,  Master  with  ij  dosen  scucheons  of  arms. 
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The  person  so  interred  is  commemorated  in  the  register  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

The  fourth  day  of  February  1559  was  buried  Mr.  John  Fysher,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Jasper  Fisher. 

The  second  relates  to  a  more  extraordinary  occurrence  1560  :  — 

The  xiiij  day  of  July  were  married  in  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  in  Lombard  Street 
three  daughters  of  Master  Atkynson,  the  scrivener,  in  their  hair  and  goodly 
pastes,  with  chains  and  pearls  and  stones,  and  they  went  to  the  church  all  three 
one  after  another,  with  three  goodly  cuppes  garnished  with  laces,  gilts,  and 
goodly  flowers  and  rosemary;  coming  home  after  to  his  house,  for  theire  was  a 
great  dinner,  for  all  the  three  daughters  dined  in  his  house  together. 

The  record  of  this  remarkable  ceremony  in  the  parish  register  is  as 
follows  :  — 

The  xiij  day  of  July,  1560,  was  married  three  daughters  of  Thomas  Atkynson 
scrivener  and  Parnell  his  wieff,  the  said  father  and  mother  beinge  bothe  at  that 
particular  day  of  marriage  then  presente,  that  is  to  saye,  William  Hansford  was 
married  unto  Jeronyme  Atkynson,  George  Lee  was  married  unto  Frances 
Atkynson,  and  Thomas  Nycolls  was  married  unto  Elizabeth  Atkynson. 

There  is  the  record  of  the  interment  of  another  sister  five  years 
later. 

The  last  day  of  November,  1565,  was  buried  Parnell  Atkynson,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Atkynson,  scrivener. 

In  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  three  brides  I  appended  a  note  to 
Machyn's  Diary  by  way  of  illustration.  Wearing  their  hair  loosened 
over  their  necks,  they  had  on  their  heads  attire  made  of  some  com- 
position called  paste,  and  decorated  with  real  or  artificial  jewels.  Such 
an  ornament  was  sometimes  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  parish,  in 
order  to  let  out  at  weddings,  as  hearse-cloths  were  at  funerals;  for  we 
find  in  1560  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  "  paid 
to  a  goldsmith's  wife  of  London  for  a  cerecloth  to  marry  May  dens  in, 
iij  li.  x  s.,  and  the  same  circlet  and  its  successors  occurs  in  an  inven- 
tory of  that  parish  in  1564,  "  Circlet  for  brydes.  Item,  one  paste  for 
brydes  sett  with  perle  and  stone  ;"  the  customary  charge  for  its  use 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  being  xij  d.*  "  The  goodly 
cups  garnished  with  laces  "  were,  I  believe,  presents  made  to  the 
brides,  displayed  by  being  carried  in  the  marriage  procession. 

*  See  further  a  long  note  on  this  subject  in  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  137-140.    Also  Notes  and  Queries,  II.  v.  7. 
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Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  read  a  paper  "  On  Societies  for  the  Regulation 
of  Trade  in  England  and  Germany."  This  communication,  though 
never  corrected  for  publication  by  the  lamented  author,  is  here  inserted 
as  being  the  last  contribution  he  was  permitted  to  make  to  the  Society. 
It  is  printed  as  delivered,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  valuable  illus- 
trative notes  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Secretary) 
the  Assistant  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  in 
England. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  clearest  possible  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  "fraternities  of  trades"  and  "  trade  corporations,"  both  of  which 
rank  under  the  common  name  of  "  guild  ;  "  as  from  the  general  appli- 
cation of  that  word  first  to  one  class,  and  then  the  other,  considerable 
confusion  has  frequently  arisen. 

The  nature  of  the  guilds  which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Coote's 
excellent  paper  at  our  last  meeting  *  had  especial  reference  to  those 
ancient  societies  known  as  "  fraternities,"  each  of  which  elected  its 
own  officers,  established  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  was  con- 
sidered bound  thereby.  These  fraternities  were  very  common  through- 
out Europe  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
members  of  the  particular  craft  or  business  relating  to  each  guild 
or  fraternity.  This  species  of  guild  was  indeed  tantamount  in  its 
scope  and  nature  to  the  "  friendly  societies"  of  the  present  day,  the 
main  exception  being  that  they  were  one  and  all  tinged  with  a  re- 
ligious character,  "j"  that  their  rules  had  no  effect  until  they  had  been 

*  "  Transactions  of  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1-58.  Mr.  Coote  there  traces  these  guilds  to  a  Roman  origin,  and  rivets 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  conclusive  argument  for  the  continued  existence  of 
a  Romano-British  population  and  institutions  during  the  period  commonly  known 
as  Anglo-Saxon  contained  in  his  work  "  On  a  Neglected  Fact  in  English 
History  "  (London,  18(54).  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Coote  contemplates 
material  additions  in  the  second  edition  which  has  been  called  for  of  this  very 
valuable  work. 

f  Their  ancient  religious  character  is  still  strongly  marked  in  the  practice  of 
existing  Friendly  Societies,  particularly  in  rural  districts.  The  "  Anniversary 
Day  "  of  many  such  societies  is  (though  the  present  members  are  probably  wholly 
unconscious  of  it)  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  trade  or  township  to  which 
they  belong,  or  to  which  in  some  former  and  forgotten  time  a  guild  was  dedi- 
cated. On  this  day  they  meet,  go  to  church  in  procession,  with  banners,  if  they 
can  get  them,  hear  a  sermon,  and  afterwards  dine  together.    Changed  habits 
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sanctioned  and  registered  in  the  court  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  which 
brought  them  under  the  canon  law,  and  that  each  fraternity  adopted 
on  extraordinary  occasions  and  public  ceremonies  a  distinguishing  dress 
or  uniform  of  its  own.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  several  fraternities 
to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  saint,  whose 
standard  the  brethren  set  up  upon  those  public  occasions,  and  then 
marched  in  procession  under  their  respective  banners,  the  professions 
and  arts  taking  precedence  of  the  trades.*  Thus  we  find  the  notaries 
led  the  van,  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Benedict ;  the  proctors  and 
scriveners  come  next,  under  that  of  Saint  Eustace ;  then  the  clerks 
under  that  of  Saint  Thomas  ;  the  painters  and  artists  under  that  of 
Saint  Luke ;  the  engravers,  sculptors,  and  stonecutters  under  Saint 
Leonard ;  and  then  the  trades  began,  headed  by  the  goldsmiths 
under  Saint  Eloi.  The  different  vocations  in  life  whose  followers 
availed  themselves  of  these  fraternities  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous,  and,  without  pretending  to  do  more  than  note  a  few,  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  31. 

These  fraternities,  however,  were  not  simply  limited  to  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, but  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  instituted  the  arch-fraternity 
of  Charity,  which  distributed  bread  every  Sunday  among  the  poor, 
and  gave  portions  to  forty  poor  maids  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Jerome.  There  was  also  the  fraternity  of  Death,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bury  such  of  the  dead  as  were  abandoned  by  their  relations,  and  to 
cause  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.    The  fra- 

and  anti-festive  legislation  have  done  something  to  check  these  practices,  but 
they  still  prevail  very  largely.  If  it  were  not  for  the  religious  character  which 
still  lingers  in  our  Friendly  Societies,  and  marks  them  as  lineal  descendants  of 
the  old  guilds  (though  the  pedigree,  cannot  be  traced),  we  might  be  disposed  to 
find  the  analogue  of  the  old  guild  in  the  existing  Trade  Union.  In  Catholic 
countries  the  religious  origin  of  the  Friendly  Societies  is  still  more  distinctly 
marked.  Of  300  societies  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  nearly  half  are 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  some  saint,  whose  name  heads  their  rules.  Of 
160  societies  in  Marseilles,  all  but  seven  are  so  denominated.  Laurent,  "  Du 
Pauperisme  et  des  Associations  de  Prevoyance,"  ii.  10. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lamented  author  has  not  furnished  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  these  interesting  statements  are  made.  The  arrangement  of 
precedence  points  to  a  marked  distinction  between  these  guilds  and  the  modern 
Trade  Unions.  Among  these  latter,  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  important 
will  always  be  found  to  be  those  dealing  with  construction :  as  the  carpenters, 
the  bricklayers,  the  engineers.  The  nature  of  the  occupation  gives  them  better 
opportunities  of  enforcing  their  regulations,  and  leaves  the  public  more  at  their 
mercy,  than  is  the  case  with  manufacturing  trades. 
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ternity  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna  had  the  privilege  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  during  its  procession  to  crown  with  laurel  a  criminal, 
who  thereby  was  saved  from  the  halter  or  the  galleys.  And,  lastly, 
I  may  mention  the  fraternity  of  Saint  Mary,  who  employed  their 
prayers  to  release  souls  out  of  purgatory.* 

These  guilds  or  fraternities,  however,  were  altogether  powerless  to 
restrict  or  govern  trade  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor  was  it  at  all 
necessary  for  a  person  in  any  particular  business  to  belong  to  either 
of  such  fraternities  as  a  means  or  authority  for  carrying  on  such 
trade.  To  join  the  fraternity,  as  to  leave  it,  was  a  matter  of  the  purest 
option  ;  the  power  of  the  rules  extending  no  further  than  to  enforce 
their  penalties  during  the  period  that  a  brother  remained  on  the  rolls 
of  the  particular  fraternity.  Such  was  the  condition  of  these  societies 
until  about  the  fourteenth  century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
a  very  material  change  took  place,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
those  great  commercial  trading  corporations  which  have  ever  since 
formed  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  upon  which  at  this  remote  period  were  conferred  very  formidable 
and  absolute  powers  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
trades,  such  powers  however  being  in  every  instance  derived  direct 
from  a  royal  charter,  within  the  four  corners  of  which  every  such 
authority  was  strictly  limited. 

Among  the  many  privileges  thereby  accorded  to  these  trading  cor- 
porations or  commercial  guilds  was  the  right  to  insist  that  every 
person  carrying  on  or  conducting  any  business  included  in  such 
charters  should  be  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  particular 
corporation,  and  only  be  permitted  to  carry  on  his  business  in  London 
and  other  cities  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  were  dictated  by 
each  particular  corporate  guild. 

There  are  two  points  immediately  connected  with  these  trading 
corporations  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  especial  attention;  viz. 
to  the  true  definition  of  that  which  is  commonly  called  a  "  mystery," 
and  to  the  correct  derivation  of  the  title  "  liveryman." 

*  The  confusion  of  thought  of  which  the  author  very  justly  complains  arises 
very  probably  from  our  being  accustomed  to  use  the  term  "  guild  "  as  a  word 
of  art,  representing  a  definite  kind  of  institution,  while  in  fact  any  combination 
of  men  for  any  common  object  whatever  requiring  money-contributions  was  a 
"  guild."  Many  guilds  had  for  their  sole  object  the  providing  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  members.  See  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  in  "  Arch apologia,"  xxxviii.  135. 
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Both  -words,  I  shall  venture  to  submit  to  you,  have  their  found- 
ation in  old  Norman  French,  in  which  language  so  many  of 
the  documents  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  written.  The  word 
"  mystery  "  had  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  secret  in  the  trade  itself,  as 
the  word  in  its  English  signification  Avould  seem  to  include,  but  it  was 
a  well-recognised  French  expression,  mestier,  which  signified  trade,* 
mestier  became  mistere,  and  mistere  mystery,  the  original  meaning 
always  remaining.  Upon  the  true  definition  of  the  word  "  liveryman" 
I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Herbert,  the  great  authority  on  the  subject, 
declared  that  in  Edward's  time  the  guilds  became  "  livery  com- 
panies," and  he  has  ventured  to  assert  that  the  term  £<  lively  "  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  each  trade  wore  a  particular  dress.  That 
allegation  however  I  venture  to  declare  to  be  altogether  unfounded,  and 
that  the  term  livery  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  dress  or  costume  worn  by  a  person  enjoying  the 
honorable  position  of  a  "  liveryman,"  in  any  of  the  great  City  trading 
corporations.^ 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  origin  of  the 
title  of  "  liveryman  "  I  have  the  right  to  conclude  it  must  have  been 
founded  at  least  upon  common  sense,  and  under  that  belief  I  altogether 
rebel  against  the  notion  that  a  term  which  in  every  other  portion  of 
Europe  denotes  a  position  of  dependence  and  inferiority  should  in  the 
City  of  London  exclusively  become  a  mark  of  honour  and  of  pre- 
cedence. 

In  concluding  that  after  incorporation  members  of  the  City  guilds 
were  styled  li  livery  companies,"  solely  on  account  of  the  particular 
dresses  they  occasionally  wore,  Mr.  Herbert  seems  to  me  to  altogether 

*  See  for  example  the  rules  contained  in  the  "  Registre  des  Mestiers  "  of 
Etienne  Boileau. 

f  The  received  notion,  which  the  author  of  this  paper  triumphantly  refutes,  is 
merely  an  instance  of  the  "  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  "  style  of  argument.  The 
wearing  of  a  distinguishing  dress  was  common  among  the  companies  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  but  it  was  worn  not  only  by  the  liverymen,  but  by  all  members 
alike.  Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  the  hackneyed  quotation  from  Chaucer 
(Cant.  Pilg.  1.  363— 36G). 

"  An  haberdasher  and  a  carpenter, 
A  webber,  a  dyer  and  a  tapicer 
Were  all  y- clothed  in  o  (one)  livere 
Of  a  solempne  and  gret  fraternite." 
In  1114  the  colours  of  the  grocers  were  scarlet  and  black.  (Archasol.  xxxix.  368.) 
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ignore  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  custom  of  each  trade  to  wear  a 
particular  dress  *  Avas  one  practised  by  the  fraternities  I  have  spoken 
of  from  time  immemorial,  and  formed  no  portion  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  royal  charter. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  after  the  incorporation  by  royal 
charter  of  each  particular  trading  company  its  powers  commenced, 
and  were  of  so  imperative  a  nature  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  everybody 
desirous  to  carry  on  his  business  within  the  limits  of  the  privileges 
of  the  corporation  to  do  so  in  strict  accordance  with  its  laws  and  regu- 
lations, or  to  be  exposed  to  fines,  penalties,  and  persecutions  of  the 
most  harassing  and  oppressive  description.  Hence  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  man  belonging  to  a  trade  so  incorporated  must  do 
that  which  is  commonly  called  to  this  day  "taking  up  his  freedom," 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  must  be  free  of  the  particular  trading  company 
to  whose  business  he  belonged.  In  other  words  he  must  admit 
himself  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Company  and  consent  to  con- 
form to  them,  and  doing  so  he  would  then  be  free  to  carry  on  his 
trade  without  molestation.  In  the  abstract  the  term  "  livery,1'  as  I 
have  stated,  indicates  the  badge  of  servitude,  and  is  only  worn  by  a 
person  bound  to  fulfil  a  duty  to  be  rendered  to  a  superior  ;"]*  nor  can  any 
instance  be  found  to  my  belief  where  it  has  ever  had  any  other  signifi- 
cation except  in  the  mistaken  instance  to  which  I  have  alluded  of  sup- 
posing that  a  " livery  "  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  a  "  liveryman,'1 

*  The  wearing  of  particular  dress  originated  with  the  companies  rather  in 
their  early  character  of  religious  guilds  than  in  that  they  afterwards  acquired  of 
bodies  regulating  trade.  The  practice  survives  in  the  articles  of  dress  amusingly 
called  "  regalia  "  by  the  bodies  of  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  &c.  and  adopted  by  them 
from  the  Freemasons.  Another  relic  of  the  ancient  superstitious  guilds  survives 
in  friendly  societies  of  the  present  day  in  the  practice  of  attending  funerals. 
That  was  a  matter  indispensable  in  early  times,  when  the  prayers  of  the  atten- 
dants were  supposed  to  be  effectual  towards  releasing  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
from  purgatory  ;  and  it  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  with  the  object  of  showing- 
respect  to  the  deceased.  In  Belgium,  we  are  informed,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  to  assemble  in  great  numbers  at  the  funeral  of  a 
deceased  member  ;  and  the  Government  recommend  it  to  the  societies  as  a  pious 
usage  which  ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  D'Andrimont,  "  Des  Institutions  et 
des  Associations  Ouvrieres  de  la  Belgique,"  pp.  180,  497. 

f  Thus  a  lord  would  give  liveries  of  his  own  colours  to  knights,  esquires,  and 
gentlemen  who  followed  him,  his  object  being  to  attach  to  himself  a  numerous 
and  strong  paily.  A  custom  prevailed  also  of  giving  livery  gowns  to  the 
serjeants-at-law.    It  became  the  policy  of  the  sovereigu  to  restrain  this  giving 
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and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  you  that  from  its  very  commencement  it 
has  had  a  distinctive  honour  of  its  own,  of  which  any  man  might  well  be 
proud,  namely,  that  it  was  the  designation  of  a  "  free-man,11  accepted  as 
such  by  common  accord.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  old  French  word 
"  mestier,"  corrupted  by  translation  into  "  mystery,11  and  I  am  about 
to  again  appeal  to  Norman-French  to  find  the  true  derivation  of  the 
term  "  liveryman;'1  thus,  when  a  person  had  taken  up  his  "  freedom  " 
in  any  of  the  city  trading  corporations,  he  was,  as  the  very  term  ex- 
presses, then  free  to  carry  on  his  business— delivered  from  all  the 
pains,  penalties,  and  disadvantages  to  which  every  person  was  sub- 
jected Avho  attempted  to  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  precincts  of  the 
City  of  London  independently  of  such  incorporated  company.  The 
freeman  had  become  "  enfranchise,11  that  is,  a  person  who  by  right  had 
obtained  that  exemption,  immunity,  liberty,  and  freedom  indispensable 
to  the  exercise  of  his  particular  calling,  and  such  a  person  was  in 
Norman-French  denominated  "  un  homme  delivre  " — du  peril,  de  la 
crainte,  &c. —  freed  from  risk  or  fear.  In  other  words,  "  un  homme 
delivre  "  was  a  freeman,*  and  the  expression,  like  that  of  "  mestier," 
afterwards  became  corrupted  into  "  liveryman,1'  and  from  the  asso- 
ciation almost  necessarily  connected  with  u  livery  "  the  free  men  of 
the  City  of  London  have  ever  since  been  contented  to  adopt  the  badge 
of  servitude,  under  an  impression  that  it  was  the  dress  from  whence 
came  their  honorable  title,  instead  of  its  really  emanating  from  the 
position,  of  which  every  Englishman  is  so  justly  proud,  of  being  a 
freeman.    Submitting  these  views  to  the  intelligence  of  the  members 

of  liveries,  and  by  1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  give 
an}'  livery  of  cloth  to  any  man,  but  only  to  his  menial  servants  or  officers,  and  to 
them  that  were  of  his  counsel,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  learned  in  one  law 
or  the  other.  See  this  subject  discussed  in  a  very  learned  and  interesting- 
paper  by  the  late  Mr,  G.  R.  Corner,  Archa^ologia,  xxxix.  357.  Mr.  Corner  con- 
cludes that  the  party-coloured  gowns  worn  by  serjeants-at-law  were  anciently 
livery  gowns  given  to  them  by  their  clients  of  high  rank  with  their  retaining 
fees.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  cxtraordinaiy  garment  long  survived  its 
origin,  and  did  not  go  finally  out  of  use  till  late  in  the  last  century.  See 
page  14,  ante. 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  every  member  of  a 
City  company  is  a  "  freeman  ;  "  but  tbis  does  not  diminish  the  probability  of 
the  ingenious  derivation  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  term  "  liveryman."  The 
liveryman,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  governing  body,  is  dellcre  from  the 
regulations  imposed  upon  the  commonalty  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  figure  of  speech 
to  apply  general  words  to  special  cases. 
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quantum  valeant,  I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  very  serious 
misapprehension  which  appears  to  me  to  exist  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  guilds  of  Germany.  The  extent  of  that  mischief  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  my  referring  to  one  of  the  latest  works 
upon  Albert  Durer,  written  by  one  of  our  most  able  artists  and  authors. 
He  says,  "  at  this  time  (1494),  in  every  town  in  Europe  governed  by 
a  corporate  body,  guilds  were  in  full  force,  and  it  was  imperative 
on  every  one  following  any  employment  whatever  to  become  free  of 
his  particular  society,  as  much  as  it  is  now  in  the  learned  professions 
to  obtain  a  diploma  or  other  qualification  before  being  allowed  to 
practise.  The  first  necessary  document  was  the  indenture  of  ap- 
prenticeship ;  and,  secondly,  a  certificate  of  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
guild.  The  power  of  these  associations  continued  in  Germany  down 
to  1568.  After  the  freedom  of  the  trade  had  been  offered,  the  liberty 
to  work  extended,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  whole  Imperial 
dominions,  then  so  extensive."  This  word  "liberty"  is,  however,  founded 
upon  false  premises,  and  has  no  connection  with  fact.  Long  before 
Durer's  time,  and  for  years  after  it,  no  such  thing  as  a  guild  existed  in 
the  Imperial  dominions  of  Germany — as  often  indeed  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  such  trading  communities  was  made,  the  authorities  im- 
peratively suppressed  it.  The  arts  alone  had  freedom.  Those  re- 
strictions had  not,  however,  always  existed.  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1340 
greatly  increased  the  popular  power.  He  instituted  the  Tribunes,  and 
conferred  great  privileges  on  the  traders.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1360,  adopted  a  different  system  :  he  elevated  the 
nobility  to  the  highest  offices,  suppressed  the  Tribunes,  and  replaced  all 
things  on  their  old  footing,  in  which  they  remained  until  the  troubles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  re-establish 
the  Tribunes  by  force,  Charles  the  Fifth  abolished  them,  and  restored 
to  the  ancient  senators  the  rank  of  which  they' had  been  dispossessed. 
Although,  however,  in  1486,  the  date  of  Durer's  apprenticeship,  no 
such  institution  as  a  trading  guild  existed,  it  was  nevertheless  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  every  one,  citizen  or  stranger,  who  desired  to 
establish  himself  in  Nuremburg,  to  be  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
authority  whence  this  power  was  obtained  was  one  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  trading  communities,  and  vested  absolutely  and  exclusively 
in  the  Council  of  each  Imperial  city  or  town,  which  was  generally 
composed  of  patrician  families  and  citizens  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  from  whose  dicta  there  was  no  appeal.  The  law  of  master  and 
apprentice  was  the  first  link  in  that  system  of  trading  in  the  German 
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Empire,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Council,  which 
only  permitted  a  trade  to  be  carried  on  under  certain  well-defined  rules 
dictated  by  the  municipality,  without  whose  express  sanction  neither 
burgher  nor  stranger  was  permitted  to  establish  himself,  or  conduct 
trade  of  any  kind  or  description  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council. 
No  part  of  its  regulations  were  enforced  with  greater  strictness  than 
that  which  related  to  apprentices.  That  such  was  the  case  will  be  the 
better  comprehended  by  the  fact  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  an 
apprentice  that  instruction  and  attention  from  his  master  which  was 
necessary  to  constitute  him  a  good  workman,  and  make  him  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  his  trade,  a  code  of  rules  was 
established,  which  regulated  the  relations  of  master  and  apprentice,  the 
importance  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following:  first,  no 
master  could  take  an  apprentice  unless  previously  authorised  to  do  so 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  in  the  application  to  take  such  apprentice  it 
was  necessary  to  set  forth  every  particular  for  the  information  of  the 
Council,  and  to  especially  declare  the  name  and  address  of  the  boy  to 
be  apprenticed,  and  that  he  wras  born  in  wedlock,  the  Council  rigidly 
excluding  natural  children  from  the  advantages  of  trade  :  secondly, 
no  master  could  have  two  apprentices  at  the  same  time,  unless  specially 
empowered  by  the  Council,  and  whoever  acted  against  this  rule  was 
not  to  be  advanced  in  his  trade.  Each  apprentice  must  serve  the 
master  for  three  years,  and  after  that  term  must  work  four  years  in 
such  portion  of  the  German  Empire  as  might  be  previously  approved 
by  the  Council,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  apprentice  permitted  to 
travel  abroad.  No  apprenticeship  could  be  determined  at  either  the 
will  of  the  master  or  apprentice  until  the  grounds  for  such  deter- 
mination had  previously  been  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  and 
approved.  Every  apprenticeship  must  be  registered  at  the  Town 
Hall.  No  apprentice  was  permitted  to  do  work  for  any  other  person 
than  his  master  during  his  apprenticeship.  At  the  expiration  of 
seven  years  every  apprentice,  upon  giving  proof  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council  of  his  ability  in  his  trade,  received  a  certificate  con- 
stituting him  a  meister  and  a  burgher,  and,  as  such,  permitting 
him  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  particular  city  or  town.  The 
master  under  whom  the  apprentice  worked  during  his  wander-jahre 
wras  required  to  enter  in  the  apprentices'  Livre  de  Voyage  the  day  on 
which  the  apprentice  commenced  work  with  him,  as  well  as  the  day 
on  which  he  left,  and  the  wages  paid  him  during  the  period  of  his  stay, 
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concluding  with  a  certificate  of  his  conduct  and  character  in  that  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  wander-jahre  the  apprentice  returned  to  his  own 
city  or  town,  and  surrendered  this  book  to  the  Council,  by  whom  it  was 
examined  and  preserved.  Upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  Town  Council 
with  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  during  his  wander-jahre  depended 
mainly  whether  or  not  they  would  admit  the  apprentice  to  the 
position  of  a  master  of  his  trade  and  the  privileges  of  the  town.  Each 
trade  had  laid  down  for  its  guidance  by  the  municipality  certain 
special  regulations  applicable  especially  to  such  business,  the  observance 
of  which  was  strictly  enforced,  and  the  instances  of  this  practice  are 
both  numerous  and  amusing,  and  would  of  themselves  form  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  John  E.  Cussans  exhibited  and  described  a  rubbing  of  a  monu- 
mental brass  in  Hunsdon  church,  Hertfordshire.  It  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  woodcut,*  and  represents  a  huntsman  equipped  with  a  broad- 


*  Kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Cussans  from  his  "  History  of  Hertfordshire,"  now  i: 
course  of  publication.    See  vol.  i.  page  53. 
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mouth  there  issues  a  scroll  with  the  words  "  Sic  pergo,"  which  may  be 
freely  translated  "  Thus  I  go  ahead."  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  "  Perge,  good  master  Holofernes, 
perge."    Beneath  is  the  following  inscription: 

Beloved  of  all  whilst  he  had  lyfe, 
Vnmoened  of  none  when  he  did  die, 
Iames  Gray,  interred  of  his  wife, 
Neer  to  this  Deaths-signe  Brasse  doth  lye, 
Yeares  thirty-fyve  in  good  renownne, 
Parke  and  House  keeper  in  this  towne. 
Obiit-12  die  Decembris,  A0  Dni.  1591, 
jEtatis  sue  69. 

These  lines  indicate  that  James  Gray  was  the  Park-keeper  at  Huns- 
don,  a  circumstance  which  may  have  originated  the  traditional  story 
that  while  shooting  at  a  buck  he  died  suddenly.  This  is  rather  borne 
out  by  the  position  of  the  figures,  Death  appearing  to  strike  both 
simultaneously.  In  some  descriptions  of  the  brass*  it  is  inferred  that 
the  incident  is  a  general  illustration  of  a  similar  fate  at  length  over- 
taking the  forester  as  befell  the  deer. 

Mr.  John  G.  Waller  remarked  that  monuments  to  foresters  are  ex- 
tremely uncommon.  He  instanced,  however,  one  in  the  church  at 
Walton-on-Thames  to  John  Selwyn,  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Park  of 
Oatlands  under  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Howard,  Lord  'Admiral 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  monument  repre- 
sents the  figure  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  with  eleven  children,  and 
above  their  heads  is  a  plate  on  which  the  Park  Keeper  is  seen  mounted 
on  a  stag  in  full  career  which  he  has  pierced  in  the  neck  with  his 
sword.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.    The  date  on  the  monument  is  22  March,  1587. 

Mr.  Cussans  likewise  exhibited  a  rubbing  from  a  brass  in  Albury 
church,  in  Hertfordshire.  Of  this  he  also  kindly  lends  an  illustration. 
He  remarked  that  both  the  inscription  and  arms  being  unfortunately 
gone,  there  is  nothing  but  the  crest  remaining  by  which  the  monument 
can  be  identified.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Fanshawe  family,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  that  house  were  ever  connected  with  the 
parish.  The  fashion  of  the  lady's  head-dress  closely  resembles  that  of 
Lady  Say  in  Broxbourne  church,  and  also  that  of  Dorothy  Curson's, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  coloured  illustrations  to  Mr.  Baily's  paper  on  the 

*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1795,  pp.  13—123,  200—  402. 
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glass  at  Long  Melford.  The  bascinet  of  the  husband,  his  pauldrons  or 
shoulder  pieces,  coudieres,  taces  with  their  dependent  tuilles,  cuisses, 
genouillieres,  jambes,  and  sollerets,  are  plain  indications  that  the  brass 
is  a  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  executed  about  the  year 
1475. 


BRASS  IN  ALBURY  CHURCH,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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Mr.  Charles  Baily  exhibited  a  document  of  considerable  interest, 
viz.  a  Dispensation  granted  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  Sir  Anthony 
Dering  permitting  him  to  eat  flesh  on  fast-days ;  and  for  this  pri- 
vilege, accorded  to  Sir  Anthony,  his  wife,  and  six  nominees,  the  knight 
was  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  poor-box  of  his  parish  of  135.  4c?. 
The  document  is  ratified  by  Charles  I.  and  has  the  Great  Seal  at- 
tached. The  seal  of  the  Archbishop  is,  unfortunately,  destroyed.  In 
the  King's  ratification  two  Acts  of  Parliament  are  alluded  to,  one  of 
the  ninth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  other  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Mr.  Baily  observed  that  he  had  referred 
to  the  latter  Act  and  found  it  to  be  entitled,  "  An  Act  touching  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Navy,"  and  that  such  dispensations  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  or  with  the  licence  to  eat  flesh 
on  "  fish  days,"  but  was  intended  to  encourage  the  fish  trade  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  and,  whereas  previous 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Fridays  and  Saturdays  were  fish  days,  she  added 
another  and  included  Wednesday.  In  the  Act  another  reason  is  also 
assigned,  viz.  the  economising  of  flesh  food.  These  dispensations  were 
sometimes  granted  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  arising  from  fish-eating, 
and  in  such  cases  provision  was  made  that  for  every  dish  of  meat 
upon  the  table  there  should  be  placed  two  of  fish,  whether  consumed 
or  not.    The  date  of  the  document  was  the  26th  February,  1633. 


17th  April,  1871. 

ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Baddeley  exhibited  a  number  of  Antiquities  lately 
found  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  adjoining  Barge  Yard,  near  to  the 
site  of  the  Roman  tessellated  pavement  found  some  time  since  in 
Bucklersbury,*  and  close  to  the  course  of  the  ancient  Wallbrook. 
The  collection  comprised  specimens  of  Samian  and  mediaeval  pottery, 
fragments  of  amphora},  flue  and  ridge  tiles,  pieces  of  lamps,  and 
examples  of  early  English  and  black  Staffordshire  pottery.  Also  a 
long  bronze  "  ligula  "  or  spoon,  with  oval  bowl  and  tastefully-decorated 

*  See  The  Roman  Tessellated  Pavement  in  Bucldershury,  by  John  E.  Price, 
F.S.A.,  1870,  pp.  54,  55. 
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handle,  but  differing  in  pattern  from  any  among  the  large  series 
figured  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  his  Illustrations  of  Roman  London* 

Mr.  John  R.  Masters  exhibited  a  wooden  casket  obtained  while 
clearing  an  old  cellar  at  Margate.  Its  ornamentation  was  considered 
to  be  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

Mr.  George  H.  Birch  exhibited  and  described  a  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  an  old  house  now  Nos.  45  to  48  on  the  east  side  of  Lime 
Street,  City,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  He  re- 
marked that  this  old  building  might  soon  be  demolished,  and  that 
already  in  its  upper  portion  few  traces  of  its  former  beauty  could  be 
discerned.  On  the  ground-floor,  however,  there  were  still  retained  the 
quaint  side-doorways  of  stone,  with  moulded  and  chamfered  jambs,  and 
its  lofty  "  porte  cochere,"  on  the  wooden  doors  of  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished the  date  1G30.  The  interior  has  necessarily  been  much 
altered  and  injured  in  its  various  adaptations  to  commercial  require- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  first  floor  retains  its  old  oak  panelling, 
fire-places,  and  the  ceilings,  which  are  particularly  rich.  The  or- 
namentation of  the  panelling  has  become  hidden  under  successive 
coats  of  paint.  The  windows  of  two  of  the  rooms  which  looked  into 
Lime  Street  have  been  thrown  into  one  by  piercing  the  partition 
between  the  flat  pilasters  with  semi-circular  arches,  which  spring 
from  carved  caps  ;  a  feature  which,  though  of  subsequent  date,  is 
agreeable  in  effect.  The  fire-places  in  these  rooms  are  finely  designed, 
and  resemble  those  figured  by  Mr.  Hugo  in  his  paper  on  the  Ward  of 
Bishopsgate  Within. f  The  one  in  the  larger  room  has  been  altered, 
the  whole  of  the  centre  removed,  and  a  large  panel  with  an  oval  centre 
substituted.  This  was  probably  done  at  the  time  the  two  rooms 
were  thrown  into  one.  From  this  chamber  there  runs  a  smaller  one, 
with  a  good  fire-place,  only  half  of  which  is  in  the  room,  the  remainder 
being  on  the  landing ;  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  modern 
staircase  has  been  taken  from  the  back  rooms.  The  room  opposite  to 
the  landing  has  been  entirely  modernized.  On  the  second  floor  the 
rooms  follow  the  same  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  an  open 
screen,  the  communication  in  this  case  being  a  door  in  the  panelled 
partition.   The  ceilings  and  fire-places  remain,  and  resemble  the  others 

*  Illustrations  of  Roman  London.    C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  1859,  plate  36. 
f  See  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceologlcal  Society, 
vol.  i. 
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in  design  and  character.  A  secondary  staircase  from  the  second  floor 
leads  to  the  attics,  and  here  the  balusters,  handrails,  and  posts  of  the 
staircase  are  original. 

Of  the  history  of  this  old  mansion  but  few  particulars  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  belongs  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  from  the 
leases  granted  by  them  it  appears  that  the  house  occupies  the  site  of 
the  residence  of  Lord  Scrope,  a  member  of  that  distinguished  family 
which  flourished  in  the  troublous  times  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III., 
and  Henry  VII.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
Richard  Knyght.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company 
"  for  pious  and  charitable  use  for  poor  people  of  the  fellowship."  The 
extract  from  the  will  is  as  follows  :— 

All  that  mes'e  or  great  hous  Teynter  Yarde  and  vi  tenements  with  the  appur- 
tenances sett,  lying,  and  be}rnge  in  and  nygh  the  strete  called  Lime  Strete,  which 
late  ware  John  Scrop's,  Knight,  Lord  Scrop. 

Lord  Scrope  was  born  in  the  year  1435.  He  was  a  Yorkist,  and 
during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  filled  many  high  and  important 
offices.  He  held  a  command  in  the  army  engaged  against  Scotland, 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  commanded  a  portion  of  the 
English  army  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle.  -  He  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  from  the  38th  Hen.  VI.  to  the  12th  Hen. 
VII.  as  Baron  Scrope  of  Bolton  ;  and  was  a  K.G.  He  bore  upon  his 
standard  a  Cornish  chough,  and  was  once  involved  in  a  law-suit  with 
Thomas  Lord  Stanley  respecting  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which 
he  had  assumed.  King  Edward,  by  a  writ  under  his  own  hand,  1  May, 
1473,  thus  settled  this  dispute  :  "  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
&c.  Rememberyng  the  pretence  and  clayme  of  John  Lord  Scrope 
showed  unto  us  for  the  beryng  of  the  amies  of  the  Erie  of  Man,  which 
now  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  &c. 
beareth,  we  will  that  the  said  Lord  Scrope  shall  absteyne  and  forbore 
the  use  and  werynge  of  the  seid  amies  of  the  Erie  of  Man."  He  died 
17  August  1498,  aged  63,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  house  then  be- 
longed to  him,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Knyght  as  being  of  late  John 
Scrop's,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company  was  as  soon 
after  his  decease  as  1505. 

Mr.  Birch  concluded  his  remarks  by  expressing  his  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Keene  and  Stewart,  and  Messrs.  Cottam,  Moltam,  and  Co.,  the 
occupiers  of  the  premises,  for  permitting  him  to  take  accurate  plans 
and  drawings,  some  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  hereafter  appear  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  John  G.  Waller  exhibited  and  described  a  full-sized  drawing 
of  a  wall-painting  recently  discovered  in  Chaldon  church,  Surrey. 
The  painting,  which  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  measures  seventeen  feet 
two  inches  long  and  eleven  feet  two  inches  high,  and  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  "  The  Ladder  of  the  Salvation  of  the  Soul  and  the  Road 
to  Heaven."  It  has  since  been  illustrated  in  chromo -lithography, 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  paper  by  Mr.  Waller,  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.  pp.  275-306. 


Monday,  8  May,  1871. 

JOHN  GREEN  WALLER,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Goldixg  exhibited  rubbings  of  two  monumental 
brasses  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  one  being  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Leveson,  Citizen 
and  Mercer,  his  wife  and  children,  the  other  to  that  of  Simon  Burton, 
Citizen  and  Waxchandler,  with  his  two  wives  and  four  children.  In 
consequence  of  the  rarity  of  such  monuments  in  the  City  churches, 
and  the  value  attaching  to  the  former  of  these  from  the  position  held 
by  Leveson  as  Sheriff  of  the  City,  Mr.  Golding  has  kindly  had 
illustrations  of  the  brasses  prepared,  and  presented  them  to  the  Society. 
The  accompanying  biographical  notices  have  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Corporation. 

NICHOLAS  LEVESON. 

The  family  of  Leveson  settled  at  Stafford  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  we  find  Richard  Leveson  possessing  an  estate  at  Willenhall  in  the 
year  1298  *  William  Leveson  succeeded  to  this  property  in  1377, 
and  it  subsequently  passed  to  Roger  f  who  held  it  in  1397.  From 
him  it  descended  to  Richard  Leveson,  esq.  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Prestwood  and  Wolverhampton  Underbill,  and  had  three  sons,  John, 
who  died  without  issue,  Nicholas,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  James.| 

James  Leveson  became  a  Merchant  of  the  Staple  at  Wolverhampton 
and  Lilleshall.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  became 
his  heir  and  married  Sir  George  Curzon  of  Croxhall ;  from  this  union 


*  Inquisit.  post  Mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
%  Erdeswicke's  Stafford  shire,  p.  2G. 


f  Vol.  iii.  p.  111. 


BRASS  OF  NYCOL  AS  LEVESON,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANDREW-UNDER-SHAFT, 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 
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descended  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  By  a  second 
wife  he  had  issue  two  daughters:  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Walter 
Aston,  and  Joyce,  to  Sir  John  Giffard,  knt.,  of  Chillington. 

John  possessed  the  manor  of  Norton,  Staffordshire;  he  sold  it,  and 
it  was  subsequently  purchased  in  1552  by  his  kinsman  John  Leveson, 

who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  — :  Fowke  of  Brewood, 

and  their  son  sold  it  to  Roger  Fowke  of  the  same  place. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Wolverhampton,  there  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Leveson,  who  died  in  1575.  The  figure 
is  in  armour.  In  the  chancel  is  a  statue  of  brass  placed  there  in  honour 
of  Admiral  Richard  Leveson,  who  served  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  In  the  same  parish 
one  Clement  Lusun  founded  a  hospital  in  1394.  Several  members  of  the 
family  had  the  honour  of  serving  their  sovereign  in  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county :  Sir  Richard  Leveson  in  1556,  John  Leveson 
1560-1,  Thomas  Leveson  1590-1,  and  Sir  Edward  in  1598. 
-  Nicholas,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  came  to  London  in  early  life  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  one  William  Browne,* 
a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  to  which  guild  he  was  afterwards 
admitted  by  servitude.  From  his  connection  with  this  body  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  traded  abroad,  for  he  became  a  merchant  of  the  staple 
at  Calais,  and  through  his  possessions  a  wealthy  citizen.  He  married 
Dionysia  Bodley,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Bodley  of  Black 
Notley,  Essex ;  her  mother  married  a  second  time  Thomas  Bradbury, 
who  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1509. f  The  estates  of  Black 
Notley  came  to  Dionysia  on  the  death  of  her  brother  James.  The 
issue  of  her  marriage  with  Nicholas  Leveson  were  eight  sons  and  ten 
daughters,  many  of  whom  died  young. 

Their  town  residence  was  situate  in  Lime  Street  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  then  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The 
mansion  was,  according  to  the  description  in  Mr.  Leveson's  will,  large, 
and  had  a  garden  attached.  Their  principal  country  house  was 
situated  at  Horne  Place,!  Hailing,  in  Kent.  They  also  possessed  pro- 
*  Eecords  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

f  He  was  chosen  Sheriff  in  1498,  Alderman  of  Aldersgate  Ward  13  Dec.  1502, 
and  Lord  Mayor  on  13  Oct.  1509.    He  died  during  his  mayoralty. 

J  Horne  Place,  the  ancient  residence  of  Sir  William  Horn,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1487,  who  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  on  the  field  by  Edward  IV. 
his  name  being  then  Littlesbury;  but,  from  his  proficiency  as  a  performer  on  the 
horn,  the  King  called  him  Horn. 
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perty  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Trentham  Hall,*  Staffordshire, 
&c.  He  was  chosen  Sheriff  of  London  on  the  2nd  September,  1534. t 
His  three  sonsf  Thomas,  Nicholas,  and  William,  became  members  of  the 
Mercers'  Company  by  patrimony.    His  son  John  married  the  daughter 

and  heir  of  Baron,  but  died  without  issue,  and  before  his 

father.  His  daughter  Dorothy  married  William  Streete  ;  Elizabeth, 
Sir  Willliam  Hewet,  knt. ;  §  and  Mary,  Edmund  Calthorpe,  esq.  He 
died  on  the  20th  August  1539,  and  was  buried  according  to  the 
directions  contained  in  his  will  made  the  7th  day  of  November,  1536, 
viz.:  "  In  the  tomb  made  before  the  upper  pillar  of  the  north  side  of 
the  church  between  the  high  altar  and  the  altar  of  the  north  aisle." 

By  this  instrument,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
13  October  1539,  he  bequeaths  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Andrew's  for 
tithes  forgotten  vj  s.  viij  d.  To  the  brotherhood  of  our  Lady  and  St. 
Anne,  within  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  vj  s.  viij  d.  He  leaves  for  his 
funeral  expenses  1001.  "  or  more  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  by  the 
discretion  of  myn  executors;"  to  his  wife  Denys  her  full  parte  and 
porcion  to  her  belonging  by  the  lawe  andcustome  of  the  citie  of  London 
of  all  my  said  goods,  catalles,  and  debts,  and  the  thirde  parte  of  the 
same  lie  leaves  equally  to  his  children  living  and  unmarried  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  ;  to  his  wife  for  a  remembrance  to  pray  for  his  soul  "  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling;"  to  his  brother  James  Leveson  100Z.  and  a 
ring  of  gold ;  in  remembrance  to  his  sister  the  wife  of  the  said  James 

*  See  Hasted's  "  Kent,"  1797,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 
f  Corporation  Records. 

J  His  son  William  was  admitted  into  the  Mercers'  Company  by  patrimony 
1583 ;  Thomas,  the  son  of  William,  in  1614 ;  James,  his  younger  brother,  in 
1633.    Record  of  Mercers'  Company. 

§  Sir  William  Hewet,  knt.  cloth  worker,  Master  of  the  Company  1543-4, 
elected  Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Vintry  16th  Sept.  1550.  He  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  refusing  to  take  the  office,  but  subsequently  accepted  it.  He  was 
chosen  Sheriff  in  1552,  translated  to  the  ward  of  Candlewick  in  July  1555, 
elected  Lord  Mayor  29th  Sept,  1559,  and  then  honoured  by  knighthood.  He  was 
a  wealthy  and  prosperous  merchant,  and  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  old  London 
Bridge.  See  "  Chronicles  of  Old  London  Bridge,"  by  Rich.  Thompson,  1827, 
pp.  303-4,  with  the  interesting  story  of  the  saving  of  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Hewet,  who  fell  into  the  river  and  was  rescued  by  his  apprentice, 
Edward  Osborn,  afterwards  Alderman  for  Baynard's  Castle  Ward  1573,  Sheriff 
1575,  removed  to  Candlewick  Ward,  July  10,  1576,  Lord  Mayor  1583-4,  knighted 
and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London  in  1586 ;  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  in  a  direct  line. 
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<;  a  lyke  ring  of  gold  of  the  value  of  xls."  To  the  making  and 
repairing  the  highways  of  the  City  of  London  he  leaves  100  marks. 
For  exhibitions  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  respectively.  To  the  parish  church  of  Hailing  to 
pray  for  his  soul  xl  s.  To  the  parish  church  of  "  Cokston  "  to  buy  any 
ornament  needed  by  the  church  xl  s.  and  to  the  parson  Sir  John 
Buttill  a  black  gown,  and  in  money  xx  s.;  to  Sir  Thomas  Snydoll  vicar 
of  Hailing,  ten  shillings  :  to  his  wife  Denys  two  standing  potts  and  six 
bowls  with  covers  of  parcel  gilt  "  and  six  bowls  with  a  cover  clean e 
gilt  which  ware  sometyme  her  mother's;  "  to  his  daughter  Gresell  a 
gilt  cup  of  the  price  of  vj  1.  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  with  his  arms  to  be  "  sett 
upon  the  same  cup  for  a  token  of  remembrance,  and  the  same  cup  to 
be  bought  by  his  executors."  To  his  daughter  Jane  Davenell  he  also 
bequeaths  a  like  silver  cup.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  disposal  of  bis 
lands  and  tenements,  leaving  to  his  son  John  Leveson  the  property  in 
Stafford,  inherited  from  his  father  Richard,  possessions  in  the  parishes 
of  Eastham  and  Westham  in  Essex,  also  in  Middlesex,  Huntingdon, 
and  Hartford,  "  and  one  parcell  lying  in  the  pishe  of  Chetehm 
(Chatham)  in  the  countie  of  Kent,"  all  to  be  held  in  trust  by  his 
executors  until  coming  of  age  of  his  son  John. 

To  his  wife  the  dwelling  house  and  garden  in  Lime  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft,  his  property  in  Hailing,  Coxton, 
Byrling,  Snodland,  Luddesdonne,  Gillingham,  in  the  countie  of  Kent, 
and  Westthorok,  Essex,  for  her  use  until  such  time  as  his  sons 
Thomas  *  and  Nicholas  arrive  at  full  age;  then,  each  to  receive 
a  moiety  of  the  said  possessions  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of 
their  heirs  lawfully  begotten  ;  in  default  of  issue,  the  daughters  Grysell, 
Johane,  Alice,  Mary,  and  Denys  to  receive  the  same,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.  The  will  then  concludes  with  a  provision  that  at 
the  decease  of  his  wife  Denys  the  house  in  Lime  Street  should  descend 
to  their  son  John  Leveson. 

His  wife  Denys  or  Dionysia  survived  him  for  some  }^ears,  and  con- 
tinued to  take  great  interest  in  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 
In  the  account  of  the  sale  of  the  church  vestments  and  furniture  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  she  is  mentioned  as  a  purchaser : 

Item,  solde  to  Mysteris  Leveson  two  aulter  frmites  of  Doruyke,  and 

res.  (received)  therefore  ....    vs.  viijd. 


*  From  whom  has  descended  the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
E  2 
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Item,  solde  to  the  saide  Mysteris  Leveson  an  aulter  clothe  frunte  of 

white  Brydges  satten,  and  res.  therefore     .  .  .    ix  s. 

Item,  solde  to  the  foresaid  Mysteris  Leveson  a  suder  to  bere  the 

crysmatory,  and  res.  therefore     .  .  .  .    ij  s.  viij  d. 

Item,  solde  to  the  saide  Mystei-is  Leveson  a  clothe  to  hang  at  the 

high  aulter,  and  res.  therefore     .  .  .  •    vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item,  solde  to  the  saide  Mysteris  Leveson  one  other  clothe  for  the 

same  purpose,  and  res.  therefore  .  .  .  .    vj  s.  viij  d. 

Item,  solde  to  the  forsaide  Mysteris  Leveson  ij  ffruntes  of  Dornix, 

and  res.  therefore  .  .  .  .  .    v  s.  viij  d. 

She  was  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Black  Notley  and  of  10  mes- 
suages, 400  acres  of  arable  land,  100  acres  of  meadow,  and  500  acres 
of  pasture  land,  200  acres  of  wood,  and  a  rental  of  10Z.  in  the  parish  ; 
also  White  Notley  and  other  messuages  comprising  large  possessions 
in  land  :  Great  and  Little  Leighs,  Fayested,  holden  from  the  Queen  ; 
also  the  manor  of  Pleshil,  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  free 
socage,  value  140Z.  per  annum.  Thomas  her  second  son  became  her 
heir,  and  died  possessed  of  this  manor  21  April,  1576.  She  died  the 
2nd  December,  1560,  and  in  accordance  with  her  will,  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in  the  middle  aisle, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  pew  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  use.  She 
directed  that  her  body  should  not  be  "  seared,"  "  but  inclosed  after  a 
convenient  manner  within  a  coffin  of  boordes,"  and  that  she  should  be 
borne  to  the  church  by  four  of  her  tenants.  The  funeral  is  thus 
graphically  described  in  Machyn's  Diary,  page  245: 

The  ix  day  of  Desember  was  bered  in  Sant  Andrews  Undershaft  Mistores 
Lusun,  wedow,  the  wyff  of  Master  Lusun,  merser  and  stapoler,  and  late  Shreyff 
of  London,  with  a  lx  men  in  blake  gownes,  and  her  plase  and  the  chyrche 
hangyd  with  blake  and.armes,  and  a  xxiiij  clarkes  syngyng  ;  and  she  gayff  xl 
gownes  to  men  and  women  of  brodcloth,  and  every  woman  had  new  raylles,  and 
ther  was  a  sermon  and  a  iiij  dosen  of  skockyons  of  armes,  and  after  a  gret  dole, 
and  after  a  grett  dener. 

Sir  William  Hewitt,  knight,  Edward  Leveson,  and  John  Southcote,f 
were  the  executors  to  her  will,  which  bears  date  1  August,  1560.  It 

*  Movant's  History  of  Essex,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

t  The  eldest  son  of  William,  a  younger  son  of  Nicholas  Southcote  of  Chud- 
leigh,  Devonshire.  lie  was  born  in  the  year  loll,  and,  being  designed  for  the 
Bar,  was  scut  to  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  Society  he  rose  to  be  Reader  in 
1550,  and  was  again  complimented  with  the  same  duty  in  1550,  on  the  occasion 
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is  of  great  length  and  contains  some  curious  particulars.  Her  executors 
were,  within  two  days  after  her  burial,  to  invite  all  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  to  the  dwelling-house  in  Lime  Street,  and 
"  there  make  to  them  a  convenient  dynner."  This  is  probably  the 
banquet  referred  to  by  Machyn.  To  "  poor  scholars  "  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  her  sons  received  their  education,  she  bequeathed 
vju  xiijs  iiijd,  and  a  similar  sum  to  the  students  at  Oxford,  both 
amounts  to  be  distributed  within  a  year  after  her  decease,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  her  executors.  To  the  reparation  and  amending 
of  u  the  highe  wayes  at  Islington  and  here  aboute  London  "  the  sum 
of  xxH ;  to  the  discharging  of  poore  prysoners  whiche  shall  then 
remaine  in  Newgate  and  in  the  two  counters  in  London  only  for 
their  fees  vjli  xiijs  iiijd  ;  to  the  poor  people  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Spittle  a  similar  amount,  to  be  paid  over  "  to  the  Governors  of  the 
same  house ;  "  to  the  poor  in  the  parishes  of  Hailing  and  Coxton  in 
Kent,  twenty  shillings  for  each  parish;  to  certain  "  wyves  dwellinge 
in  Cokeston,"  whose  names  are  given,  "  each  an  ell  of  lynnen  clothe 
price  iiijs  iijd  the  ell  to  make  everie  of  them  a  kerchief ;  "  next  a 
provision  that  all  her  servants  shall  be  retained  in  London  for  one 
month  after  her  decease,  at  her  cost  and  charge,  or  until  they  are 
enabled  to  provide  for  themselves ;  to  her  executors  and  their  wives 
and  numerous  members  of  her  own  family  she  leaves  a  black  goune 
of  cloth,  the  price  of  which  to  be  "  xviijs  the  yearde  or  there  about," 
and  to  her  household  servants  a  similar  gown  but  of  ixs  price  the 
yard ;  "  and  two  cote  clothes  of  the  same  clothe,  the  one  to  Thomas 
Shepparde  and  the  other  to  John  Alday,"  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  pray  for  her  soul ;  to  John  Fallowfelde  her  apprentice  xxu  to  be 
employed  for  his  benefit,   and  to  her  cousin  Anne  Butler  the  sum 

of  his  being  called  upon  to  take  the  degree  of  the  coif,  which  he  assumed  on 
April  19  in  that  year..  Previously  to  this,  however,  he  is  mentioned  in  Plowden 
as  under-sheriff,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Sheriffs'  Court  in  London  in  1553, 
and  his*  arguments,  after  he  became  scrjeant,  are  reported  both  by  that  author 
and  Dyer.  On  the  resignation  of  William  Rastall,  Southcote  was  nominated  to 
fill  his  place  as  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  Feb.  10,  1563.  He  performed 
his  judicial  duties  with  high  reputation  for  the  space  of  twent}r-one  years,  when 
he  retired,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Baron  Clench  on  May  29,  1584. 
Within  a  year  afterwards,  on  18  April,  1585,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
and  was  buried  under  a  stately  monument  in  the  parish  church  of  Witham  in 
Essex,  in  which  county  he  had  purchased  the  manors  of  Bacrus  or  Abbotts  and 
Petworths.    See  Foss's  "  Judges  of  England,"  vol.  v.  p.  541. 
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of  xu  to  be  paid  on  her  marriage  day ;  to  Thomas  Hewet,  clothworker, 
Edward  Osburne,  and  Lewes  the  taylor  dwelling  within  Aldersgate, 
"each  a  gowne  clothe;''  she  bequeaths  to  "  Dionys  the  girle  of  my 
kitchin  xls  to  be  paid  to  her  the  daye  of  her  marriage  yf  she  keepe 
herself  honeste  and  true;1'  to  a  number  "of  lovinge  frends  hereafter 
written  "  she  leaves  a  ring  of  gold  to  each,  which  are  to  be  made 
"  lyke  flate  hoopes,"  and  in  each  is  to  be  engraved  "  See  ye  forget 
not  me ;  "  similar  rings  are  left  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters ;  to 
her  god-daughter  Ann  Hewet  a  legacy  of  "  one  hundred  marks  " 
on  her  marriage  day;  to  one  of  her  servants,  Walter  Dawnks,  xls 
and  a  cloth  cote  with  a  release  of  "  five  pounds  that  he  oweth  me 
by  byll." 

All  her  household  stuff  and  brewing  vessels  at  Hailing  in  Kent,  &c. 
with  some  exception,  she  leaves  to  Thomas  Leveson  her  son  ;  the 
silver  plate  given  her  by  her  mother  Dame  Joan  Bradbury  is  bequeathed 
to  Alice  Hewet,  also  a  silver  cup  gilt,  with  "  xiij  perles  and  wrought 
with  flowers  uppon  hit,  and  my  chaine  of  golde  with  wreathes."  She 
leaves  to  her  daughter  Mary  Calthorpp  all  the  furniture  in  the  "  tower 
chamber"  of  the  howse  in  Lime  Street,  with  that  of  her  own  room  in 
the  same  mansion,  and  to  her  son  Thomas  the  hanging  curtains, 
"  seelinge  and  portalls  "  in  the  parlour  and  hall,  also  four  tables,  and 
the  fittings  of  the  "  greate  chamber  where  the  chappell  ys,"  and  those 
"  in  the  chamber  called  Mrs.  Roper's  Chamber."  To  the  Company  of 
Mercers  is  a  bequest  to  give  them  a  breakfast  or  other  banquet,  and 
to  each  of  her  executors  for  their  trouble  twenty  pounds  of  "  currante 
monney,"  followed  by  a  warning  to  her  children  that  should  they  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  provisions  of  either  their  father's  will  oi- 
lier own  testament,  the  saide  "  same  child  so  offending  shall  take 
no  legacie,  benefit,  or  proffit  " 

The  testatrix  then  proceeds  to  the  disposition  of  her  property  in  lands 
and  tenements:  that  situate  at  Stampfeeld  (Stamford)  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Tottenham  is  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  in  her  will.  The  property  at  West 
Court,  Gillingham,  Chatham,  and  "  Horsenden  in  the  countie  of  Kent," 
she  leaves  to  her  son  William  Leveson  and  his  heirs;  also  the  house  in 
Lime  Street,  occupied  by  one  Henry  Edys,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
provided  that  the  said  William  suffer  her  daughter  Mary  Calthropp 
either  to  reside  there  if  inclined,  free  of  all  rent  or  charge,  or  to  receive 
such  yearly  revenue  as  the  premises  may  produce  for  her  life-time  only. 
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With  kind  consideration  for  Henry  Edys  she  directs  that  "  he  shall 
not  be  put  oute  of  ye  saide  tenemente  under  one  yeres  warninge."  To 
her  grandson  Thomas  Leveson  she  bequeaths  household  property  at 
Limehouse  in  Middlesex,  and  concludes  by  leaving  to  her  own  son 
Thomas  "  all  the  cite  of  the  late  Chappell  of  Saint  Lawrence  in 
Hallinge  in  the  countie  of  Kent,"  and  a  large  quantity  of  other 
property  in  Hailing  and  Snodland  adjoining. 

The  brass,  which  represents  Nicholas  and  Dionysia  Leveson  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  family,  was  repaired  in  1764.  It  is  stated 
that  there  was  a  figure  above  symbolical  of  the  Almighty.  The  shield 
on  the  left  illustrates  the  arms  of  Leveson,  viz.  A  canting  coat — Gules, 
a  fess  nebule  argent  between  three  leaves  slipped  or.  It  is  quartered 
with  those  of  Prestwood :  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three 
cinquefoils  vert.  On  the  left  of  his  wife  are  her  family  arms,  viz. 
those  of  Bodley :  Argent,  five  martlets  *  in  saltire  sable,  on  a  chief 
azure  three  ducal  crowns  or.f  Over  the  figures  are  both  arms 
impaled. 

SIMON  BURTON. 

Simon  Burton,  Citizen  and  Waxchandler.  He  resided  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  where  he  carried  on  his  business.  His  melting  houses  were  situated 
in  Woolsack  Alley,  Houndsditch,  and  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment indicates  the  importance  of  the  position  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  three  times  Master  of  the  Company 
of  Waxchandlers,  served  as  member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
for  the  Ward  of  Lime  Street  for  the  term  of  twenty-nine  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  the  earliest 
record  of  the  Company  which  has  been  preserved,  viz.  A  Book  of 
Accounts  extending  from  1529  to  1601,  he  is  first  mentioned  as  paying 
quarterage  in  1531,  and  was  at  this  time  evidently  following  his  trade 
as  waxchandler,  for  in  the  same  record  (to  which  access  has  been  kindly 

*  Martlets  in  Heraldry  should  be  represented  without  beaks  or  feet.  In  the 
illustration  they  are  erroneously  seen  with  both.  They  are,  however,  thus  en- 
graved on  the  original  brass. 

f  The  arms  represented  in  the  illustration  are  those  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
Founder  of  the  New  Library,  Oxford.  Branches  of  the  family  of  Bodley  also 
bear  Argent,  five  martlets,  2,  2,  and  1,  sable,  a  chief  azure.  Another,  Gules, 
five  martlets  argent,  on  a  chief  indented  or  three  crowns  azure.  The  arms  of 
Underhill  are,  A  chevron  sable  between  three  trefoils  slipped  vert,  and  do  not 
appear  on  the  brass. 
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granted  by  Mr.  Gregory,  clerk  to  the  Company,)  there  appears  the 
following  entries  in  connection  with  two  of  his  apprentices : 

1531,  1533.  Res.  of  Symon  Burton  for  dressing  of  a  torche  with 

parchment ......    xij  d. 

Res.  of  hym  for  amytting  of  his  prentis,  Thomas 

Rokely     .  .  .  .  .    ij  s.  vj  d. 

Res.  of  hym  for  amytting  of  his  prentis      .  .    ij  s.  vj  d. 

Under  date  1554,  we  read  : 

Mr.  Kendall,  Master  ;  Mr.  Foorde  and  Simon  Burton,  Wardens. 

1558.  Walter  Meers,  Master  Symon  Burton,  and  Harry  Blower,  Wardens. 

And  in  1564  there  occurs  the  entry  of  another  receipt  from  him  of 
ij  s.  vj  d.  for  binding  an  apprentice.  The  record  from  which  these 
extracts  are  made  is  in  a  very  dihTpidated  condition,  but  two  entries 
are  preserved  which  mention  him  as  serving  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Company,  viz.  1572  :  "  Simon  Burton,  Master;  John  Cressey  and 
Jeram  Burton,  Wardens.''  Also  1585:  "Symon  Burton,  Master; 
Richard  Sharpe  and  James  Skelton,  Wardens." 

At  the  sale  of  the  vestments,  &c.  for  the  reparation  of  the  church, 
6  Edw.  VI.  he  appears  as  a  purchaser : 
Item,  solde  to  Symonde  Burton  the  olde  wax  iiijxx  xijli  at  v  d.  li. 

and  res.  therefore  .....    xxxviij  s.  iiij  d. 

He  had  two  wives,  Elizabeth  and  Ann,  both  of  whom  are  represented 
in  the  brass,  as  are  also  his  children,  viz.  one  son  and  three  daughters 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth;  two  daughters  alone  survived  him.  He  died 
the  23rd  May,  1598,  at  the  good  old  age  of  85  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  His  will,  dated  the  17 
May  in  the  same  year,  was  proved  in  the  following  March  by  Francis 
Caldocke,  executor,  and  contains  some  curious  particulars.  After  the 
usual  formula  and  provision  for  his  lawful  debts,  he  directs  that  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  plate,  money,  and  household  stuff  should  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  given  to  his  daughters,  Alice,  wife  of  Francis 
Caldocke,  citizen  and  stationer,  and  Dennis  Thompson,  widow,  in 
equal  shares  ;  the  other  part  he  reserves  for  various  bequests.  To  a 
preacher  for  a  sermon  at  his  burial,  ten  shillings ;  to  twelve  poor  men 
to  attend  his  corpse,  a  like  number  of  black  gowns  ;  to  the  Company 
of  Waxchandlers,  forty  shillings ;  to  both  the  Livery  and  Yeomanry 
of  the  Company  of  Tallowchandlers,  ten  shillings  each ;  to  the  poor  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  three  pounds  ;  "to  the  poore  children  harbored 


NEERE  TO  TilS  PLACE  D/ETH  BVR1ED  THE  BODy 

of  Simon  Bvkton,Citizen  and  Wdcchabler 
of  London,  A  good  benifactor  toj^  poore 
of  this  pakisfe;who      jTyMES  Master  of 
his  CoMPANy;  and  one  of  the  governors 
of  $  Thomas  hospitall  .  and  of  the,  Comon 
covnsell  of  this  mmdxxixyeres,  he  had 
i.  wy  ves  , Elizabeth  .and  Ann.  and  hadIssve 

By  ELIZABETH,  I  SONN  AND  III  DAVGHTERS:  HE 

DECEASEoy  aj  of  MAy  1^95. Being  ofj^  age 

OF  8rj^RES.lN  WHOSE  REMEBEANCE  HIS  LOWING 
DAVGfEH  AiyCE  COLDOCKErECED  TRS  MONVMENT 

BRASS  OF  SIMON  BURTON  IN  THE  CHORCH  OF  ST.  ANDREW-UNDER-SHAFT, 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 
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in  Christes  Hospital  in  London,  fowertye  shillings to  liis  brother, 
Jerom  Burton,  a  goblet  of  silver  parcel  guilte  to  match  one  he  had  pre- 
viously given  him,  and  to  the  said  Jerom  all  the  melting  houses  and 
tenements  in  Woolsack  Alley,  Houndsditch,  held  from  the  Company  of 
Cutlers;  to  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's  Eastcheap,  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,  and  St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch,  he  leaves  various  sums ;  to  Joane 
Ponsenbye,  daughter  of  Alice  Caklocke,  six  pounds  and  his  hoop-ring 
of  gold;"  to  Mr.  Johnson,*  Parson  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  ten 
shillings  ;  to  his  daughter  Dennis  the  lease  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lived,  and  the  residue  of  this  portion  of  his  property  to  his  cousin  Simon 
Waterson,  out  of  which  the  said  Simon  is  to  bestow  on  the  poor  of  St. 
Katharine  Cree  Church  and  St.  Katharine  Coleman  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  each  for  the  space  of  five  years.  His  property  at  Haggerston, 
viz  three  acres  and  a  half,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Hospitals  for  the  support  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  after 
certain  deductions  as  bequests  to  the  poor  parishioners  before  men- 
tioned. To  his  sole  executor  and  son-in-law,  Francis  Caldock,  he 
leaves  ten  pound's  for  his  trouble,  and  concludes  by  appointing  Simon 
Waterson  and  one  Thomas  Newman,  scrivener,  overseers  to  the  said  will. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  various  Roman  and  medieval 
antiquities  recently  found  in  Mark  Lane,  adjacent  to  the  remains  of  a 
flooring  of  red  tesseras  discovered  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  from  the 
surface  level.  Among  the  objects  were  some  fine  examples  of  the 
figured  Samian  pottery  and  fragments  of  ancient  glass.  A  specimen 
of  the  latter  bears  a  figure  of  peculiar 
interest.  Mr.  Waller  described  it  as  in- 
dicating a  form  of  the  cross,  and  among 
the  most  ancient  of  religious  symbols. 
He  had  once  worked  out  the  history  of 
these  as  far  as  possible,  and  had  traced 
the  English  name  in  a  MS.  among  the 
Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  874.  It  occurs  in  some 
directions  for  making  a  painted  glass  One-half  actual  size, 

window,  and  is  there  used  as  a  double  F.     It  is  found  amongst 

*  John  Johnson  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge 
2  May,  1544,  obtained  his  degree  of  B.A.  1552-3,  elected  Fellow  of  Jesus  College 
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religions  sects  in  India — in  the  Buddhist  system,  it  is  known  as  the 
emblem  of  the  followers  of  the  Mystic  Cross.  It  has  been  seen  on 
the  figure  of  a  gravedigger,  in  one  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  as- 
cribed to  the  second  or  third  century,  but  it  is  not  certain  if  it  be  of 
that  age,  and  also  on  remains  from  Syria.  In  medieval  art  it  occurs 
on  the  vestments  of  priests  chiefly  in  the  14th  century.  It  was 
perhaps  introduced  by  early  missionaries,  probably  Nestorian,  in  the 
fifth  century.  As  an  old  emblem  of  religion  long  anterior  to 
Christianity,  though  afterwards  adopted  on  Christian  vestments,  it  is 
of  singular  interest. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill, 
1456-1608.*  These  records,  which  contain  some  valuable  entries  con- 
nected with  the  church  and  parish,  have  since  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Overall,  for  Alfred  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.  and  printed  by  this  gentleman 
for  private  circulation. 

12th  June,  1871. 

ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  entitled  "  London  and  the 
Balladmongers,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Chiefly  as  evidences  of  contemporary  manners  and  customs,  are  the 
ballads  and  satires  of  old  time  of  value  to  the  modern  inquirer,  and 
with  regard  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper  "  London  and  the 
Balladmongers,"  the  topographical  illustrations  which  they  supply 
render  them  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  City  of 
London,  indeed,  in  its  earliest  records,  exhibits  manifold  instances  of  its 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  musicians  and  minstrels. 

In  the  year  1312  great  rejoicing  took  place  in  the  city  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  King  Edward  II.    The  messenger 

1554,  became  Master  of  Arts  1556,  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity  1562.  His  name 
appears  among  the  subscribers  against  the  new  statutes  of  the  Univcrsitj'  May 
1575.  He  vacated  his  fellowship  in  1586,  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft  8  Sept.  1565,  and  was  there  buried  13  March,  1596-7. — Cooper's 
Athena?  Cantabrigienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

*  The  entries  are  wanting  between  the  jc&rs  1476  aud  1547. 

f  Churchwarden  from  A.D.  1853  to  1855,  aud  from  1865  to  1868. 
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who  brought  the  letter  from  the  Queen  was  presented  with  £10  and  a 
cup  of  silver  four  marks  (i.  e.  32  ounces)  in  weight.  "  The  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  great  part  of  the  commonalty  assembled  in.  the 
Guildhall  and  carolled  and  shewed  great  joy  thereat."  A  few  days 
later  they  processionized  "  to  Westminster  and  there  made  offering, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Guildhall "  and  dined.  "  And  after  dinner 
they  went  in  carols  throughout  the  City  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
great  part  of  the  night.  And  on  the  same  day  the  Conduit  in  Chepe 
ran  with  nothing  but  wine,  for  all  who  chose  to  drink  there.  And  at 
the  Cross  just  by  the  church  of  S.  Michael  in  West  Chepe,  there  was 
a  pavilion  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  in  which  was  set  a  tun 
of  wine  for  all  passers  by  to  drink  of,  who  might  wish  for  any."  * 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  a.d.  1334,  it  was 
ordered  that  "  100  men-at-arms,  horsemen,  and  as  many  foot,  should  be 
sent  to  our  Lord  the  King  in  aid  of  his  war  aforesaid  "  (i.  e.  his  war 
against  the  Scots),  "and  that  an  increase  of  the  assessment  of  1,000 
marks  should  be  made  proportionably  throughout  the  wards  to  the 
extent  of  200  marks  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  Edmund  Flambard, 
the  leader  of  the  same  men,  and  for  gowns,  lances,  and  standards,  and 
for  the  wage  of  a  minstrel"  "j*  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  receivers  of 
the  above  1,200  marks  occur  these  items :  "  To  99  armed  horsemen  10 
marks  each.  To  a  certain  minstrel  who  rode  with  them  100s."  Further 
on,  in  1337,  in  the  il  Expenditure  of  moneys  raised  by  loan  for  presents 
made  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  certain  nobles,  at  the  Parliament 
holden  on  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  [21 
Sept.]"  we  find  "  to  our  Lady  Queen  Isabel,  in  victuals  £10,"  and 
"  to  the  minstrels  and  palfreyman  of  our  Lord  the  King  £6." 

In  1371,  45  Edvv.  III.  a  great  expense  was  incurred  by  the  City 
for  ££  plate  bought  as  a  present  from  the  City  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(EdAvard  the  Black  Prince)  on  his  return  to  London  from  the  parts  of 
Gascoigne.  And  about  the  same  date  is  a  further  charge  "  for  the 
cost  of  minstrels,  £16  13s.  Od." 

Nor  were  the  magnates  of  the  great  city  unmindful  of  the  deserts  of 
one  who  was  a  minstrel  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  nameless  and 
doubtless  well-rewarded  singers  and  harpers  of  whom  note  has  just 
been  taken.    Three  years  after  the  last-cited  transaction,  to  wit,  in  the 

*  Riley's  "Memorials  of  London,"  p.  106. 
f  Riley,  p.  188. 
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year  1374,  the  Corporation  "  granted  and  released  unto  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  whole  of  the  dwelling-house  above  the  Gate  of  Algate, 
with  the  rooms  built  over,  and  a  certain  cellar  beneath  the  same  Gate, 
on  the  south  side  of  that  Gate,  and  the  appurtenances  thereof  *  *  * 
for  the  whole  life  of  him  the  same  Geoffrey."  No  pecuniary  con- 
sideration is  named  in  the  deed,  and  no  rent  is  reserved.  Therefore 
the  fair  presumption  is,  that  this  life  grant  to  the  father  of  English 
poetry  was  a  free  grant.  He  was  bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair, 
and  not  to  underlet  them,  and  to  allow  the  City  to  garrison  them  in 
case  of  need.  And  the  Corporation  on  their  part  bound  themselves 
"  not  to  cause  any  gaol  to  be  made  thereof  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
prisoners  therein  during  the  life  of  the  said  Geoffrey."  Some  of  the 
city  gatehouses,  as  we  know,  were  used  as  gaols  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  New  Gate,  by  its  name,  still  bears  witness  to  the  uses 
to  which  its  predecessor  was  put. 

One  of  the  earliest  metrical  pieces  referring  to  London,  and  a  cha- 
racteristic composition  it  is,  is  old  Dan  John  Lydgate's  "  London  Lack- 
penny '."  This  voluminous  rhymer,  although  he  himself  has  stated 
that  he  composed  a  poem  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Chaucer, 
who  died  in  1400,  has  yet  been  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been 
alive  in  1482.  Mr.  Thomson,  who,  in  his  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge, 
gives  Lydgate's  birth  date  as  1375,  says  in  one  place  that  he  died  in 
1440,  and  in  another  in  1461.  That  he  was  living  in  1482  has  been 
inferred  solely  from  the  fact  of  there  being  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
poems,  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  Kings,  a  reference  to  Edward  IV.  who 
died  in  1483,  but,  as  Mr.  Halliwell  points  out,  this  passage  or  stanza 
may  have  been  added  by  a  later  transcriber,  a  liberty  often  taken  by 
copiers  of  MSS.  This  o^estion,  however,  is  of  importance  no  further 
than  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  probable  date  for  the  poem  above  re- 
ferred to  of  "  London  Lackpenny,"'  and  if  that  date  be  fixed  at  about 
1450,  we  shall  possibly  be  not  far  wrong.  Want  of  space  forbids 
quotation;  but  the  poem,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Halliwell, 
will  be  found  in  the  Percy  Society's  Collections,  and  it  is  well  worth 
perusal  from  beginning  to  end. 

Passing  over  a  century  and  a  half,  we  come  to  the  accession  of  King 
James  I.  On  the  passage  of  this  King  through  London  to  his  coro- 
nation in  March  1603-4,  this  "  Song  of  Troynovant  "  was  sung  by 
u  two  boyes,  choristers  of  Paules,"  to  "  a  loude  and  excellent  musicke, 
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composed  of  violins  and  an  other  rare  artificiall  instrument,  wherein 
besides  sundrie  severall  sounds  effused  all  at  one  time,  were  also  sensibly 
distinguisht  the  chirpings  of  birds :  " 

Troynovant  is  now  no  more  a  citie  ; 
O  great  pittie !  is't  not  a  pittie  ? 

And  jet  her  towers  on  tiptoe  stand, 

Like  pageants  built  on  fairie  land, 
And  her  marble  armes, 
Like  to  magicke  charmes, 

Binde  thousands  faste  unto  her, 

That  for  her  wealth  and  beauty  daily  wooe  her, 
Yet  for  all  this,  is't  not  a  pittie  ? 
Troynovant  is  no  more  a  citie. 

Troynovant  is  now  a  sommer  arbour, 
Or  the  nest  wherein  doth  harbour 

The  Eagle,  of  all  birds  that  flie 

The  souveraigne,  for  his  peircing  eie. 
If  you  wisely  marke, 
'Tis,  besides,  a  parke, 

Where  runnes  (being  newly  borne) 

With  the  fierce  Lyon,  the  f aire  Unicorne  ;* 
Or  else  it  is  a  wedding  hall, 
Where  foure  great  kingdomes  hold  a  festivall. 

Troynovant  is  now  a  bridall  chamber, 

Whose  roofe  is  gold,  floore  is  of  amber, 
By  virtue  of  that  holy  light 
That  burns  in  Hymen's  hand,  more  bright 
Than  the  silver  moone, 
Or  the  torch  of  noone. 
Harke  what  the  ecchoes  say  I 
Brittaine  till  now  ne're  kept  a  holiday  ! 

For  Jove  dwels  heere;  and  'tis  no  pittie, 

If  Troynovant  be  now  no  more  a  cittie. 

Thomas  Dekker,  who  wrote  this  "  dainty  dittie,"  added,  by  way  of 
apology,  "  Nor  let  the  seme  of  any  wresting  comment  upon  these  words 
'  Troynovant  is  now  no  more  a  citie  1  enforce  the  author's  invention 
away  from  his  owne  cleare,  straight,  and  harmlesse  meaninge;  all  the 
scope  of  this  fiction  stretching  onely  to  this  point,  that  London  to  do 
honour  to  this  day,  wherin  springs  up  all  her  happiness,  being  ravished 
with  unutterable  joyes,  makes  no  account  for  the  present  of  her  ancient 
title  to  be  called  a  cittie,"  &c.  &c. 

*  These  supporters  of  the  royal  shield  were  first  adopted  by  James  I. 
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If,  at  the  coronation  of  James  I. 

"  Brittaine  till  now  ne're  kept  a  holiday," 

honours  little  short  of  deification  were  offered  to  Charles  II.  on  the 
presentation  of  a  pageant  to  him  on  his  "  passing  through  the  City  of 
London  to  his  Coronation  "  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1661.  One  of  his 
enthusiastic  adulators.  "  Edward  Matthew  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq." 
published  a  pamphlet  with  a  long  and  fulsome  title-page,  wherein,  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  a  certain  star  which  made  its  appearance  on 
the  morning  of  that  immaculate  Prince's  birth  was  the  identical  star 
that  appeared  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  he  declares  that  "  as  Christ 
Jesus  was  the  World's  celestial  1  and  eternall  Saviour,  so  hath  God  sent 
our  Soveraigne  King  to  be  a  terrestrial  temporal  Saviour,"  and  the 
writer  adds  much  more  of  the  same  sort  to  enforce  his  blasphemous 
parallel. 

If  such  was  the  language  of  one  of  Charles's  prose  admirers  and 
flatterers,  the  City  Poet  for  the  occasion  must  almost  seem  tame  by  his 
side: 

Comes  not  here  the  King  of  Peace 

Whom  the  stars  so  long  foretold 
From  all  woes  should  us  release, 

Converting  iron  times  to  gold  ? 
Behold,  behold  ! 
Our  Prince  confirm'd  by  heav'nly  signs, 

Brings  healing  balm, 
Brings  healing  balm,  and  anodines, 

To  close  our  Avounds  and  pain  asswage. 
He  comes  with  conqu'ring  bays,  and  palm, 

Where  swelling  billows  us'd  to  rage, 
Gliding  on  a  silver  calm; 

Proud  interest  now  no  more  engaged. 

And  more  in  the  same  courtly  strain. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  this  same  divinely  paralleled 
monarch,  incensed  at  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  one 
of  its  members,  Sir  John  Coventry,  which  question  was  taken  as  a 
reflection  on  His  Majesty's  low  amours,  caused  a  gang  of  murderous 
bravoes  to  be  hired  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  and  mutilating  the 
luckless  questioner,  "  and,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  as  Coventry  was 
going  home  they  drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to  the  wall  and 
snatched  the  flambeau  out  of  his  servant's  hand,  and  with  that  in  one 
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hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other  he  defended  himself.  He  wounded 
some  of  them,  but  was  soon  .disarmed,  and  then  they  cut  his  nose  to 
the  bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  respect  he  owed  to  the  King, 
and  so  they  left  him."  This  outrage  was  so  atrocious  that  even  the 
Parliament  could  not  overlook  it,  and  a  Bill,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Coventry  Act,  was  passed,  making  cutting  and  maiming  a  capital 
offence,  but  they  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  bring  the  King's  bravoes 
to  trial. 

One  can  scarcely  understand,  with  the  above  story  before  us,  that 
in  1672,  the  above  noted  outrage  having  taken  place  no  further  back 
than  1670,  a  city  ballad  singer  should  have  had  the  hardihood,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Avith  whom  the  King  was  then  dining  in  state,  should 
have  dared  to  permit  him,  to  sing  a  song  which  wound  up  with  the 
following  stanza  : 

Thus  have  }rou  heard  the  changes  rung, 
As  much  as  ma}r  be  said  or  sung : 
We  must  be  no  talkers, 
For  fear  the  night  walkers 
Do  watch  for  our  Avords, 
And  wait  with  their  swords 
For  our  noses  ! 

Truly  Charles  the  Second  was  not  an  implacable  King. 

The  Pageants  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  have  found  an  apt  and 
assiduous  collector  and  historian  in  the  late  able,  and  amiable  as  able, 
Frederick  William  Fairholt.  To  his  various  contributions  on  this  fertile 
topic  must  they  be  referred  who  desire  full  information  thereon.  Little, 
beyond  the  merest  reference,  can  be  indulged  in  here.  The  chief 
literary  contributors  to  these  scenical  and  allegorical  presentations,  on 
which,  especially  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  civic  companies 
and  the  civic  corporation  delighted  to  exhaust  their  wealth  and  their 
powers  of  invention,  seem  to  have  been  Thomas  Dekker,  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  John  Tatham,  Thomas  Jordan,  and  Elkanah  Settle  ;  the  labours 
of  this  last  worthy  extending  into  the  first  decade  of  the  following 
century.  One  citation  may  serve  to  indicate  the  inventiveness,  in- 
genuity, and  expense  bestowed  upon  these  periodical  celebrations.  On 
the  elevation  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  George  Waterman,  Knight,  in 
1671,  the  usual  Lord  Mayor's  Show  having,  owing  to  the  Great  Fire 
in  1666,  been  discontinued  till  1671,  a  grand  display  was  inaugurated 
under  the  title  of  "  London's  Resurrection  to  Joy  and  Triumph,  ex- 
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pressed  in  sundry  Shows,  Shapes,  Scenes,  Speeches,  and  Songs  in  parts  ; 
celebrious  to  the  much  meriting  magistrate,  Sir  George  Waterman, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  at  the  peculiar  and  proper 
expences  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners.  Written  by  Thomas 
Jordan."  Some  of  these  exhibitions,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Lord 
Mayors'  shows,  were  extended  into  three  pageants.  This  '*  London's 
Resurrection "  comprised  two  several  pageants.  The  first  pageant, 
as  described  by  its  author,  c<  representeth  a  wilderness,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  trees,  bushes,  shrubs,  brambles,  thickets,  inhabited  and 
haunted  with  divers  wild  beasts  and  birds,  of  various  kinds  and  colours. 
In  the  front  of  this  scene  are  two  negro  boys,  properly  habited,  and 
mounted  upon  two  panthers,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  lord  mayor's 
and  the  companies'  arms.  In  the  rere  of  these,  in  the  same  pageant,  is 
erected  a  stately  structure,  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramid,  with  four 
triumphal  arches;  and  in  the  front  arch  sitteth  a  person  who  repre- 
senteth Orpheus,  habited  in  a  silk  robe  striped  with  many  colours,  his 
shoulder  adorned  with  a  large  scarf  of  cloth  of  gold,  on  his  head  a 
long  and  crispy  hair,  invested  with  a  Caesar's  wreath  of  laurel,  all  the 
leaves  tip'd  with  gold,  on  which  he  appears  in  the  posture  of  playing : 
on  his  legs  are  buskins,  laced  with  silver,  after  the  Roman  mode:  upon 
each  wing  of  him  a  satyr  properly  habited,  which,  together  with  the 
wild  beasts,  are  continually  moving,  dancing,  curvetting,  and  tumbling 
to  the  musick  of  a  satyr,  which  is  playing  on  a  ho-boy ;  amongst  the 
which  an  active  bear  takes  hold  of  a  rope  (which  is  pendant  from  a 
very  high  rope  extended  cross  the  street)  with  his  teeth  and  paws, 
showing  sundry  tricks.  In  the  rear  of  Orpheus  is  a  beautiful  woman,  in 
a  glorious  and  proper  habit,  representing  Amity,  a  long  dishevel'd  hair, 
on  her  head  a  coronet  of  gold,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  javelin.  Lastly, 
elevated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  pyramid,  sits  a  female  negra,  richly 
>»<>d  properly  adorned  with  silver,  gold,  and  jewels,  representing  Africa. 
<  >«  pheus  standing  up  to  the  person  ofthe  Lord  Mayor,  speaks  this  follow- 

.  lh''n  comes  Orpheus's  address  to  the  great  City  Magnate, 
which,  vrll  written  i«s  ;+  ; 

•  s  ^     lor  its  purpose,  need  not  be  quoted,  inas- 
much »«  a  contain*  MO  i     r  ^ 
.                            .,,  •i,,tlal  reference  to  London.     Turning  to  the 

•  ,    ,    ^  .        1     ch  bcinS  conclude,  his  Lordship  and  his 

•  „  ,»  •    _  .  5  '         *y  tlj<'  way  is  represented  to  his 

view  thi*  H&tmd  *ccur.  or  io-M-m!    r  ai  • 

•  j  mi,    Jul  low  i  ,,ir  .  "       i-ii  ^ 

t5At,m«  <k.»  i.  f        \      ,    •  .  ■'•>     which,  beyond  men- 

tioning that  \%  wa*  of  a  nch  j*nlutiaJ  characi  •  • 

'■>•,  may  be  dismissed  from 
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further  notice.  A  second  poetical  address  is  then  sung,  of  which  the 
annexed  lines  may  be  taken  as  a  sample: 

Lord  of  the  City,  now  the  seat 

Of  all  that  we  call  good  and  great; 

Into  whose  lap  is  daily  hurl'd 

The  various  treasures  of  the  world ; 

Here  is  at  all  times  to  be  had 

The  best  of  good,  and  worst  of  bad; 

Here  men  get  wealth  with  switch  and  spur, 

And  change  their  fustian  into  fur ; 

But,  at  the  last,  to  ci"own  their  pains, 

Their  wisest  free-men  are  in  chains. * 

Here  young  sons  of  indulgent  mothers 

Grow  richer  than  their  elder  brothers. 

Returning  to  the  author's  programme  once  more,  we  are  informed, 
"  This  song  being  sung  and  applauded,  a  chearful  and  temperate  cup 
of  wine  goes  about;  in  the  mean  time  the  consort  of  musick  play  two 
or  three  sutes  of  airs,  which  being  ended,  they  make  provision  for  a 
piece  of  drollery  to  be  sung  in  parts."  And  this  u  piece  of  drollery,1' 
far  too  long  to  be  quoted,  may  be  commended  as  both  clever  and 
humorous,  and  well  Avorthy  of  perusal. 

What  is  somewhat  to  be  marvelled  at  in  this  pageant  of  "  London's 
Resurrection,"  remembering  that  it  was  the  first  after  the  terrible  con- 
flagration which  Iaid«6o  large  a  portion  of  the  city  in  ashes,  is  that  such 
scant  reference  is  made  to  that  great  calamity.  One  couplet,  indeed, 
says : 

This  city  which  innam'd  with  its  own  guilt, 

In  seven  years  time,  was  burnt,  and  may  be  built. 

And  towards  the  close  these  lines  occur: 

No  cities  that  are  shall  ever  compare 

With  London  fetch'd  out  of  the  flames, 
The  city  of  Rome  in  pilgrimage  shall  come, 

And  Tyber  shall  bow  down  to  Thames: 
No  fabricks  that  be,  are  like  this  city 

For  structure  and  beautiful  beams. 

In  the  Pageant  of  1678,  by  Tho.  Jordan,  author  of  the  1671  Pageant 
just  referred  to,  is  this  allusion  to  resuscitated  London,  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  West-countryman : 


*  The  civic  gold  chains  of  course. 
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Thic  new-made  zitty  zeemeth  ztrange, 

Zince  last  time  ehee  did  zee't; 
Cham  vinding  out  the  Royal  Change, 

To  try  if  ehe  con  meet 
Zome  honest  plain  west-country-mou, 

That  Ave  may  go  and  doin, 
And  zit  and  chat  and  gulge  a  can, 

Vor  that  is  well  a  foin. 
Thic  is  th 'Exchange  that  zhoins  zo  pure, 

Che  ne're  saw  building  neater; 
They  burn'd  it  down  on  purpose  zhowr 

To  build  ne  up  the  better. 

Mr.  Campkiri  terminated  his  paper  by  reading  several  illustrative 
extracts  from  the  collections  of  the  Percy  Society  and  other  sources, 
and  promised  to  recur  on  some  future  occasion  to  London  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  Balladmongers  in  the  ^os^-Stuart  times. 
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Monday,  8th  January,  1872. 
JOHN  GREEN  WALLER,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burt  exhibited  a  brass  weight  having  on  one  side  a  half- 
length  figure  of  James  I.  crowned,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  the  left  the  orb  :  with  this  inscription  over  the  figure, 
i.r.ma.brit.  On  the  reverse,  beneath  a  crown,  are  .  xxn.,  and  under 
this  s.  This  weight  was  found  during  excavations  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Mr.  A.  White,  F.S.A.  observed,  "I  have  a  very  perfect  coin 
of  which  this  is  the  weight ;  indeed  the  weight  has  suffered  more  wear 
than  the  coin,  it  being  two  grains  less  than  the  coin.  The  gold  piece, 
of  which  this  is  the  weight,  was  originally  coined  as  a  twenty-shilling 
piece,  but,  it  having  been  found  that  this  English  gold  coin  was  above 
the  standard  value  of  those  of  the  Continent,  their  value  was  raised  by 
proclamation  — the  twenty-shilling  piece  to  twenty -two  shillings,  and 
the  ten-shilling  piece  to  eleven  shillings.  This  was  evidently  re- 
medied in  after  coinage,  for  a  similar  weight  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
has  xx.s." 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  boxes  containing  weights 
not  only  of  English  coins,  but  many  relating  to  those  of  other  nations, 
and  in  one  of  these  series  the  pieces  are  almost  entirely  German. 
They  show  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  our  mer- 
chants had  to  become  acquainted  with  the  very  extensive  series  of  gold 
coinage  current  throughout  the  many  European  states.  In  the  weight- 
boxes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lambert  were  scales  in  various  states  of  per- 
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fection,  showing  that  the  intention  of  these  weights  was  to  compare 
the  relative  value  of  English  and  foreign  coins.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  present  exhibition  should  be  considered  as  only  introductory 
to  an  account  of  the  varying  weight  and  fineness  of  coins  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  English  coinage  after  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  was  very  much  degraded  in  value.  In  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  it  was  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  it  assumed  its  very 
worst  state  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  so  it  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Philip  and  Mary,  but  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  became  intolerable,  and  the  shilling  of  twelve 
pence  was  declared  worth  only  four  pence,  and  at  this  price  it  was 
exchanged  for  the  new  coin,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  holders  of  base  coin. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  King,  Honorary  Secretary  Essex  Archaeological 
Society,  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  base  condition  of  our  coinage 
during  the  Tudor  period,  by  which  he  said  the  people  lost  exactly 
half  their  property,  and  that  our  coinage  was  refused  nearly  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  George  Price  read  a  paper  upon  Stepney  Church,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  restorations  in  progress,  which  were  being  conducted 
with  unusual  care  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bardsley,  M.A.  the  present 
rector.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  mention  was  made  of  the 
intended  preservation  of  the  two  fragments  of  sculpture  which  have  so 
long  been  objects  of  antiquarian  interest ;  the  one,  a  rude  carving  of  the 
Crucifixion,  formerly  over  the  south  doorway,  has  been  taken  down, 
but  will  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  above  the  new  porch  which  is 
now  being  built.  It  has  been  described  and  very  imperfectly  illus- 
trated by  various  writers.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August 
1793  there  appears  an  etching  which  portrays  the  foot  of  the  cross  as 
resting  upon  Calvary,  and  in  no  way  indicates  the  termination  of  this 
lower  limb  ;  the  removal  of  the  stone  has  shown  that  this  limb  of  the 
cross  resembled  the  others,  and  that  the  "  Calvary  "  as  imagined  by  the 
artist  was  in  reality  but  a  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  porch.  The 
most  correct  representation  is  probably  that  which  accompanies  a 
communication  made  in  1851  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  King  to  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.*  In  the  course  of  this 
discussion  Mr.  King  remarked  that  these  published  observations  now 
required  some  correction.  He  had  stated  that  the  carving  was 
probably  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  now  prepared  to  consider  it 

*  Vol.  vii.  p.  80. 
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as  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  present  church,  which  would  be 
considerably  earlier.  The  form  of  the  cross  was  very  peculiar,  and  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Waller  as  to  its  peculiar  Byzantine  character,  and 
such  as  could  be  traced  in  MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  century. 
He  had  also  referred  to  the  two  discs  which  appear  on  either  side  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  cross,  and  considered  that  they  had  borne  upon 
them  figures  of  angels ;  they  were,  however,  but  representations  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  are  not  of  unusual  occurrence  in  similar  repre- 
sentations of  the  Crucifixion,  an  example  of  which,  from  a  carving  on 
ivory  of  the  twelfth  century,  Bib.  JZoyale.  is  engraved  in  DidrorCs 
Christian  Iconography,  where  u  the  sun,  girt  by  a  circular  and  wavy 
aureole,  and  represented  under  the  form  of  a  young  man  without  a 
beard,  and  the  moon  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  crescent  on  her 
head,  appear  touched  by  the  spectacle,  and  as  if  sympathising  with  the 
agonies  of  the  Lord  of  Nature."  This  example  also,  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  on  either  side  of  the  cross,  answers  very  closely  to  the 
Stepney  sculpture.  The  place  occupied  by  the  sculpture  was  not  its 
original  position  as  stated  in  the  communication  before  referred  to. 
Mr.  King  observed  that  the  translators  of  the  late  edition  of  Durandus 
on  Symbolism  remark  in  their  introductory  essay,  "  The  crucifixion 
seldom  occurs  over  doors,  while  over  porches  a  crucifixion  is  very 
common.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  explained  by  a  consideration 
that  the  former  are  shut,  the  latter  open,  '  and  when  Thou  hadst  over- 
come death  thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers.'" 
Indeed  it  may  be  almost  asserted  that  a  crucifix  is  never  seen  over  a 
closed  door,  except  when  it  forms  part  of  the  usual  representation  of 
the  Trinity.  Another  point  also  was  the  position  of  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour ;  they  are  separated,  as  is  so  frequently  observed  in  Greek 
art,  whereas  in  Roman  illustrations  they  are  usually  crossed. 

The  second  piece  of  sculpture  will  also  be  preserved;  this  is  a  basso- 
rilievo  imperfectly  executed,  and  was  situated  at  the  exterior  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church.  It  indicates  two  figures,  one 
seated  upon  a  bench  and  the  other  apparently  in  the  act  of  adoration. 
By  some  writers  it  has  been  described  as  the  Salutation  of  ihe  Virgin, 
and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  it  is  suggested  as  being  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
least  probable  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  usual  accessories.  The  seated 
figure  is  perhaps  intended  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  well-known 
"  Carthage  "  stone,  Mr.  King  remarked  that  it  had  possibly  been 
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brought  from  abroad  for  use  as  a  monument.  He  believed  it  was 
once  the  custom  for  travellers  and  seamen  to  bring  home  such  trophies 
from  places  they  had  visited,  which  might  serve  as  their  sepulchral 
monuments.  At  Maiden,  in  Essex,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration. The  monument  was  that  of  John  Vernon,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, and  bears  a  Latin  inscription  stating  that  "  He  boasts  of  this 
sepulchral  stone  as  not  the  least  reward  of  his  labours,  being  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Smyrna.  He  also  brought  to  light  some  choice 
manuscripts,  monuments  of  this  ancient  city;  with  these  he  enriched 
his  native  country." 


Monday,  12tli  February,  1872. 
JOHN  ORDE  HALL,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  ancient 
spoons,  comprising  examples  of  a  period  extending  over  the  respective 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  William  and 
Maiy.  They  were  principally  of  silver,  and  such  as  are  known  to  have 
been  in  general  use  among  the  wealthy  families  of  those  times.  Also 
a  silver  mace  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  sheriff's  officer. 
Mr.  Lambert  observed  that  the  duties  of  this  particular  form  of  office 
being  now  abolished,  such  maces  possessed  unusual  interest.  This 
specimen  represented  a  silver  oar,  and  its  possession  enabled  the  sheriff 
to  stop  and  board  vessels  upon  the  high  seas  when  searching  for 
criminals  or  suspected  persons.  It  is  believed  that  similar  maces  are 
preserved  at  York,  Rochester,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  in  our  own  city, 
these  four  places  having  enjoyed  the  right  of  using  the  silver  oar. 
There  were  also  exhibited  two  priests1  chalices  in  silver,  one  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  other  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Baily  exhibited  some  Roman  sepulchral  urns, 
recently  found  in  Liverpool  Street.  They  were  principally  of  the 
black  Upchurch  ware,  and  possessed  no  unusual  interest  other  than 
being  additional  illustrations  of  the  extensive  cemetery  which  is  known 
to  have  been  attached  to  this  portion  of  Roman  London,  and  which 
has  already  been  fully  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.* 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Statutes 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  492,  "  Notes  on  Roman  Remains  discovered  in  London  and 
Middlesex,'1  by  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.-A. 
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of  Petty  Canons  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Paul's."  This  com- 
munication, accompanied  by  an  illustration  of  the  initial  letter  of  the 
charter  of  incorporation,  has  already  been  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions.* 

Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  account  of  an 
ancient  crypt  which  formerly  existed  within  Aldgate,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  City  improvements. 
Mr.  White's  observations  have  since  been  elaborately  illustrated  by 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  crypt,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  f 

Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  exhibited  some  medieval  shoes,  a  bronze  key, 
a  few  coins,  and  other  relics  recently  recovered  from  excavations  in 
Bucklersbury. 


Monday,  11th  March,  1872. 
CHARLES  JOHN  SHOPPEE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  E.  Cussans  exhibited  a  drawing  of  an  interesting 
fragment  of  painted  glass  preserved  in  the  east  window  of  Cloth  all 
Church,  Hertfordshire.  It  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  woodcut.J 
The  head  probably  represents  Mary  Magdalen  rather  than  the  Virgin  ; 
and  it  may  have,  belonged  to  the  Hospital  dedicated  to  the  former  by 
Hugh  de  Clothall,  knight,  about  the  year  1200,  of  which  establish- 
ment nothing  now  remains.  The  glass  perhaps  came  from  the  chapel, 
which  was  demolished  at  the  Dissolution.  It  appears  as  an  isolated 
fragment  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  birds  which  surround  it  • 
these  appear  to  be  late  fifteenth  century  work,  while  the  head  may  be 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  older.  The  monogram  at  the  side  forms  the 
word  "  Maria,"  the  letter  R  being  reversed. 

Mr.  Cussans  also  contributed  brass  rubbings  from  the  same  church ; 
that  illustrated  on  the  next  page  is  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  is  curious  as 
showing  the  costume  of  a  parish  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
inscription  is  gone,  but  a  plate  now  attached  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  this  figure.    Mr.  Cussans  likewise 

*  Vol.  iv.  part  xii.  p.  231. 
f  Ibid.  p.  223. 

%  Cussans's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  1873,  part  v  p.  6(5.  ; 
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produced  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  which  exist  on  the  walls 
of  the  tower  of  Ashwell  Church,  Herts.  They  are  rudely  cut  and 
mostly  illegible,  with  the  exception  of  a  word  here  and  there.  The 


fragment  here  given  evidently  refers  to  the  great  pestilence  which 
swept  over  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  last  line, 
commencing  "  oc  anno,"  indicates  that  the  stone  on  the  left  has  been 
replaced  (probably  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  former  one).  The 
course  above  has  also  been  restored  :  but  that  the  restoration  took 
place  shortly  after  the  inscription  was  cut  is  apparent  from  the 
character  of  the  letters  in  the  word  "  Pestilencia." 
The  lines  seem  to  read  :  — 

"  Pestilentia  investa  cruenta  (xp)  miseranda  ferox  molesta  .... 
super  est  plebs  pessima  testes.    In  fine  venit  (?)  ventus  validus." 

"  In  hoc  anno  Mauvus  in  orbe  tenat  mccclxi.,"  which  Mr.  Cussans 
reads  : 

11  A  mournful  pestilence,  cruel,  deplorable,  fierce,  and  calamitous." 
It  possibly  commemorates  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated 
England  in  the  year  1349.  Thirteen  years  later  another  visitation 
occurred,  which  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  second  and  third  lines, 
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and  which  are  evidently  executed  by  another  hand.  " .  .  .  .  The 
common  people  who  survived  were  a  most  deplorable  icitness.  At  last 
came  a  furious  wind  .  ...  in  this  year  on  St.  Maurice's  day  (? )•> 
thunders  through  the  tvorld,  1361. 

"  Ashwell  Church  was  an  appanage  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
within  whose  walls  twenty-six  of  the  monks  died  of  the  plague,  and 
on  the  15th  May,  1349,  the  abbot  himself,  Simon  de  Byrchester,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  same  disease.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
so  great  a  mortality  amongst  their  own  number  should  have  induced 
one  of  the  survivors  to  cut  the  inscriptions  relerred  to.1' 

Mr.  Cussans  further  exhibited  some  original  deeds  relating  to  pro- 
perty connected  with  the  Mercers'  Company.  One,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  a  grant  from  this  fraternity  to  Rowland  Hill,  knight, 
and  one  Thomas  Lee,  of  certain  messuages  and  tenements  in  Old  Jewry, 
and  others  near  to  the  house  of  the  said  Lee,  whose  residence  was  adja- 
cent to  the  Company's  Hall,  between  Ironmonger  Lane  and  Old  Jewry. 
Mercers'  Chapel  stood,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  site  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Agnes, 
sister  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  where  the  Martyr  was  born.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  site  was  purchased  by  the  Mercers,  and  subsequently 
let  out  for  shops  and  other  purposes.  In  one  of  the  documents 
exhibited  there  appeared  the  assignment  of  the  site  of  the  hospital, 
the  burial-place  or  inclosure,  together  with  all  houses,  cellars,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  also  attached  to  this  deed  a  particularly  fine  seal  of 
the  Mercers'  Company.  Another  document  was  also  connected  with 
the  same  locality ;  it  was  dated  20  April,  4  Edward  VI.,  and  was  an 
assignment  of  the  two  chapels  formerly  attached  to  the  church  of 
St.  Olave's,  Old  Jewry.*  Some,  curious  references  appeared  as  to  the 
priest's  chamber,  the  sexton's  chamber,  and  the  Mercers'  church. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  communicated 
extracts  from  the  wills  of  Nicholas  and  Gerard  de  Braybroke,  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  notes.  That  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Braybroke,  of 
Danbury,  knight,  1429,  possessing  so  much  local  interest  for  Essex 
antiquaries,  has  since  been  carefully  annotated  by  Mr.  Brabrook,  and 
published  by  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  in  their  Transactions, 
vol.  v.  page  297 ;  and  that  of  Nicholas,  who  was  a  canon  of  Exeter, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 

*  It  was  in  the  old  church  at  St.  Olave's  that  Robert  Large,  Master  of  Caxton, 
was  buried;  Robert  Large  was  a  mercer. 
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The  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Cass,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Monken  Hadley, 
exhibited  and  described  the  church  plate  belonging  to  his  parish. 
The  principal  pieces  had  been  given  to  the  church  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Thomas  Emerson,  esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  bore  upon  them  his  family  arms.  The  gift  is  mentioned 
as  follows  in  the  parochial  records,  which  have  been  fully  quoted  by 
Mr.  Cass  in  his  valuable  paper  lately  published  by  the  Society  "  On 
the  Church  and  Parish  of  Monken  Hadley."*  The  bequest  bears  the 
date  of  the  year  1619  :  — 

Ite.  In  the  same  yeare  the  saide  Thomas  Emersom  gave  three  pieces  of  plate, 
that  is  to  say,  one  faire  guilt  spout  pott,  one  com'union  cup  with  a  cover  all 
guilt,  one  guilt  plate  for  the  bread  at  the  com'union,  with  a  cover  to  putt  the 
said  plate  into. 

Other  presentations  of  plate  were  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cass,  and  an 
inventory  quoted,  which,  taken  on  the  15th  May,  1733,  thus  gives  the 
whole  of  the  plate  then  belonging  to  the  church,  with  the  addition  of 
"a  gilt  cup  and  cover"  presented  by  Mrs.  Quilter  between  the  years 
1733  and  1737,  and  a  plain  silver  alms-plate,  given  by  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
mother  of  Dr.  Proctor,  the  late  rector. 


Oz. 

Dwt 

A  guilt  cup  and  cover,  Mrs.  Walker 

wte. 

15 

06 

A  guilt  flaggon  ...... 

wte. 

32 

12 

Another  guilt  cup  and  cover 

wte. 

20 

13 

Another  cup  and  cover,  silver 

wte. 

15 

09 

Mr.  Chandler's  plate  

wte. 

14 

00 

Another  plate       :       .       .       .  . 

wte. 

10 

15 

Weight  of  all  the  plate 

108 

15 

Mr.  Cass  also  remarked  that  previous  to  the  "  Emerson  Gifts  "  the 
records  showed  there  to  have  existed  "  one  other  silver  challice  with  a 
cover,"  which  was  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  plate  in  their 
possession. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  F.S.A.  remarked 
upon  the  unique  character  of  the  flagon  exhibited,  which  bore  upon  it 
the  date  of  James  I.  and  was  of  a  very  exceptional  form;  also  on  one 
of  the  Elizabethan  cups,  which  resembled  those  sometimes  termed  "Act 
of  Parliament  Cups,"  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  said  to  have 
existed  an  "  Act "  by  which  Queen  'Elizabeth  granted  to  church- 
wardens the  sum  of  five  pounds  for  the  purchase  and  manufacture 


*  Transactions  of  the  Society,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  page  253. 
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of  such  cups.  They  were  usually  much  alike  in  pattern  and  design, 
and  were  doubtless  made  at  one  time  and  distributed  among  the 
various  parish  churches,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
authority  for  the  tradition.  He  also  referred  to  a  cup  which  resembled 
the  "grace-cup"  of  Winchester  College,  observing,  that,  while  bene- 
factors in  their  generosity  left  such  articles  for  parochial  use,  they  had 
not  originally  been  made  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  cup  in 
question  was  very  similar  to,  and  possessed  the  same  ornamentation  as, 
one  which  he  had  obtained  in  Belgium.  It  was  a  "  hanap,"  a  vessel 
raised  on  a  stem  either  with  or  without  a  cover.  The  stands  for  such 
cups  were  sometimes  made  from  cocoa-nuts,  but  the  substance  most 
highly  prized  for  the  purpose  was  the  egg  of  the  ostrich.  It  was 
known  as  gripe's  eye*  or  griffin's  egg,  the  term  being  of  German 
derivation. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  exhibited  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
On  the  obverse  was  the  figure  of  the  king  on  horseback,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  view  of  London,  with  Old  St.  Paul's  and  Old  London  Bridge, 
showing  the  houses  upon  the  latter. 

*  In  his  Notes  on  the  Will  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Braybroke,  Mr.  Brabrook  remarks 
upon  the  bequest  of  "  a  coupe  made  of  gripes  eye  "  to  the  church  of  Colmworth 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  upon  a  cup  answering  to  the  description  still  called  tbe 
"  Gripe's  Eye  "  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  presented  to  tbat  Society  by 
Henry  de  Tangmere,  Burgess  of  Cambridge.  This  cup  (says  Mr.  Brabrook)  has 
been  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drake  in  the  Archceoloyia  as  a  "  vulture's  egg," 
but  such,  writes  Mr.  Lambert,  "  is  too  brittle  and  too  small  for  a  cup  or  chalice. 
The  habitations  of  the  vulture  are  all  in  the  most  inaccessible  clif  ts  of  rocks  ; 
the  ostrich  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand,  where  they  have  only  to  be  picked  up ;  the 
vulture  watches  its  nest  and  will  fight  to  the  death  for  its  eggs  or  young  ;  while 
the  ostrich,  on  seeing  anyone  approach  the  hole  in  the  sand  in  which  its  egg  is 
laid,  runs  away  shrieking,  and  buries  its  head  in  the  sand ;  these  eggs  were 
doubtless  collected  and  brought  to  England  by  Templars  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land." 
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Monday,  8th  April,  1872. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  Francis  Peacock  read  the  following  paper  on  Finchley, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
churchy  and  by  rubbings  of  the  monumental  brasses  there  preserved. 

Finchley  parish  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  parish  of  Tot- 
tenham, east  by  the  parish  of  Edmonton,  north-east  by  the  parish  of 
East  Barnet,  on  the  west  by  the  River  Brent  and  the  parishes  of 
Totteridge  and  Hendon,  on  the  south  by  the  parishes  of  Hampstead 
and  Hornsey,  and  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Chipping  Barnet. 

It  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ossulston,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  and,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  rateable 
value  in  1861  was  £23,372,  in  1871  £30,223;  and  in  1861  the 
population  was  4,937-,  and  in  1871  was  7,146. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  parish  by  King  John,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles  the  First. 
The  following  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  formerly 
vestry  clerk : — 

"  This  is  a  translation  into  English  of  a  Latin  Grant  and  Executory 
from  paying  of  Toll,  with  divers  other  Priveleges  Granted  by  an 
Original  Charter,  from  King  John,  of  Famous  Memory  :  And  was 
afterwards  Confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles,  also  of 
Famous  Memorys,  to  the  several  Tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Finchley, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  Bearer  hereof  one 
of  the  Tenants  of  the  said  Manor,  and  he  the  said  and 
his  Servants  and  so  forth,  are  Intituled  to  the  Priveleges,  Benefits,  and 
Advantages  Granted  by  the  same.  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  so  forth.  To  all  and  Singular  our  Justices,  Sheriffs, 
Escheators,  Mayors,  Coroners,  Headboroughs,  Ministers,  Bailiffs, 
Constables,  Provisors,  Foresters,  Verdurers,  Stewards,  Regarders, 
and  all  other  our  Officers,  and  Ministers,  and  Subjects  whatsoever,  as 
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well  within  Libertys  as  without,  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come 
Greeting.  Whereas,  Lord  John,  late  King  of  England,  our  Pro- 
genitor, by  his  Charter,  bearing  date  at  Shoreham,  the  Sixteenth 
day  of  June,  in  the  First  Year  of  his  Reign,  which  Lady  Elizabeth, 
late  Queen  of  England,  Confirmed,  the  Tenth  day  of  February,  in  the 
Second  Year  of  Her  Reign,  amongst  other  things,  Granted  to  God 
and  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  and  to  William,  then  Bishop 
thereof,  and  his  Successor,  all  his  Lands,  and  Possessions,  and 
Tenements,  Free  and  Clear  for  ever  from  all  Exactions,  with  all 
their  Free  Customs  throughout  our  whole  Land,  and  that  They  and 
their  Men  might  be  Free  from  Toll,  and  Pontage,  and  Passage,  and 
Payage,  and  Lestage,  and  Stallage,  and  Carriage,  and  Tallage,  and 
Package,  and  every  other  Custom  throughout  our  whole  Land,  of  all 
Goods  which  they  should  Carry  by  Land,  or  by  Water.  And  the 
said  late  King  forbid  that  Nobody  should  Trouble  or  Vex  them,  or 
their  Goods,  or  Possessions,  or  Men,  against  the  Liberty  of  the 
Charter  aforesaid,  upon  Forfeiture  to  him  the  late  King.  Therefore, 
we  Command  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  you  permit  the  Men  and 
Tenants  of  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  George,  now  Bishop  of 
London,  within  his  Demesne  or  Village  of  Finchley,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  residing,  to  have  and  Exercise  to  them,  and  every  of 
them,  to  Use  and  enjoy  all  the  Libertys,  Quittances  and  Priveleges 
in  Form  aforesaid  Specified,  according  to  the  Tenor  of  the  Charter 
and  Confirmation  aforesaid,  not  Molesting  or  any  wise  Aggrieving 
them  or  their  Men,  or  any  of  them,  contrary  to  the  Tenor  of  the 
same. 

"  In  Testimony  whereof,  We  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent.  Witness  our  Self  at  Westminster,  the  Seventh  day  of 
April,  in  the  Third  Year  of  our  Reign.  "  Wolsey." 

The  parish  of  Finchley  is  not  the  only  one  which  benefited  by  the 
Charter  of  King  John,  as  we  find  from  historical  records  that  many 
other  parishes  had  similar  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  same 
monarch.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  most  of  these  parishes  should 
have  allowed  their  privileges  to  fall  into  disuse.  It  was  so  with 
Finchley.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  wished  to  claim  exemption  from 
tolls,  &c,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  disputed  their 
right  to  do  so.    The  parish  then  took  stops  to   assert  its  rights. 
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Legal  proceedings  ensued,  which  continued  over  two  or  three  years, 
without  any  practical  benefit  accruing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Parish  Vestry 
Book  may  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  efforts  made  by  the  parish, 
through  its  vestry,  to  recover  its  privileges  : — - 

September  22nd,  1774.  A  Vestry  was  held  "to  nominate  sur- 
veyors to  take  the  privileges  of  the  Charter  into  consideration." 

November  22nd,  1775.  "  It  is  this  day  agreed  that  the  dispute 
now  subsisting  between  the  City  of  London  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Parish  of  Finchley,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Charter  granted  by  King  John  to  the  said  Parish,  shall  be  defended 
by  as  speedy  a  trial  as  may  be  . had  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
the  determination  of  the  said  difference,  and  that  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  Rate,  or  Rates,  that  may  be  made 
for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  poor." 

December  3rd,  1775.  "  Ordered  that  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  Tarling,  call  on  Mr.  Wade  on  Friday  next,  to  know  his  de- 
termination about  carrying  on  the  law-suit  in  regard  to  the  Charter; 
and  if  he  declines  the  same  to  apply  to  Mr.  Webb,  of  Clifford's  Inn, 
to  proceed  in  the  said  cause." 

February  4th,  1776.  "  Ordered  that  a  Vestry  Meeting  be  called 
to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  to  make  a  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  that  Mr.  Webb,  Attorney  in  Clifford's  Inn,  have  notice 
to  attend  at  the  said  Vestry  in  regard  to  the  Charter." 

The  Meeting  on  the  14th  was  held,  but  Mr.  Webb  does  not  appear 
to  have  attended. 

October  6th,  1776.  "  That  a  Vestry  be  called  for  Wednesday,  the 
16th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  defence  of  the 
Charter." 

October  23rd,  1776.  After  notice  reciting  dispute  and  action 
brought  by  the  Corporation  of  London  against  Richard  Roberts,  for 
non-payment  of  tolls  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  claimed 
exemption  by  virtue  of  the  Charter  of  King  John,  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Vestry  to  indemnify  him  in  all  costs  and  liabilities  he  might  incur 
in  defending  the  action.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  this  decision  was 
confirmed. 

November  7th,  1777.  "  Ordered  that  Mr.  Claridge,  the  Overseer, 
pay  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.  the  Attorneys,  their  Bill  for  their  attend- 
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ance  respecting  the  Charter  of  this  Parish  delivered  to  the  6th  inst., 
£9  95.  6cZ." 

Whether  the  law-suit  ended  in  a  trial,  or  what  the  result  of  the 
litigation  was,  there  is  no  record  yet  discovered  to  tell  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  costs  last  named,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  question  was  litigated  at  all.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
the  Charter  of  King  John  is  now  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  parish. 

In  the  year  1660  General  Monk  drew  up  his  army  on  Finchley 
Common. 

A  detachment  of  troops  was  encamped  on  the  Common  during  the 
summer  of  1780,  after  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots. 
The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

The  structure  is  chiefly  composed  of  stone,  and  is  stated  by  Brewer 
in  his  London  and  Middlesex  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  is  clear  that  an  earlier  church  existed,  for  there  is  preserved  in 
the  vestry  the  upper  part  of  a  font,  which  belongs  to  a  period  not  later 
than  the  eleventh  century. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and 
diocese  of  London  ;  rated  in  the  King's  book  at  £20,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Among  the  records  at  the  rectory 
is  a  list  of  the  rectors,  commencing  with  William  Vigorous  in  1329, 
and  agreeing  with  that  given  by  Newcourt  in  his  Repertorium,  wherein 
is  recorded  the  names  and  dates  of  the  rectors. 

There  is  a  peculiar  old  iron  Dutch  chest  in  the  vestry,  which  was 
presented  to  the  parish  in  the  year  1791  by  Lady  Harris,  in  which  to 
keep  the  communion-plate. 

The  plate  belonging  to  the  church  has  been  twice  stolen,  first  in 
1789,  and  secondly  in  1818. 

About  forty  years  since,  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard,  stood  an 
old  wooden  road-side  inn,  called  "  The  Queen's  Head,"  which  was 
then  burned  down,  and  but  for  a  row  of  chestnut  trees  the  chancel, 
and  probably  the  church  itself,  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  trees 
were  burnt  and  totally  destroyed.  A  new  row  of  chestnuts  was 
planted  in  their  place  by  Mr.  Franklin  the  sexton.  A  brick  building 
was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  "  Queen's  Head,"  of  which 
J.  H.  Heal,  Esq.,  of  Grass  Farm,  in  this  parish,  became  the  lessee, 
and  transferred  his  interest  to  the  rector,  who  converted  the  public- 
house  into  a  school,  which  soon  became  so  great  a  success  that  the 
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college  on  the  oppoites  side  was  erected,  and  the  "  Queen's  Head  " 
building  is  now  the  dining-room  of  the  college. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a  brass  containing  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Thomas  Sanny,  1509  :  — 

"  In  Die  ndie  Amen.  An°  DnI  1509.  Primo  an°  Henrici  Octavi, 
the  8th  day  of  November. 

"  I  Thomas  Sanny  of  the  Estend  of  Fyncheley  in  ye  Countye  of 
Meddlesex  hole  of  mynde  and  sicke  of  bodye  make  my  testamente 
and  last  wyll  in  forme  folowynge  firste  I  bequeth  my  soule  to  Almighty 
God  to  oure  Lady  and  to  all  the  saints  in  hevyn  and  my  body  to 
be  buryed  in  the  church-yard  of  our  Lady  of  Fyncheley.  Item  I  wyll 
after  the  decesse  of  my  wyfe  the  howse  callyd  Fordes  and  Stowkfelde 
shall  ever  while  the  world  shall  last  be  payed  owte  of  the  foresayd 
house  and  lands  forty  shillings  yerely  to  pretts  to  sing  for  my  soule 
my  father  soule  my  mother  soule  my  wyfe  my  childyn  my  kynerede 
soules  and  all  Christian  soules  and  a  nobull  to  the  reperacyons  of 
the  said  howse  and  dyspose  to  hyghways  and  to  poore  people  or  in 
other  good  dedes  of  charite  and  also  I  wyll  thatt  the  church-wardyns 
shall  yerely  se  thys  doyng  for  ever.  Item  I  wyll  that  thys  be  gravyn 
in  a  stone  of  mbul  that  all  men  mey  know  hit  as  in  my  wyll  more 
playnly  doth  apere  etc. 

"  Jhesu  mercy,  Lady  helpe." 

According  to  Norden — In  the  church  lyeth  Lord  Frowicke,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  6,  under  a  marble 
Toombe,  where  hath  beene  his  picture  and  arms  in  Brasse,  with  an 
inscription  ab1  his  Toombe,  but  are  now  apparent  his  armes  only 
remayning  on  the  chancel  window. 

Frowyk,  Thomas. 

Studied  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  the 
end  of  Trinity  Term  1494,  and  attained  such  eminence  in  his  practice 
as  to  be  preferred,  on  Sept.  30th,  1502,  to  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wood,  where  he  presided  only  four  years,  and,  dying  on  October  17th, 
1506,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Finchley. 

Adjoining  his  tomb  (the  inscription  on  which  is  defaced  and  gone) 
is  another  marble,  thus  inscribed : — 

Joan  la  Feme  Thomas  de  Frowicke  gist  icy, 
Et  le  dit  Thomas  pense  de  giser  avec  lui. 

This  was  probably  his  wife. — See  Fuller's  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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He  left  two  daughters,  between  whom  his  estate  was  divided  — 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Sir  John  Spelman,  the  Judge  of 
the  next  reign,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  twenty  children — thirteen 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  fifth  son  was  the  father  of  the  eminent 
antiquary  Sir  Henry,  whose  second  son  was  Clement  Spelman,  a  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

There  lyeth  also  buried  under  a  marble  stone  in  the  chauncell  of  the 
church  one  Thomas  Aldenham,  esquire,  some  time  chirurgion  to  King 
Henrye  the  Sixth,  who  died  Anno  1431. 

Monuments. 

In  the  chancel,  within  the  communion -rails,  are  the  tombs  of  Simon 
Skudmore,  gentleman,  with  figures  of  brass  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
1690. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Simon  Skudemore,  Gent.,  who  tooke  to  Wife 
Jeane  Edwards,  and  had  issue  by  her  one  only  Daughter  Elizabeth. 
The  saide  Simon  departed  this  life  the  18th  day  of  May,  1G00,  being 
of  the  age  of  83  years. 

Elizabeth  Skudemore,  Daughter  of  the  said  Simon  Skudemore,  was 
Maried  unto  Nicholas  Luke,  Gent.,  Second  Sone  to  Walter  Luke, 
Esquier,  who  had  issue  by  him  3  Sonnes  and  3  Daughters,  and  lyeth 
buryed  in  Aversle  Church,  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon. 

Arms  :  Three  stirrups,  with  a  crescent  for  difference.  Crest :  on  a  ducal 
coronet  a  lion's  paw. 

Thomas  Lovell,  merchant,  1650. 

Arms :  A  chevron  between  three  lion's  heads  erased. 

And  Mr.  Charles  Colmore,  1732. 

Arms :  Billety  and  three  crescents  impaling  a  chevron  between  three  bits. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  the  monument  of — 

"  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Pergolas,  Bluemancle  Pursuivant-at-arms, 

and  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  Hill,  late  of  this  parish,"  who  died 

in  1762,  aged  24. 

Arms:  Per  fesse  wavy  azure  and  argent,  in  chief  three  doves  proper,  in  base 

on  a  monnd  vert  a  ram  couchant  sable  armed  and  unguled  or,  impaling  Per 

chevron  embattled  argent  and  sable  three  cinquefoils  counterchanged, 

On  the  floor  are  the  tombs  of  William  Pecok,  esq.,  1623. 
Arms :  Three  peacocks. 

Lawrence  Wilks  of  Furnival's  Inn,  1653. 
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William  Austin,  esq.,  1784. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  M.A.,  1791. 

An  inscription  on  brass  in  memory  of  William  Beadworth  and  his 
son  Richard,  without  date,  and  a  brass  figure  of  a  woman  in  the 
dress  of  the. fifteenth  century — the  inscription  gone.* 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  coat  of  amis  with  quarter- 
ings  :  — 

Argent,  on  a  fcsse  sable  three  escallops  or;  quartering — 1.  Argent,  three 
bear's  heads  erased  sable,  muzzled  or ;  2.  Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  three  crowns 
or,  three  bezants  argent. 

Against  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  knt., 

1681.' 

Anns:  Per  fesse  gales  and  sable,  a  chevron  com  pony  between  three  griffin's 
heads  erased  ermine  ;  quartering  Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  unicorn's 
heads  erased  argent. 

The  arms  borne  by  Sir  Thomas  Allen  appear  by  documents  in  the 
Heralds'  College  to  have  belonged  to  Allen,  alderman  of  London  — 
Richard  Allen,  haberdasher,  who  bore  the  same  arms,  except  that  the 
griffin's  heads  were  argent,  quartering  the  same  coat  as  Sir  Thomas 
Allen,  except  that  the  chevron  was  or. 

In  the  corner  that  of  Lieut-Col.  Searle,  1662. 

Arms :  Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  three  crescents  gules  three  fleurs-de-lis 
argent;  impaling  Azure,  on  a  fesse  between  three  talbot's  heads  erased  argent 
three  birds  sable. 

On  the  north  wall  are  brasses  commemorating  Thomas  White,  with 
effigies  of  himself,  his  three  wives,  and  the  children  proceeding  from 
each  marriage.    He  died  in  1610. 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  White  some  time  Citizen 
and  Grocer  of  London  who  deceased  the  19th  day  of  January  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1610.  Who  had  three  Wives.  By  Mary  his 
first  Wife  he  had  issue  three  Sones  and  two  Daughters  and  by  Mary 
his  second  Wife  he  had  issue  one  Sone  and  three  Daughters  and  by 
Honor  his  last  Wife  he  had  issue  three  Sonnes  and  one  Daughter." 

Arms:  Argent, a  chevron  sable  between  three  roses  gules;  impaling  Ermine,  a 
chevron  gules. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  wall  is  a  monument  to  Alexander 
Kinge,  esquire,  with  two  figures  kneeling  before  open  books.  He 
died  in  1618. 

"  Alexander  King,  Esqre,  one  of  the  King's  Mats  Auditors,  Maried 

*  The  arms  are  those  of  Ilampson — three  hemp-hackles. 
H 
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Elizabeth  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  Simon  Horspole,  Esq.,  Citizen  of 

London  ;  he  lyved  68  years  7  Monethes,  and  deceased  the  sixt  of 

Jannarie,  1618. 

To  God,  To  Prince,  Wife,  Kinred,  Frendes,  the  Pore, 
Religious,  Loiall,  True,  Kinde,  Stedfast,  Deere, 
In  Zeale,  Faith,  Love,  Blond,  Amitie,  and  Store, 
He  that  so  HVd  and  so  deceas'd  Lyes  here." 
Arms:  Sable,  on  a  chevron  ermine  three  escallop-shells  gules ;  impaling  Sable 

on  a  chevron  argent  three  lion's  heads  erased  of  the  field,  for  Horspoole. 

Charles  Brydes,  gent.,  1729. 
Arms  :  On  a  cross  a  leopard's  face. 

And  Thomas  Allen,  esq,,  1780. 

Arms  :  Allen  as  before  ;  impaling  Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure,  and 
Sable  a  ship  sailing,  and  in  chief  three  mullets  or. 

On  the  floor  are  the  tombs  of  Richard  Prate  with  small  brass 
figures,  1487. 

William  Godolphin,  esq.  (with  initials  only  and  no  date)  was  buried 
at  Finchley  about  1560. 
Arms  :  A  dolphin  embowed. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Radcliffe  Sidebottom,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
granddaughter  of  Bishop  Peploe,  1780,  and  Philip  Gilbert  gent.  1790. 

On  a  pillar  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle  is  the  monument  of 
Thomas  Onyon,  1729. 

Arms  :  Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

In  the  churchyard  are  the  tombs  of  William  Crowe,  D.D.,  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Gibson,  who  died  anno  17-43. 
Peter  Crouch,  1745. 

Samuel  Marriott  Cowper  of  London,  1748. 

John  Hill,  gent.,  1754. 

Paul  Whichcote,  esq.,  1760. 

George  Small,  esq.,  1776. 

Mr.  Richard  Norris,  1779.  And 

Charles  Neate,  M.A.,  1782. 

On  the  outside  of  the  tower  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
William  Onyon,  who  died  Anno  1736. 

Baptisms.  The  first  entry  is  in  1558. 
Marriages  „  in  1560. 

Burials  „  in  1558. 
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1662. 


£  s.  d. 


1662.  Collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  City  of  Oxford  .  .0136 
For  the  Repair  of  Watchett  Haven,  in  the  County 

of  Somerset  0  17  0 

For  a  Fire  at  Mothingam  in  Lincolnshire       .       .    0  17  Q. 

For  a  Fire  at  Drayton  in  Salop  .  .  .  .  1  10  7 
For  the  Lossis  of  Thos.  Whitby  by  sea  .        .  .0142 

For  a  Fire  at  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields  .  .  .  0  14  4 
For  the  Relief  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sowerby  in 

Yorkshire                                                    .    0  12  4 

For  the  rebuilding  of  Bridgworth  Church        .        .12  5 

For  Phil.  Danduto,  a  converted  Turk  .  .  .13  9 
For  David  Long,  of  Newington,  in  Wilts       .  .0134 

For  Robt.  Wallis,  of  Oxford  0    9  2 

For  Buckingham  0  14  7 

For  Rich.  Christopher  Carnovo,  a  baptised  Turk     .    0  15  6 

For  afire  at  Hexham  in  Northumberland       .        .    0  11  6 

1665,  1667,  1668,  1669,  and  1670. 
Similar  collections. 

July  3rd,  1671.    Collected  for  the  Slaves  in  Hungary      .    0  16  6 

March  9,  1672  and  3.    Collected  then  for  a  Fire  at  Ham, 

in  Surrey,  in  the  p'sh  of  Kingston  upon  Thames      .    0  13  3 
For  Thomas  Cox  or  his  asignees. 


The  Church  Bells 

are  six  in  number,  the  largest  weighing  nine  hundredweight.  The 
following  is  the  only  account  I  can  learn  of  their  history,  viz.  :  — 

1770.  In  the  feoffee  account  of  Richard  Wingfield  (warden)  is 
contained  a  charge  of  £25  lis.  paid  for  casting  two  bells,  and  £4  Is. 
for  hanging  them  up. 

1762.  In  the  feoffee  account  of  John  Jones  (warden),  £20  paid 
Churchwarden  Brown  towards  the  repairs  of  the  bells. 

17th  January,  1770.    The  vestry  ordered  that  there  be  four  new 
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bells  made  to  the  first  and  second  to  make  a  peal  of  six  bells,  at  an 
expense  including  carriage  of  £37. 

4th  February,  1770.  The  second  bell  being  faulty  it  was  ordered 
by  the  vestry  that  it  be  re-cast. 

1806.  In  the  account  of  the  repair  of  the  north  gallery  is  con- 
tained an  item  for  the  repair  of  the  bells  of  £38  3s.  6d. 

9th  November,  1846.  At  a  vestry  meeting  for  receiving  estimates 
relative  to  re-casting  the  tenor  bell,  also  for  repairing  the  framework 
of  six  bells  and  putting  them  in  a  complete  state  for  ringing,  that 
of  Messrs.  Charles  and  George  Mears,  bell-founders,  Whitechapel, 
£36  12s.  was  accepted. 

The  Church  Organ. 

1748.  Was  built  and  erected  by  Mr.  Snetzler  at  the  cost  of  £105. 
1751.  £4  4s.  paid  to  Mr.  Snetzler  for  keeping  the  organ  in  repair. 
1759.    £12  12s.  paid  to  Mr.  Snetzler  for  repairing  the  organ. 

Rectors. 

The  first  rector,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  was 
1.  William  Vigorous,  Gth  May,  1329. 

21.  John  Spendlove,  clerk,  on  the  death  of  H.  Baker,  6th  March, 
1553.  He  was  deprived  by  Bishop  Bonner  in  1554,  but  restored  in 
1560  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Afterwards  Sir  John  Spendlove,  clerk  and  parson,  of  Finchley,  who 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  5th  of  Elizabeth,  1563,  made  his  award  jointly 
with  Wm.  Lyddington  for  settling  some  dispute  relating  to  the 
charity  lands  then  known  as  the  Pointalls. 

24.  William  Cotton,  A.M.,  on  the  death  of  John  Spendlove,  22nd 
September,  1581.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  Lambeth, 
12th  November,  1598,  and  died  22nd  August,  1621. 

22.  John  Howman,  alias  Fekenham,  T.T.P.,  on  the  deprivation  of 
John  Spendlove,  20th  January,  1554.  He  was  also  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London. 

26.  John  Bancroft,  A.M.  (nephew  of  Bishop  Bancroft). 

37.  William  Crow,  F.T.B.,  1731.  He  was  chaplain  to  King 
George  II.  A  selection  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his 
death.    He  was  buried  at  Finchley. 
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38.  Thomas  Archer,  A.M.,  1743.  He  was  a  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  London. 

39.  James  Waller,  M.A.,  afterwards  D.D.  He  was  nephew  to 
Dr.  Kerrick,  Bishop  of  London,  who  promoted  him  to  the  livings  of 
St.  Martin,  London,  and  Kensington,  Middlesex.  He  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Essex,  and  resided  at  Waltham,  where  he  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  stack  of  chimneys  belonging  to  his  house,  in  the  great 
storm  of  November  the  9th,  1795. 

40.  Samuel  Carr,  D.D.  Also  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  1770. 
Died  at  Bath  1794.  His  sermons  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo., 
London. 

41.  Ralph  Worsley,  M.A.,  1794. 

42.  Thomas  Reader  White,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, collated  by  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  death  of 
Ralph  Worsley  in  1848. 

Charities. 

Finchley  is  possessed  of  valuable  charity  lands  arising  from — 
Warren  Gift  in  1449. 
Sanny's  Gift  in  1506. 
Cleavis  Charity  in  1636. 
Norris's  Charity  in  1809. 

Fuel  land  awarded  under  the  Finchley  Inclosure  Act. 
Annuity  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Lodge  House  and  Hayton's 
Charity. 

The  Charity  Estate  in  1767  amounted  to  £95,  and  in  1872  to 
£329  12s.  Id. 

Repairs  of  the  Church. 

By  the  answer  of  John  Hall,  rector  or  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
recited  in  a  decree  made  by  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  on  the  15th  of 
November,  36  Charles  II.  1684,  in  a  suit  between  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  citation  of  Rees  Grogan  for  plaintiff  and  Ralph  Smith 
for  defendants,  he  said  he  found  by  an  agreement  or  order  entered  in 
one  of  the  parish  books  made  at  a  general  vestry  holden  for  the  said 
parish  in  1648,  that  the  parishioners,  in  consideration  of  four  pews 
in  the  chancel  for  them  to  sit  in,  should  repair  the  said  chancel,  and 
that  the    did  enjoy  the  said  four  pews  and  place  therein  by  their 
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churchwardens,  and  had  all  along  repaired  the  chancel  accordingly — 
and  that  he  found  by  the  parish  books  for  nigh  100  years  that  the 
church  had  been  repaired  by  the  parish  and  not  out  of  the  feoffments; 
and  that  the  same  was  so  done  in  1593. 

Repairs  and  Alterations. 

The  first  enlargement  was  the  erection  of  the  west  gallery  in  1739, 
and  the  only  proof  of  this  is  the  inscription  on  the  gallery  itself.  The 
minutes  of  the  vestry  of  the  9th  September,  1739,  contained  a  full 
account  of  the  erection,  but  this  vestry-book  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  church  and  churchyard  were  repaired  in  1774,  and  the  first 
entry  in  the  vestry-books  upon  the  subject  is,  that,  on  the  4th  January, 
1775,  (in  the  minutes  erroneously  stated  to  be  1774,)  the  vestry 
ordered  a  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  enlarging  the  churchyard 
and  other  necessary  repairs  of  the  church.  The  north  gallery  was 
erected  in  1804;  a  new  roof  made  and  the  tower  repaired  in  1813. 

In  July,  1872,  a  faculty  was  obtained  to  erect  a  south  aisle;  to 
extend  the  eastern  end,  including  the  construction  of  an  organ  chamber 
and  a  vestry ;  also  to  repew  and  re-arrange  the  interior  of  the  church ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  old  gallery  in  the  north  aisle 
entirely  removed.  New  arches  of  stone  have  been  put  up  similar  to 
those  on  the  new  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  clerestory  windows 
re-open  ed. 

■  These,  with  other  works,  were  commenced  and  carried  out  by  a 
Committee,  and  the  cost  was  raised  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
£3,901  Is.  $d.  The  church,  or  rather  the  new  portion,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  23rd  day  of  April, 
1873. 
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Monday,  13th  May,  1872. 

ALFRED  WHITE,  ESQ.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Adams  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clockmakers,  two  silver  tankards,  recently  discovered  in  an  old  box 
belonging  to  the  Company,  the  fact  of  their  existence  being  previously 
unknown.  Attention  had  been  directed  to  the  chest,  which  was  found 
to  possess  a  false  bottom,  and  upon  investigating  the  intervening  space 
two  cloth  bags  were  observed  inclosing  the  tankards  referred  to.  By 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Deputy  Atkins,  clerk  to  the  Company, 
search  had  been  made  in  the  Records,  and  in  one  of  the  Court  Books, 
dated  1684 — 1G97,  the  following  reference  to  the  tankards  had  been 
found  :  "  All  the  pieces  of  plate  belonging  to  this  Company,  which 
had  been  usually  kept  in  the  chest,  and  expressed  in  a  schedule 
annexed  to  the  Bond  given  by  each  Master  upon  his  coming  into  his 
Mastership,  were  brought  to  and  seen  at  this  Court.1'  And,  upon  con- 
sideration that  all  except  the  gilded  cup  and  cover  the  gift  of 
Mr.  William  Petit  and  the  tankard  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whaplett 
were  small  pieces  and  useless  or  unfit  for  the  Company,  it  was  deter- 
mined and  ordered  that  all  except  the  said  cup,  cover,  and  tankard 
shall  be  weighed  and  disposed  of  by  the  master  and  wardens,  and  that 
therewith  they  raise  two  tankards  of  the  same,  and  of  a  fitting  value, 
to  be  made  with  the  Company's  arms  engraved  thereon,  for  the  credit 
and  custody  of  the  Company,  at  such  time  and  upon  such  occasions  as 
shall  be  thought  fit."  In  pursuance  of  this  order  we  find  that  all  the 
plate  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  was  weighed  and  found  to  be 
eighty-five  ounces,  and  amounted  in  value  to  211.  Ids.  2d.  Also  that 
two  new  tankards  were  made  and  brought  to  the  Court ;  they  were 
reported  to  weigh  together  one  hundred  ounces,  and  amounted  in  value 
to  31Z.  19s.  hd.  ;  engraving  the  Company's  arms  upon  them  11. ; 
further,  that  two  cases  to  inclose  them  cost  1/.;  the  deduction  of  the 
value  of  the  old  plate  showing  a  balance  against  the  Company  of 
121.  Os.  3d.,  the  payment  of  which  sum  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to 
one  John  Haward,  Senior  Warden,  who  had  provided  the  new 
tankards. 

Mr.  Adams  also  produced  another  cup  belonging  to  the  "  Clock- 
makers  "  which  had  been  hidden  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  others.  It 
was  dated  1655  and  was  beautifully  engraved. 
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The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  an  exhibition  by  Miss  Travers 
of  a  shilling  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a  sixpence  of  Elizabeth,  one  of 
, Fames  I.,  and  a  shilling  and  half-crown  of  the  time  of  Cromwell,  all 
recently  found  at  King's  Lynn. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Mathews  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Old  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  communication  had  special  reference  to  their  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  year  1834,  and  was  full  of  interesting  personal  recollec- 
tions. He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  drawings  taken  by  himself  the 
day  after  the  fire,  and  also  produced  a  plan  so  tinted  as  to  indicate  the 
modern  buildings,  as  well  as  the  extensive  ravages  made  by  the  con- 
flagration. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily  remarked  that  the  subject  treated  by  Mr. 
Mathews  was  essentially  English,  and  the  more  discussion  it  elicited 
the  better  for  the  Society.  With  respect  to  Westminster  Hall,  that 
very  remarkable  apartment  was  originally  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  much  of  his  building  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time.  The  hall  was  undergoing  extensive  and  substantial 
repair  at  the  time  of  the  fire  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  the 
preservation  of  this  interesting  structure  was  entirely  due  to  the  great 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  the  contractor  and  his  staff  of  men  employed 
by  the  architect,  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  These  repairs  were  the  means 
of  showing  that  when  the  alterations  were  made  to  the  building  of  the 
time  of  Rufus  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  old  walls  were  left  nearly 
untouched  from  the  pavement  to  the  bottom  of  what  may  be  called 
the  clerestory  window,  but  they  were  then  faced  above  the  string- 
course with  Caen  stone,  Reigate  sandstone,  and  Kentish  rag.  This 
facing  projected  several  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  old  work,  and 
filled  in  many  irregularities,  corrected  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  two 
side-walls,  and  many  deviations  which  existed  from  the  perpendicular. 
At  this  period,  1397-99,  the  present  windows  were  inserted,  but  they 
were  not  made  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  Norman  lights.  The  great 
trusses  of  the  roof  were  then  constructed,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  beautiful  hammer-beam  roofs  in  existence. 
It  would  not  be  considered  as  a  hammer-beam  roof  proper  •  for 
example,  in  the  Suffolk  churches  nearly  all  the  hammer-beam  roofs 
were  supported  upon  brackets,  but  in  Westminster  Hall  a  system  of 
trussing  had  been  adopted.  There  was  no  thrust.  This  had  been 
proved  by  observation.  A  brace  of  very  great  strength  has  been  made 
in  every  truss  to  relieve  the  principal  rafter  by  catching  it  about  two- 
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fifths  of  its  height  upwards,  and  carrying  down  the  pressure  nearly  ten 
feet  below  the  foot  of  the  rafter.  This  important  timber  in  the  lower 
part  is  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  and,  although  so  essential  to 
the  stability  of  the  roof,  has  been  overlooked  by  many.  The  great 
curved  rib  also  does  not  sustain  the  principal,  but  rather  hangs  upon 
it ;  the  arches  do  not  all  bear  on]  the  brackets,  for  in  some  cases  the 
hand  may  be  passed  between  the  bottom  of  the  principal  and  the 
brackets,  nor  are  these  corbels  sufficiently  secured  in  the  walls  to  give 
any  adequate  support  to  this  ponderous  roof.  The  flying  buttresses 
were  likewise  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  placed 
against  the  flat  piers  of  the  Norman  period,  and  then  the  side-walls 
were  considerably  heightened.  An  architect  who  could  construct  a 
roof  of  this  kind  over  a  span  of  sixty-eight  feet,  with  old  Norman  walls 
pierced  with  openings  and  containing  a  gallery,  was  a  daring  man. 

The  walls  of  the  original  building  consist  of  the  rudest  description 
of  rubble  work,  laid  nearly  at  random,  and  in  them  small-sized  stones 
of  various  kinds  are  found,  viz.,  fragments  of  chalk,  flints,  septaria 
(some  pieces  with  petrified  wood),  Kentish  rag,  Caen  stone,  Reigate 
firestone,  and  brick.  The  mortar  used  is  made  with  very  imperfectly 
burned  chalk-lime,  and  had  been  in  a  state  much  too  thick  to  produce 
good  grout.  This  rubble  wall  was  covered  externally  with  small  square 
ashlar,  and  on  the  inside  above  the  bottom  of  the  clerestory  with  small 
square  stocks  chiefly  of  firestone,  but  downwards  they  appear  to  have 
been  plastered.  A  gallery  ran  along  each  side-wall  consisting  of  a 
range  of  small  circular  arches  (separated  by  piers  or  wall-spaces), 
springing  from  a  square  moulded  impost  supported  by  clusters  of  four 
small  Xorman  columns.  In  many  places,  at  pretty  regular  distances, 
large  arches  with  square  reveals  appear  to  have  contained  the  windows 
which  lighted  the  original  hall,  and  a  window  of  the  same  character 
was  found  on  each  side  of  the  great  fourteenth-century  window  at  the 
south  end.  A  careful  examination  of  the  position  of  the  openings  and 
arches  on  each  side  proves  that  they  occupied  similar  positions  on 
either  wall,  and  many  are  still  undisturbed  within  the  walls,  especially 
at  the  south  extremity  of  the  side-walls,  where  one  perfect  arch  wilh  its 
columns,  &c.  may  now  be  seen.  This  series  of  small  arches  admitted 
no  light  into  the  hall,  and  only  formed  a  continuous  gallery  round 
the  hall,  by  means  of  an  arched  waywhich  ran  behind  the  \Aam  part 
of  the  walls  and  in  their  thickness.  The  arch  and  sides  of  this 
passage  were  covered  with  fine  plaster  jointed  with  brown  lines  in 
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imitation  of  masonry.  The  columns  and  imposts  were  coloured,  and 
there  were  indications  of  parts  of  the  walls  being  thus  treated.  The 
use  of  these  openings  and  passages  in  the  walls  is  not  very  evident, 
but  they  may  have  been  used  to  facilitate  the  hanging  of  tapestry  or 
any  other  such  purpose 

The  arrangement  of  the  small  openings  is  very  irregular  and 
remarkable,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  depend 
on  the  position  of  some  adjacent  and  perhaps  older  buildings,  or.  some 
internal  arrangement  of  the  hall,  of  which  we  have  not  a  record.  No 
trace  of  Norman  work  was  discovered  at  the  north  end ;  but  this  wall 
did  not  require  so  much  repair  as  the  other  end,  where  the  clerestory 
and  arched  passage  were  continued,  and  another  passage  existed  at 
about  the  level  of  the  original  top  of  the  side-walls,  and  was  connected 
with  the  south-east  stair-turret.  It  may  probably  have  been  a  way  on 
to  the  roof.  On  the  exterior  the  original  windows  were  decorated  with 
the  usual  Norman  column  and  impost  resting  upon  the  carved  string- 
course. It  would  appear  also  that  in  the  south  end,  much  above  the 
clerestory,  was  a  series  of  recesses  or  arches  in  relief,  such  as  occur  in 
Norman  and  other  Romanesque  buildings.  The  face  of  the  wall  here 
between  the  columns  was  covered  with  reticulated  work,  composed  of 
stones,  alternately  Caen  stone  and  Reigate  stone,  the  variety  in  colour 
producing  a  chequered  appearance  like  that  at  the  west  end  of 
Rochester  cathedral,  &c. ;  and  in  1822  three  arches  were  found  at  the 
north  end  behind  the  porch,  the  two  outside  arches  being  filled  in  with 
similar  reticulation.  A  very  large  number  of  stones  with  elaborate 
Norman  sculpture  and  mouldings  were  preserved  in  the  alterations  in 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  following  manner.  The  carved  or 
moulded  surface  was  turned  inside,  and  the  back  of  the  stones  formed 
the  surface  of  the  ashlar ;  this  was  done  not  only  on  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  but  likewise  to  a  great  extent  on  the  outside;  and  in  many 
places  the  spaces  between  the  rubble  and  the  ashlar  were  filled  in 
with  pieces  of  columns,  capitals,  and  mouldings.  Besides  this,  much 
of  the  Norman  work  was  allowed  to  occupy  its  original  position,  and 
is  now  within  the  walls.  The  greater  part  of  these  sculptured  stones 
were  clearly  parts  of  the  ornament  of  the  Norman  hall,  but  some 
appeared  to  belong  to  another  building  of  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  the  hall.  On  the  top  of  the  side-walls  was  found  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state  a  continuous  cornice  of  a  bold  character,  but  its  mouldings 
were  not  such  as  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Norman  period  ; 
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and,  as  the  ashlar  of  the  work  done  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second 
was  built  up  against  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged 
to  an  intermediate  period.  The  style  of  pavement  in  the  Norman 
building  was  not  discovered,  and  its  exact  height  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  height  of  the  sills  of  some  of  the  doorways ;  but  the 
position  of  the  Purbeck  marble  pavement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  clearly  indicated.  This  was  covered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  by  a  York  stone  pavement  raised  one  foot  four  inches  above 
it,  all  of  which  was  removed  in  the  repairs  of  1835,  and  the  present 
pavement  laid  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Four  doorways  were  found  which  belonged  to  the  Norman  building, 
viz.,  one  in  the  south  end,  two  in  the  west  wall,  and  one  in  the  east 
wall.  These  appear  to  have  led  to  adjoining  buildings,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  one  had  been  closed  by  gates  opening  inwards. 

The  heads  and  jambs  of  these  four  doorways  are  worked  in  a  coarse 
shelly  limestone,  not  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  Quarr  Abbey  stone  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  this  extensive  build- 
ing was  roofed  by  its  Norman  builders.  If  covered  by  a  flat  roof  or 
by  a  straight  tie-beam  of  large  size  on  which  steep  roofs  would  be 
erected,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  great  a  span  could  have 
been  covered  without  some  internal  supports,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  walls,  and  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  buttresses  or  piers.  In  most'  Norman  structures  of  large  size 
it  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  width  into  four  parts,  two  such  parts 
forming  the  central  division,  and  the  aisles  taking  each  another  fourth 
part,  the  two  rows  of  columns  giving  support  to  the  tie-beams.  Such 
columns  would  of  course  have  rested  on  large  bases,  but,  although  the 
earth  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  pavement,  no  trace 
of  such  internal  supports,  nor  of  their  foundations,  was  seen.  Vaulting 
would  not  be  at  all  probable,  it  being  almost  unknown  in  the  domestic 
buildings  of  any  size  erected  in  the  Norman  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mason  employed  at  Westminster  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  celebrated  Henry  de  Yeveley,  who  was 
architect  to  three  successive  kings,  was  connected  with  the  building  of 
Cowling  Castle  in  Kent,  with  repairs  at  Rochester  Castle,  with  the 
stone-work  about  the  tomb  of  Richard  II.,  and  many  other  celebrated 
works.  By  an  indenture,  dated  18  March,  18  Richard  II.,  1395,  lie 
was  to  make  "  well  and  faithfully  all  the  table  of  the  walls  of  the 
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Great  Hall  within  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  on  one  side  and  the 
other ;  raising  them  for  two  feet  of  assise,  and  inserting  twenty-six 
souses  or  corbels  of  Caen  stone."  Yeveley  died  in  1400,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Magnus  at  London 
Bridge.* 


Monday,  10th  June,  1872. 

JOSHUA  W.  BUTTER  WORTH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Clockmakers'  Company."  Mr.  Overall's  communication  when  pre- 
pared for  publication  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  John  Green  Waller  exhibited  an  interesting  map  of  the 
Town  of  Bruges  accompanied  by  descriptive  observations. 


Monday,  13th  January  1873. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  HUGO,  M.A.  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore  exhibited  specimens  of  early  Bibles  remarkable 
alike  for  their  ornamental  bindings  and  quaint  illustrations.  Among 
them  was  a  copy  of  the  small  edition  known  as  the  Pearl  Bible, 
printed  by  Field  in  1653,  and  which  was  known  to  abound  in  errors, 
many  of  voluntary  commission.  The  printer  was  a  great  forger,  and 
it  is  said,  j  writes  the  elder  Disraeli,  "  that  he  received  a  present  of 
1,500Z.  from  the  Independents  to  corrupt  a  text  in  Acts  vi.  3,  to 
sanction  the  right  of  the  people  to  appoint  their  own  pastors.  The 
corruption  was  the  easiest  possible,  it  was  only  to  a  ye  instead  of  a  we ; 
so  that  the  right  in  Field's  Bible  emanated  from  the  people,  not  from 
the  Apostles."  Field  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  one  Hills;  and 
together  they  produced  such  abundant  errata  that  the  text  was  reduced 
either  to  nonsense  or  blasphemy.    The  type  used  for  these  Bibles  was 

*  For  more  elaborate  descriptions  and  an  extensive  series  of  plates  of 
architectural  details  and  plans,  see  papers  by  Sydney  Sniirke,  Esq.  F.S.A.  in 
Archreologia,  vols.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.;  also  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  120;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  2G4. 

f  Cariosities  of  Literature.    "  Pearl  Bibles  and  Six  Thousand  Errata." 
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extremely  diminutive,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  title.  Mr. 
Lougmore  also  contributed  drawings  on  vellum  ;  among  them  two  por- 
traits, one  by  David  Logan,  the  other  by  Richardson,  drawing-master 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  likewise  some  interesting  examples  of  old 
needlework. 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.  produced  a  triptych  of  about  the 
year  1570,  recently  purchased  in  Augsburg,  some  rings,  and  four 
spoons  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  recently  obtained  from  excavations  in  Pancras  Lane. 
Adjoining  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Man- 
sion House  the  soil  has  been  removed  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  a 
large  number  of  Romano-British  relics  have  been  exhumed.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  collection  was  its  variety,  nearly  all  known  forms 
of  Roman  pottery  being  represented.  Among  the  examples  of 
"  Samian  "  ware  were  many  fragments  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  most  fearful  visitation 
with  which  the  town  has  been  afflicted  in  modern  times,  viz.  "  The 
Great  Plague  of  1665,  as  illustrated  by  the  records  of  a  city  parish." 
Commencing  with  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  the  pestilence 
attracted  little  or  no  attention,  he  described  its  gradual  severity,  until 
in  the  autumn  the  churchyard — that  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate — 
was  "  so  full  of  corpses  that  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  bury  the 
dead,"  and  a  large  piece  of  adjoining  ground  had  to  be  added  to  supply 
the  horrible  deficiency.  The  successive  meetings  of  the  vestry  were 
shown  to  exhibit  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder 
in  the  death  of  both  the  churchwardens  and  a  number  of  the  vestry- 
men ;  while  the  successive  orders  for  attendants  on  the  sick,  guardian- 
ship of  "  visited"  houses, and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  completed  a  most 
striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  period. 


Monday,  10th  February,  1873. 

JOHN  ORDE  HALL,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  presented  to  the 
Society  a  bronze  medal  commemorating  his  exertions  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  walls  of  Dax  in  France,  now  again  threatened  with  de- 
struction.   Upon  the  obverse  of  the  medal  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Smith, 
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and  on  the  reverse  a  representation  of  the  walls,  surrounded  by  the 
inscription  mvr.  :  aq.  :  tarbell.:  cons,  keliq.  mdccclviii.  In 
connection  with  this  medal  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  walls  now 
condemned  as  obstructions  were  some  years  since  threatened  by  a 
similar  fate,  but  through  the  spirited  exertions  of  M.  de  Caumont  and 
other  French  antiquaries,  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Smith,  a 
respite  was  accorded  them.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  immediate 
notice  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  at  once  ordered  the  few 
remaining  walls  to  be  spared  from  injury.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
Mr.  Smith's  "  Collectanea  Antiqua  "  a  full  description  of  them  appears, 
with  illustrations  of  the  chief  points  of  interest,  accompanied  by  certain 
deductions  and  conclusions  arrived  at  from  personal  investigation. 

The  town,  formerly  spelt  D'Acqs,  is  in  the  third  arrondissement  in 
the  Landes,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France  possessing  a 
population  of  some  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  represents  the  Aquae 
Tarbellicse  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the  hot  springs  with  which  it 
abounds.  It  is  styled  by  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  Tarbelli,  Aquas 
Augustas,  and  by  Ausonius,  Aquas  Tarbelli.  The  walls  inclosing  it 
were  formerly  among  the  finest  of  such  remains  to  be  seen  in  France, 
and  Mr.  Smith  observes  that  it  is  "  their  extraordinary  preservation 
more  than  anything  peculiar  in  their  construction  which  invests  them 
with  so  much  interest,  it  being  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  Roman 
town  walls  either  in  France  or  England,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  added  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  where  so  much  of  this  primitive  character  and 
aspect  is  to  be  seen."* 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  decided  that  the  Council 
should  be  requested  to  convey  to  the  French  Government,  through  its 
Honorary  Member  M.  de  Caumont,  a  representation  of  its  wishes  as  to 
the  preservation  of  the  walls.  The  effort  has,  however,  been  frustrated 
by  the  lamented  death  of  this  distinguished  antiquary. 

*  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  to  the  Athenamm  in  18G9,  our 
distinguished  President  refers  to  a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  the  ruins  in  the 
preceding  winter.  He  remarks  on  his  disappointment  at  finding  how  much 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  Vandals  of  the  municipality  since  the  walls  were 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Smith;  but  that  still  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls  and  two  gates  were  entire.  Dax,  he  writes,  is  a  place  without  any  con- 
siderable trade  or  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
enterprise,  as  they  allow  their  extraordinary  hot  springs  and  deposits  of  salt  to 
remain  unproductive. 
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Mr.  John  Green  Waller  read  the  following  paper  : 

On  the  Wheel  of  Ltfe  and  the  Seven  Ages. 

In  considering  the  division  of  life  into  "  Seven  Ages,"  one  is 
immediately  taken  to  those  lines,  so  well  known,  so  full  of  beautiful 
imagery,  of  the  great  poet,  who  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  has  been,  and  it  doubtless  always  will  be,  a  marvel 
how  one  could  have  mastered  such  a  varied  knowledge,  so  universal 
and  so  profound,  and  at  the  same  time  could  have  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  those,  innermost  workings  of  the  human  heart,  in  the 
compass  of  so  short  a  life. 

Sometimes  we  see  him  as  a  gardener  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
pruning,  grafting,  &c.  Or,  as  the  herbalist,  full  of  all  the  then-known 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  plants.  Then,  as  the  lawyer,  arguing 
with  the  skill  of  an  advocate  and  diving  into  subtleties  of  law.  Or,  as 
a  physician,  seeing  with  the  keenist  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  mental 
disease,  or  alive  to  the  newest  propounded  theories  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  the  next  generation  was  to  see  demonstrated. 
Turn  to  what  department  we  will  it  is  the  same ;  he  is  always  a 
master,  always  leading  us  round  an  enchanted  circle' of  knowledge. 
Is  it  not  then  interesting  when,  in  contemplating  so  great  a  genms, 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  draw  the  curtain,  and  to  see  him,  as  it 
were,  in  his  workshop?  Though,  indeed,  truly  to  speak,  such  a  one  was 
never  out  of  it ;  for  within  or  without,  in  the  fields  or  in  the  town,  in 
society  or  in  the  silence  of  his  own  study,  it  must  have  been  one 
constant  round  of  thought  and  labour. 

Doubtless,  many  present  never  heard  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Life 
out  of  the  lines  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  but  very  many  must  be  aware 
that  speculations  on  the  ages  of  life  go  back  far  into  history,  and 
have  been  widely  spread  over  the  civilized  portions  of  the  earth. 
Beginning  with  the  physiologist  and  the  philosopher  they  afterwards 
became  the  domain  of  the  poet,  and  in  all  European  languages  illus- 
trations will  be  found,  for  the  most  part  dull  and  prosaic  enough, 
nevertheless  occasionally  offering  suggestions  and  giving  materials 
for  a  better  workman  to  make  use  of. 

Still  less  of  you,  I  dare  say,  know,  that  the  "  Ages  "  of  human  life  was 
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also  a  development  in  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  is  the  division  of  the  subject  that  I  intend  to  set  before  you,  in  a 
resume  of  researches  begun  thirty  years  ago,  and  also  of  those  of 
the  late  M.  Didron,  who  did  more  than  any  man  in  Europe  to 
develop e  the  principles  on  which  this  art  is  based.  .  Of  the  many 
phases  which  it  presented  to  us,  none  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the 
"Ages  of  human  life."  It  was  a  pictorial  morality,  a  poetical  episode 
in  the  "  Book  of  the  Laity."  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  another  of  these  moralities  often  combining  itself  with 
the  former, — I  mean  "  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  as  the  earliest  phase 
takes  the  form  of  a  wheel,  a  symbol  of  motion  to  indicate  on  one  hand 
the  revolution  of  time,  and  on  the  other  the  instability  of  all  worldly 
things.  So,  from  this  we  get  two  subjects,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune 
and  the  Wheel  of  Life. 

There  is  a  story  in  classic  antiquity  of  an  illustrious  captive,  who, 
being  led  in  triumph,  chained  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  victor,  was 
observed  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  wheel.  When  asked  why  he  did  so, 
he  replied,  "  I  am  considering  the  mutability  of  all  things  :  soon  up 
and  soon  down."  Here,  then,  we  get  the  principle  which  suggested 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  Roman  coins  frequently  present  us  with 
forms  of  the  fickle  goddess  holding  a  wheel ;  but  it  is  a  symbol  of  still 
earlier  antiquity. 

In  the  collection  of  mediaeval  sermons,  "  Dormi  Secure  VI.,'1  the 
wheel  of  fortune  is  fully  described.  It  says,  tl  The  state  of  the  world 
is  compared  to  the  wheel  of  fortune  on  which  four  are  seated. 
Whence  we  read,  that  the  Romans  depicted  the  changes  of  the  world 
as  a  wheel  on  which  four  sat.  One  is  represented  in  the  midst  of  the 
wheel  ascending,  and  near  him  is  written  *  I  will  reign;1  near  one 
on  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  '  I  reign  ; '  near  one  in  the  midst 
descending,  '  I  have  reigned  ;  '  and  near  one  lying  beneath  the  wheel, 
'  I  am  without  kingdom.1  Therefore  this  wheel  signifies  the  state  of 
this  world,  that  as  the  wheel  revolves  so  is  the  state  of  the  world. 
Whence  we  see,  that  now  a  man  is  rich,  now  poor  ;  now  he  is  joyful, 
now  sad  ;  now  strong,  now  weak,  &c.  And  the  four  upon  the  wheel 
signify  the  four  states  of  this  world.  For  the  first  said  in  ascending, 
1  I  will  reign  now  and  in  future  ;  1  wherefore  he  who  is  born  intends  to 
reign  in  the  world.  But,  oftentimes,  many  fall  from  the  wheel  before 
they  arrive  at  government  ;  this  means  that  they  die  in  youth.  The 
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second  says,  *  I  reign,'  and  he  sits  above.  This  means,  those  who 
live  in  the  present,  and  drink,  and  eat,  and  play;  these  rule  :  but  often 
they  fall  unadvisedly  from  the  wheel  and  die.  The  third  says,  in 
descending  from  the  wheel,'*  I  have  reigned:'  and  these  are  those 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  because  in  these  the  world  passes  away. 
The  fourth  lying  beneath  the  wheel  says,  '  I  am  without  kingdom.' 
These  are  those  cast  forth  as  dead."  It  is  always  desirable  to  illus- 
trate ecclesiastical  art  from  the  contemporary  theologians,  and  this 
passage  is  applicable  to  the  example  discovered  in  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral some  years  ago.  It  also  shows,  that  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
illustrating  the  instability  of  worldly  things,  refers  to  the  insecurity 
of  human  life  itself,  and  we  shall  see,  by-and-bye,  how  the  two  views 
are  united. 

The  example  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  dating  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  shows  us  a  female  figure,  crowned  and  royally  attired,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  wheel,  having  hold  of  one  of  the  spokes,  by  which  she 
is  turning  it;  figures  are  climbing,  one  seated  on  the  top,  but  his 
regard  is  downwards.  Had  this  been  complete,  we  should  have  had 
on  the  other  side  figures  falling  and  prostrate.*  An  excellent  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  an  English  version  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Soul  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  and  a  very  fine  one  in  a  MS.  of  the 
poems  of  Christina  de  Pisan,  Brit.  Mus. 

In  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  "  Wheel  of  Fortune "  just 
described,  there  is  nothing  that  can  confound  it  with  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  earlier  examples,  the  mutability  of  fortune  gets  a  good 
deal  mixed  up  with  the  changes  and  progress  of  life.  These  are  found 
as  external  decorations  to  circular  windows  to  some  ancient  churches — 
the  rose  or  catharine-wheel  window  of  our  architectural  nomenclature. 
They  nearly  all  belong  to  one  era,  the  twelfth  century.  The  first  in  date 
is  at  the  west  front  of  the  interesting  church  of  San  Zeno,  at  Verona, 
which  was  completed  in  1178.  Around  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
i.e.  the  outside  moulding  of  the  window,  are  figures  ascending  on  one 
side  and  falling  on  the  other.  On  the  summit,  a  royally-attired  figure; 
beneath,  one  prostrate  or  dead.  On  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
outside,  are  the  following  lines  in  Latin;  in  which  Fortune  declares 


*  A  wood-engraving  of  this  is  in  the- excellent  Guide  to  the  Cathedral,  by  the 
late  Charles  Spence. 
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how  she  rules  mortal  men,  whom  she  raises  or  displaces,  or  gives 
good  or  ill  to  all — 

En  ego  fortuna  moderor  mortalibus  una 
Elevo,  depono,  bona  cunctis  vel  mala  dono  ; 

and  in  the  interior  two  other  lines  continue  the  theme,  as  "  I  clothe 
the  naked,  I  make  naked  those  clothed ;  whoever  trusts  in  me  will  go 
away  derided." 

In  duo  nudatos,  denudo  veste  paratos  ; 
In  me  confidit  si  quis  derisus  abibit. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  name  of  the  artist  or  designer,  so 
rarely  met  with  in  mediaeval  art.  It  is  preserved  in  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

Quisque  Briolotum  laudet,  quia  dona  meretur  sublimis  habet,  artificem  com- 
mendat  opus  tarn  rite  politum,  summum  notat  esse  peritum.  Hie  fortune  fecit 
rotam  s.  e.  (super  ecclesiam)  cujus  precor  tene  notam,  et  Verone  primitus  balneum 
lapideum  ipse  designavit.  Unde  turba  fortiter  possideat  precibus  justorum 
regna  beata  in  quibus  V.  (vita)  parata  iste  'verendus  bomo  nimium  quem  fama 
decorat  quia  lucis  in  £ede  laborat.* 

In  the  above,  Brioloti  is  named  as  the  skilful  artificer  of  the 
"  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  and  the  designer  of  the  first  stone  bath  at 
Verona.  On  this  authority  we  should  call  all  these  external  repre- 
sentations "  Wheels  of  Fortune,"  or  of  the  destiny  of  human  life.  So 
these  early  examples  do  not  distinguish  between  the  "  Wheel  of 
Fortune  "  and  the  "  Wheel  of  Life."  The  details  of  this  are  not  so 
interesting  as  that,  which  I  shall  now  describe,  from  the  north  transept 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Basle,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  work,  I 
should  place  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  indeed  the  sculpture  may 
not  be  still  later.  (See  plate.)  In  this  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
is  divided  with  rungs  like  a  ladder,  and  by  these  the  figures  climb. 
They  are  ten  in  number ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  meaning 
attached  to  that,  although  we  shall  subsequently  see  that  it  is  a 
favourite  division  of  the  ages  of  life.  No  distinction  of  age  is  yet 
made  ;  those  on  one  side  are  ascending  in  various  attitudes.  On 
the  summit,  beneath  the  canopy,  sits  a  figure  in  a  dress  of  ceremony ; 
no  crown  is  upon  his  head,  but  a  cap  that  might  be  worn  by  the  chief 
of  the  state,  showing  that  he  was  not  royal  or  kingly.    Passing  from 

*  Vid.  Cicognara  Storia  della  Scultura,  ed.  T,  Prato  1823,  8°,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125  ; 
also  Maffei  Verona  illustrata.    Verona,  1732  ;  fol,  parte  terza,  cap.  4°,  p.  75. 
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him  the  figures  fall  down ;  some  endeavour  to  save  themselves  in  their 
descent,  but  at  length  they  tumble  in  a  hopelessly  disordered  condi- 
tion. The  dead  figure  beneath  the  wheel,  usually  so  found,  here  is 
especially  worthy  of  our  attention,  because  it  without  doubt  records 
a  circumstance  occurring  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  It  repre- 
sents a  man  prostrate,  in  the  garb  of  a  mason,  wearing  his  apron  and 
artificer's  cap,  clutching,  as  it  were,  in  one  hand  a  square  stone,  whilst 
in  the  ether  he  holds  his  trowel.  Why  was  the  figure  of  a  mason 
thus  employed  to  illustrate  the  wheel  of  the  destiny  of  life  as  well  as  of 
fortune  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  easy,  or  at  least  most  probable  :  that 
the  master  mason  died  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  successor 
seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  this  record,  perhaps  as  more  readily 
illustrating  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Death  has  arrested  the  workman 
in  the  midst  of  his  noble  work.  Within  the  doors  of  the  church  are 
represented  two  architects  as  consulting  together  on  the  fabric  ;  and, 
from  the  probable  date,  these  would  be  the  successors  of  him  who 
raised  that  portion  in  the  Romanesque  style.  This  is  the  best  known 
example  showing  the  connection  between  the  wheel  of  fortune  and 
that  of  life. 

In  the  next  which  I  shall  present  to  you,  we  get  a  variety  in  the  treat- 
ment exceedingly  curious.  It  is  at  the  north  transept  of  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Beauvais,  in  France.  (See  plate.)  It  is  still  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  belonging  to  the  transitional  period,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  it  to  the  later  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  execution 
of  the  sculpture  is  inferior  to  the  last,  but  it  is  highly  enriched  in  its 
architectural  details,  though  all  has  suffered  mutilation  from  revolu- 
tionary violence.  A  main  distinction  here  from  all  the  others  is  the 
seated  figure  on  the  summit.  This  is  not,  like  the  rest,  a  figure  typical 
of  one  which  has  reached  the  zenith  of  earthly  glory,  for,  with  the 
left  hand,  it  is  assisting  those  who  are  ascending  and  near  the  summit, 
whilst,  with  the  right  it  thrusts  forcibly  downwards,  with  a  long  staff, 
those  who  have  passed  the  height.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
many  speculations  to  which  this  figure  has  given  rise,  but  shall  ex- 
plain it  according  to  those  principles  which  govern  all  these  designs. 
Evidently,  this  does  not  belong  to  those  who  are  struggling  in  their 
course  upon  the  wheel,  but  is  symbolic.  The  most  consistent  expla- 
nation is  that  it  signifies  "  Time."  Time  leads  man  to  the  zenith  of 
his  term  of  life ;  past  that,  it  urges  him  downwards  with  rapid  steps. 

is  human  fortune  ;  the  fate  or  destiny  of  human  life.    In  the  Greek 

I  2 
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Church  this  subject  admits  "Time,"*  though  symbolised  as  a  young 
man  crowned,  with  flowers  in  his  lap.  A  pretty  symbol :  the  crown 
denotes  the  immortality  of  time  ;  and,  if  time  brings  age  and  decay, 
does  it  not  also  bring  youth,  beauty,  and  its  flowers  ?  "  Time  brings 
roses  "  is  an  apt  Latin  adage. 

Beside  the  figures  ascending  on  the  one  side  and  falling  on  the 
other,  as  is  usual  in  this  subject,  there  are  two,  parallel  to  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel  below.  I  consider  that  these  may  represent 
Day  and  Night,  by  which  the  revolutions  of  time  are  marked,  and 
thus  are  agents  moving  the  wheel.  There  is  authority  for  this  in  the 
Greek  Church,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  An  emaciated  figure 
of  Death,  in  a  shroud,  is  beneath  the  wheel,  which  concludes  the 
composition. 

France  gives  us  another  example  of  this  subject  at  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral. Here  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  crest  of  semi-circular  shape,  com- 
posed of  floriated  cusps,  above  the  rose  window  of  the  south  transept. 
The  figures  climb  by  these  cusps,  eight  on  the  ascending  side,  a 
similar  number  on  the  descent.  The  ascending  figures  are  young  and 
beardless,  and  climb,  with  varied  action,  and  more  or  less  confidence, 
towards  the  summit.  Here  is  seated  a  royally  attired  figure,  with  a 
hound,  the  symbol  of  the  joys  of  rank,  seated  by  his  side.  This,  with 
the  eight  on  each  side,  makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  seventeen. 

The  decline  now  commences :  the  figures  hold  the  cusps  doubt- 
fully ;  and  proceed  carefully,  first,  with  some  attempt  to  preserve 
themselves,  and  arrest  the  inevitable  fate  ;  but  as  they  descend  more 
and  more  rapidly  they  tumble  in  headlong  haste,  their  garments 
flying  wildly  from  their  persons  in  the  greatest  disorder.  All  these 
figures  are  bearded — the  only  distinction  in  character  from  the  other 
side.  Life  is  represented  in  its  instability  and  struggle  for  worldly 
honour,  with  the  inevitable  moral  that  all  lead's  to  one  common  end. 
But  as  yet  we  have  no  distinction  into  "  Seven  Ages  "  ;  and,  as  my 
subject  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  that  phase,  I  must  preface  it  by  a 
few  observations  on  the  origin  of  that  division.^ 

In  very  early  historic  times,  amongst  civilised  nations,  the  physiolo- 
gist has  observed  and  noted,  that  there  are  definite  periods  in  the  life 

*  Xpovog. 

f  Other  examples  of  the  wheel  window,  notably  one  at  Trieste,  are  named  to 
me  by  Major  A.  Heales,  F.S.A. ;  but  without  drawings  one  cannot  venture  to 
speak  of  them. 
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of  man  at  which  certain  physical  changes  take  place,  marked  by  many 
outward  as  well  as  many  internal  signs  ;  that  these  also  affect  the 
character  is  but  a  natural  sequence.  The  division  into  seven  periods, 
however,  has  not  been  always  accepted ;  sometimes  it  is  six,  sometimes 
as  many  as  ten,  and  more  fancifully  twelve,  as  agreeing  with  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  But,  nevertheless,  seven  terms  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  ancient  but  it  has  more  claims  to  consistency  ; 
and  philosophy  and  poetry  have  at  length  consecrated  the  use  of  that 
number.  These  speculations  are  made  known  to  us,  not  only  in  most 
of  the  ancient  European  languages,  but  are  found  in  those  of  Asia 
amongst  those  races  which  ethnology  separates  from  the  Caucasian 
type,  and  whose  civilization  is  distinct— notably  the  Chinese.  1 
shall  not  trouble  you,  now,  by  entering  at  length  into  this  part  of  the 
subject;  those  who  wish  to  follow  it  will  find  much  curious  matter 
in  Mr.  Winter  Jones's  article  in  the  Archcvologia.  But  I  must  give 
you  the  leading  features,  in  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the 
general  bearing  of  the  question. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Solon,  Proclus,  and  Hippocrates  have  treated 
of  the  ages  of  man's  life.  As  the  latter  is  the  earliest  authority  for 
the  number  "  seven,"  I  shall  give  his  view  briefly.  He  makes  the 
first  term  to  end  at  seven  years,  the  second  at  fourteen,  the  third  at 
twenty-eight,  the  fourth  at  thirty-five,  the  fifth  at  forty-seven,  the  sixth 
at  fifty-six,  the  seventh  and  last  at  no  definite  time.  The  division  of 
this  eminent  physician  has  had  most  acceptance,  and  in  the  mediaeval 
dictionary,  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  written  about  1440,  the 
ages  of  infancy,  boyhood,  and  youth  follow  Hippocrates,  but  it  extends 
the  next  term  of  complete  manhood  to  fifty  ;  the  fifth  age  it  calls 
"gravity,"  and  extends  it  to  seventy,  whilst  the  sixth  it  calls  "old 
age,"  the  last  "  senility."  The  Chinese  version  is  curious,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  decades,  and  this  is  paralleled  in  the  mediaeval  morali- 
ties. They  call  the  age  of  ten  the  "opening  degree;"  twenty, 
"  youth  expired;"  thirty,  "strength  and  marriage  ;"  forty,  "officially 
apt;"  fifty,  "error-knowing;"  sixty,  "cycle-closing  ;"  seventy,  "rare 
bird  of  age;"  eighty,  "rusty-visaged;"  ninety,  "delayed;"  one  hun- 
dred, "  age's  extremity."  Though  quaintly  expressed,  there  is  much 
here  in  accord  with  the  views  generally  accepted. 

The  example  which  I  now  introduce  to  you  is  of  great  interest, 
first,  because  of  its  doubtless  antiquity ;  secondly,  because  of  the  mani- 
fest combinations  of  poetical  element ;  and,  lastly,  because  it  unites 
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the  symbol  of  the  wheel,  previously  described,  with  the  "  Seven  Ages 
of  Life ; "  showing  how  one  grew  out  of  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  was 
intimately  connected.  This  is  a  receipt  out  of  the  Greek  Guide,*  and, 
dry  as  it  is  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  I  should  quote  it.  It  is  entitled, 
"  How  the  deceitful  period  of  this  life  is  represented." 

Describe  a  little  circle,  make  within  an  aged  man  with  rounded 
beard,  in  royal  attire,  a  crown  upon  his  head,  seated  upon  a  throne, 
the  hands  extended  on  each  side,  and  carrying  the  same  thing  as  the 
world  which  is  figured  beneath  the  Apostles  at  the  Pentecost.  J  About  the 
circle  write  these  words,  "The  senseless  world — deceiver  and  seducer." 
Outside  the  first  circle  make  another  larger  one.  Between  these  two 
circles  inscribe  four  semicircles  disposed  crosswise.  In  the  midst  of 
them  represent  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  Upon  high,  represent  spring  in  this  manner :  a 
man  seated  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  verdant  meadows  ;  he  wears  upon 
his  head  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  holds  between  his  hands  a  harp  which 
he  jDlays.  On  the  right  side,  represent  summer  in  this  manner :  a 
man  with  a  hat  holds  a  scythe  and  reaps  a  field.  Below,  represent 
autumn,  thus :  a  man  beats  a  tree  and  makes  the  fruit  and  leaves  fall. 
On  the  left  side,  represent  winter,  thus :  a  man  seated  and  wearing  a 
pelisse  and  hood,  warming  himself  at  a  fire  lit  before  him.  Outside 
the  second  circle  make  one  still  larger ;  round  about  it,  make  twelve 
recesses ;  then,  within,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  twelve  months.  Be 
very  attentive  to  place  each  sign  near  to  the  season  which  answers  to 
it.  Thus,  you  put  near  spring,  the  ram,  bull,  twins  ;  near  summer, 
the  crab,  lion,  virgin  ;  near  autumn,  the  scales,  scorpion,  archer  ;  near 
winter,  the  goat,  water-pot,  and  fishes.  Then  dispose  these  signs  all 
about  the  circles,  following  their  order,  and  be  careful  to  write  above 
each  its  name,  and  also  the  names  of  the  months  in  the  following 
maimer:  above  the  ram,  write  March;  above  the  bull,  April  ;  above 
the  twins,  May  ;  above  the  crab,  June ;  above  the  lion,  July  ;  above 
the  virgin,  August ;  above  the  scales,  September ;  above  the  scorpion, 
October ;  above  the  archer,  November ;  above  the  goat,  December ; 
above  the  water-pot,  January ;  above  the  fishes,  February. 

Without  the  third  and  largest  circle  make  the  seven  ages  of  man, 
in  the  following  manner  :  Below,  on  the  right  side,  make  a  little  child, 

*  This  is  the  Guide  in  use  among  the  Greek  monk-painters,  for  their  conven- 
tional ecclesiastical  paintings, 
t  It  means  a  globe. 
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who  ascends  ;  write  before  him  on  a  circle,  "  child  of  seven  years." 
Above  this  child  make  another  bigger,  and  write,  "  child  of  fourteen 
years."  Yet  higher,  make  a  young  man  with  moustachios,  and  write, 
"  youth  of  twenty-one  years."  Aloft,  upon  the  summit  of  the  wheel, 
make  another  man,  with  a  curly  beard,  seated  upon  a  throne,  his  feet 
upon  a  cushion,  his  hands  extended  on  either  side,  holding  in  his  right 
a  sceptre  and  in  the  left  a  bag  of  money,  with  royal  vestments,  and  a 
crown  upon  his  head  ;  below  him  on  the  wheel  write,  "  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years."  Below  him,  on  the  left  side,  make  another  man 
with  pointed  beard,  head  stooping,  and  looking  upwards,  and  write, 
11  man  of  forty-eight  years."  Below  him,  make  another  man,  with  grey 
hair  and  laid  down  upon  his  back,  and  write,  "  mature  man  of  fifty-six 
years."  Beneath  him,  make  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  bald,  head 
bending  down  and  hands  hanging,  and  write,  u  old  man  of  seventy- 
five  years."  Then  beneath  him  make  a  tomb,  in  which  is  a  great 
dragon,  having  in  his  throat  a  man  on  his  back,  only  half  of  whom  is 
seen.  Near  this  in  a  tomb  is  Death,  armed  with  a  great  scythe. 
He  thrusts  it  into  the  neck  of  the  man,  whom  he  forces  down. 
Outside  the  circle  write  the  following  inscriptions,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  figures.  Near  the  little  child:  "  When  shall  I  arrive  on  high, 
being  now  on  the  ascent  ?  "  Near  the  child  :  "  Oh  Time,  haste  thee  to 
turn,  so  that  I  may  quickly  reach  the  top."  Near  the  youth  :  "  Be- 
hold, I  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  seating  myself  upon  the  throne." 
By  the  young  man:  "  Who  is  it  that  is  King  like  I?  Who  is  above 
me  ?  "  Near  the  mature  man  write,  "  Unhappy  that  I  am,  oh  Time, 
how  hast  thou  deceived  me  !  "  By  the  old  man,  "  Alas  !  alas  !  oh 
Death,  who  can  avoid  thee  ?  "  By  the  tomb  these  words,  "  Hell — all- 
devouring,  and  Death."  Near  him  who  is  devoured  by  the  dragon, 
u  Alas  !  who  will  save  me  from  all-devouring  hell  ?  "  Make,  on  the 
right  side  and  upon  the  left  of  the  wheel,  two  angels,  having,  each 
above  their  heads,  the  half  of  the  seasons,  and  turning  the  wheel  with 
cords.  Above  the  angel  on  the  right,  write  "  Day  "  Above  him,  on 
the  left,  write  "  Night."  On  the  height  above  the  wheel  this 
epigraph,  "  The  senseless  life  of  the  deceiving  world." 

In  this  most  elaborate  direction  for  the  painting  of  this  subject  you 
will  have  noticed  the  authority  for  my  suggestion  of  "  Night  and 
Day  "  in  the  Beauvais  example.  You  cannot  fail  also  to  have  noted 
the  comprehensive  character  of  the  conception,  and  the  many  poetical 
images  it  suggests.    The  revolution  of  the  world  is  marked  by  Night 
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and  Day  moving  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  or  months  and  the 
successive  seasons.     Spring — a  beautiful  image,  young,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  seated  in  their  midst — plays  upon  a  harp,  indicative 
of  the  jocund  season  of  reviving  life,  and  the  harmony  of  the  feathered 
minstrelsy.    It  reminds  one  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Milton:  — 
Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  in  the  East  and  brings  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

The  successive  phases  of  life  as  here  represented  are  not  remarkable 
for  much  characteristic  distinction,  and  are  often  faulty,  which  I 
should  consider  to  be  a  sign  of  the  antiquity  of  this  design,  and  it 
would  tend  to  show  that  its  traditions  cannot  be  later  than  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  analogies  with  the  earlier  forms,  which  I  have 
just  described,  are  too  obvious  for  me  to  specially  point  them  out. 
The  royally  attired  figure  on  the  summit  of  the  wheel  is  constant, 
and  will  not  only  follow  us  in  the  succeeding  example,  but  its  influence 
prevails  throughout  those  which  follow,  passing  into  the  justice  at  the 
end  of  the  series  as  the  representation  of  rule  and  command. 
M.  Didron  mentions  having  seen  a  fresco  at  Sophades,  in  Thessaly,  of 
this  subject  with  some  variations.  One  I  have  already  alluded  to  as 
XpSvog  or  time,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  a  figure 
of  the  world  (Kdo-jwoc)  was  given  above  as  a  young  man  of  thirty-five, 
royally  crowned  and  attired. 

Following  the  subject  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  chronological  order, 
I  must  now  introduce  to  you  the  beautiful  example  which,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  I  described  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  at  Gloucester.  In  many  ways  this  commends  itself  to 
our  notice.  It  is  in  one  of  the  very  finest  MS  S.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  marked  83,  Arundel  Collection.  If  not  actually  done  by  an 
English  hand,  it  was  at  any  rate  done  for  an  English  noble,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  in  England ;  indeed,  some  lines  in  a  rude  vernacular, 
sounding  somewhat  provincial,  are  found  in  this  volume.  I  have  used 
it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  study  early  ecclesiastical  art.  We  get  the  form  of  the  wheel 
placed  within  a  square,  in  each  corner  of  which  are  the  four  principal 
ages  of  life,  viz.  :  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  decrepitude.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  is  a  head,  nimbed,  representing  God  ;  around  the 
enclosing  circle  this  inscription  in  Latin:    "  I  discern  all  things  at 
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once :  I  govern  all  by  reason,"  thus  signifying  that  all  the  phases  of 
life  and  fortune  are  under  his  discerning  will.  At  the  termination  of 
each  spoke  of  the  wheel  are  circlets  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  in 
each  of  which  are  representations  of  the  different  stages  of  life,  each 
having  its  appropriate  legend.  The  first  on  the  ascent  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  for  the  first  time  we  arrive  at  that  development,  "  the  infant  in 
the  nurse's  arms."  It  is  given  as  a  female  with  a  child  upon  her  lap, 
before  her  a  fire,  on  which  a  pot  is  boiling.  The  inscription  says, 
"  I  am  gentle  and  humble,  with  milk  from  a  pure  nurse."  Before  our 
subject  is  closed  this  incident  will  again  appear,  but  it  is  not  constant. 
The  next  shows  us  a  boy  or  youth,  gracefully  composed,  who,  holding  a 
mirror  in  one  hand  and  comb  in  the  other,  is  arranging  his  curly  locks. 
The  legend  belonging  to  this  is,  "  Life  agreeable  to  the  age  is  approved 
in  the  glass."  Now  the  meaning  of  this  is  obvious.  It  typifies  a 
period  of  youthful  vanity;  but  one  must  dispute  the  propriety  of  this 
design  coming  so  close  upon  infancy,  for,  assuredly,  boyhood  is  not  the 
time  for  vanity  of  person.  Following  this  is  a  youth  holding  a  pair  of 
scales,  attending  to  their  true  balance.  The  inscription  says,  "I  will 
never  be  slippery  :  I  measure  the  age."  This  clearly  is  intended  to 
portray  the  time  of  youthful  presumption.  Whatever  others  may  do  he 
will  never  slip.  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  these  last,  the  legends 
being  transposed.  Truly  to  speak,  youthful  vanity  and  presumption  be- 
long to  the  same  time,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  artist  has  missed 
the  second  age  of  boyhood  altogether.  The  succeeding  one  is,  however, 
clear  enough.  It  represents  a  young  man  on  horseback  with  a  hawk  on 
his  fist,  as  if  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field.  The  legend  runs  thus, 
"Not  the  image  of  the  glass  but  life  is  enjoyed.''*  It  is  now  the 
full  period  of  man's  strength  —  youthful  vanity  is  past — now  he 
rejoices  in  his  bodily  powers  and  in  his  aptitude  for  sports  of  the  field. 
It  prepares  us  for  the  ideas  which  succeeded  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  now  we  come  to  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  and  again 
that  one  familiar  figure,  which  has  followed  us  in  our  inquiry,  is 
repeated.  It  is  a  king  royally  crowned,  and  seated  upon  a  throne, 
with  the  emblems  of  power.  The  inscription  says,  "  I  am  king  ;  I 
rule  the  age :  the  whole  world  is  mine."  It  symbolises  the  highest 
expression  of  all  earthly  power  as  well  as  the  full  development  of 

*  Clearly  this  should  have  followed  the  youth  combing  his  hair.  It  does 
follow  the  legend  I  have  given  to  that  subject,  but  there  has  been  a  displace- 
ment in  the  MS.:  "  I  measure  the  age  "  is  put  to  the  boy  who  has  the  mirror. 
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man's  life.  We  shall  presently  see  that  forty  years  of  age  becomes 
the  term  fixed  for  this  period.  We  are  now  upon  the  decline,  and 
our  next  subject — the  sixth  age — is  a  man  in  long  robe  with  hood 
covering  his  head,  and  a  long  staff  in  his  left  hand,  turning  his  head 
back  regretfully  towards  the  height  from  which  he  has  fallen — his  lost 
state.  The  legend  says,  "  I  have  taken  to  me  a  staff  already  marked 
by  death."  The  seventh  age  shows  us  an  old  man,  blind  and  decrepid, 
leaning  one  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  little  boy,  who  steadies  the 
staff  as  he  bends  under  the  weight  of  his  infirmities.*  The  inscription 
is,  "  Given  up  to  decrepitude  ;  death  will  be  to  me  life." 

We  are  at  the  end  of  our  seven  ages ;  the  three  circlets  that  follow 
do  but  complete  the  moral  of  the  story.  So  the  next  is  the  old  man 
on  his  death-bed — by  his  side  a  physician  with  urinal.  The  motto  is, 
"  Given  up  to  infirmity  ;  I  begin  to  fail."  In  our  next  the  scene  is  closed. 
A  coffin  covered  with  a  pall  rests  upon  a  bier ;  a  lighted  candle  is 
at  each  foot,  and  a  priest  is  reading  the  Office  of  the  Dead.  The  motto 
is,  "  I  thought  that  I  should  live ;  Life  has  deceived  me."  The  last  is 
simply  a  tomb  with  a  cross  sculptured  upon  it,  and  it  is  immediately 
beneath  the  wheel,  as  is  the  figure  of  Death  in  the  earlier  example. 
The  legend  says,  "  I  am  turned  into  dust ;  Life  has  deceived  me." 

We  shall  not  find  any  example  in  mediaeval  art  superior  to  this 
executed  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  full  of 
thought,  gracefully  conceived,  and  executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art 
of  northern  Europe ;  and  in  the  progressive  history  of  our  subject  it 
supplies  several  new  ideas,  the  first  and  seventh  ages  particularly 
commending  themselves  to  our  notice. 

Our  next  brings  us  into  the  fifteenth  century,  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  no  record,  nor  drawings,  of  one  of  great  beauty  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna,  a  Wheel  of  Life,  executed  in  incised  work  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel  of  Madonna  della  Grazie,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  1476  by  Antonio  Federighi.  I  shall  therefore  take  the 
wood  engraving,  of  which  an  account  with  a  fac-simile  is  given  by  Mr. 
Winter  Jones  in  the  Arcliceologia,  vol.  xxxiii.  This  is  very  defective  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  cannot  truly  be  said  to  give  "  Seven  Ages;"  but  it 
has  a  special  interest  of  its  own  in  the  connection  it  makes  between 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune  and  the  Wheel  of  Life.  It  consists  of  a  wheel 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  figure 

*  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Winter  Jones's  interpretation  of  the  boy's  action, 
although  he  gives  reasons  for  it. 
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of  Ixion  very  like  that  fixed  in  classical  Tartarus  ;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  that  punishment  may  have  suggested  a  similitude  to  the  course  of 
the  life  of  man.  On  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel  is 
scribed,  "  Rota  vitse,  quse  fortune  vocatur."    On  the  circumference  : 

Si  ornati  nascuntur  in  hac  mortali  vita 
Est  velut  aqua  labuntur  deficiem  ita. 

On  the  summit  of  this  wheel  sits  a  man  astride,  armed.  A  salade 
is  on  his  head,  and  in  his  right  arm  he  holds  a  lance  in  full  tilt.  For 
the  first  time  we  get  the  soldier,  here  occupying  the  chief  height  on 
the  ever-revolving  wheel.  "Juventus  ad  xxxv  annos "  (manhood  to 
thirty-five  years).  All  the  other  ages  of  life  are  grouped  on  either  side, 
but  apart  from  the  wheel  itself.  Infancy  is  represented  by  a  babe 
swaddled  in  the  cradle;  a  naked  child  is  standing  by.  Beneath  is  a 
scroll  held  by  an  angel,  on  which  is  "  Generatio  "  or  birth.  Above, 
another  naked  child  holding  a  windmill  toy ;  a  little  puppy  at  his  feet 
rearing  up  against  him.  The  scroll  above  says:  "Puericia  ad  xv 
annos  "  (boyhood  to  fifteen  years).  Then  a  young  man  with  hawk 
on  fist,  his  left  holding  what  Mr.  Winter  Jones  thinks  is  a  bag  of  money. 
I  disagree  with  him  ;  for  if  so  it  would  be  held  bottom  upwards  ;  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  flower,  but  it  is  very  rudely  delineated.  Above,  the 
scroll  says,  "  Adolescentia  ad  xxv  annos  "  (youth  to  twenty-five  years). 
The  next  age  is  that  I  have  described,  the  soldier  on  the  summit  of 
the  wheel. 

The  first  figure  on  the  declining  side  gives  another  development, 
which  will  follow  us  hereafter.  It  is  a  man,  seated  at  a  table,  counting 
money.  Fixing  the  mind  on  gain  was  assumed  to  belong  to  one  period 
of  man's  declining  years.  This  will  appear  again:  above  the  scroll  is 
"  Virilitas  ad  1.  annos  "  (manhood  to  fifty  years).  Next  a  man  bend- 
ing, supporting  himself  by  a  staff.  On  the  scroll,  "  Senectus  ad  lxv 
annos  "  (old  age  to  sixty-five  years).  Lastly,  an  emaciated  figure  of 
death  prostrate:  above,  "Decrepitus  usque  ad  morte"  (decrepitude  unto 
death).  An  angel  beneath  holds  in  each  hand  a  scroll;  under  infancy 
it  is  "  Generacio,1'  and  under  age  "  Corrupcio."  The  artist's  monogram 
or  device  upon  a  shield  is  a  claw ;  "  Clan,"  which  we  may  assume  is 
his  name,  is  inscribed  above.    Beneath  are  these  lines : — 

Est  hominis  status  in  flore  significatus, 
Elos  cadit  et  periit,  sic  homo  cinis  erit ; 
Si  tu  sentires  quis  esses  et  unde  venires 
Nunquam  rideres  sed  omni  tempore  fleres. 
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Sint  triaq:  vere  que  faciunt  me  sepe  dolere: 
Est  primum  durum  quod  scio  me  moriturum  ; 
Secundum,  timeo  quia  hoc  nescio  quando  ; 
Hinc  tertium  flebo  quod  nescio  ubi  manebo. 

The  state  of  Man  is  as  a  flower  ; 

The  flower  falls  and  perishes,  so  Man  will  become  dust ; 

If  thou  thinkest  what  thou  art  and  whence  thou  earnest 

Thou  wouldst  never  laugh,  but  always  weep. 

And  there  are  three  things  truly  which  often  make  me  grieve: 

The  first  is,  it  is  hard  that  I  know  I  shall  die; 

The  second  is,  I  fear,  because  I  know  not  when  ; 

The  third,  I  shall  weep,  because  I  know  not  where  I  shall  remain. 

The  next  illustration  I  introduce  to  you  is  the  monumental  brass  at 
Ypres  belonging  to  the  hospital  church  in  that  town.  A  few  years 
since  this  was  almost  condemned  to  destruction  or  alienation,  but  was 
saved  by  my  friend  Mr.  Weale,  of  Bruges,  and  is  now  very  strictly  pre- 
served. It  is  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  in  which  the  phases  of 
human  life  are  represented  on  a  monument ;  yet  one  would  think  no 
subject  could  be  more  appropriate.  It  consists  of  an  inscription  dis- 
posed on  broad  ornamental  fillets,  at  each  corner  of  which  are  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  and  on  each  side  a  coat  of  armorial  bearings. 
The  legend  itself  is  arranged  on  a  wavy  riband,  and  between  the  curves 
formed  by  it  are  the  subjects  of  the  Ages  of  Life.  In  all  there  are  six- 
teen; but  there  are  not  so  many  different  ages,  but  illustrations  of  the 
various  acknowledged  periods.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Flemish 
language,  and  tells  us,  "  Here  lieth  Madame  Elizabeth  of  Malines  wife 
of  Pauwelins  Peter  Lansame,  who  died  in  the  year  1486,  the  8th  day  of 
August.  Here  lieth  entombed  Peter  Lansame,  who  died  in  the  year 
1489,  the  last  day  of  November."  The  upper  part  of  the  brass  com- 
mences with  three  subjects  illustrating  "  Infancy."  First  is  a  female 
figure  seated  before  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  a  pot  suspended  over  it ;  a 
little  child  naked  by  her  side:  a  little  bed  completes  the  subject.  The 
quaint  costume  of  the  female  figure  will  be  observed  throughout. 
Second.  Again,  the  nurse  seated,  apparently  holding  up  an  apple  in 
her  hand  to  tempt  the  child  towards  her,  who,  with  a  go-cart  or  go- 
horse,  is  learning  to  walk.  This  machine  is  worthy  of  note.  There  is 
nothing  to  protect  the  child  from  falling,  as  in  others  of  the  kind,  but 
it  simply  pushes  it  from  him,  it  moving,  as  he  moves  forward,  by  means 
of  three  wheels. 

The  third  shows  two  children  of  equal  size  playing  with  their  hoods, 
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as  if  trying  to  knock  down  a  little  bird,  which  is  seen  flying  between 
them.  These  are  in  many  phases  in  the  development  of  childhood,  so 
as  in  the  first  age. 

The  fourth  commences  boyhood,  and  is  a  new  subject  to  our  history, 
though  very  familiar  to  our  memory.  It  is  the  school-boy  at  the  knee 
of  the  pedagogue,  who,  with  a  book  in  his  lap,  and  that  very  venerable 
and  ancient  institution  the  birch  in  his  uplifted  left  hand,  illustrates 
full  well  why  he  goes  unwillingly  to  school.  The  playful  hours  of  the 
boy  are  given  in  the  fifth  subject,  where  two  are  seen  walking  upon 
stilts  ;  as  also  in  the  sixth,  where  he  is  seen  playing  with  a  whipping- 
top  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  visible. 

The  time  of  youth  comes  next  in  the  seventh  subject,  giving  us  two 
figures  engaging  together  with  sword  and  buckler.  ^In  the  eighth  a 
new  element  is  introduced,  which  will  follow  our  history  to  its  con- 
conclusion.  This  is  the  lover,  now  in  full  manly  costume,  leading  a 
lady  by  the  hand,  whose  dress  indulges  in  a  lengthened  train,  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  a  long  pendent  veil,  part  of  which  is,  however, 
lifted  up  on  one  arm.  The  ninth  compartment  is  merely  a  complement 
to  this,  and  exhibits  a  youth  joyously  playing  on  the  pipe  and  tabor. 
A  crown  rests  upon  the  ornamental  diaper  close  at  his  feet;  it  may  be 
symbolic  of  the  event  at  hand.  The  tenth  subject  shows  again  a  youth 
and  lady.  They  are  seated  together,  playing  at  tables  or  drafts.  In  the 
eleventh  they  again  appear ;  he  has  doffed  his  hood  and  is  walking 
towards  the  lady  with  hasty  steps,  holding  out  a  ring.  The  lady  is 
starting  back  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if  astonished  at  so  presumptuous 
a  proposition ;  but  we  will  suppose  the  affair  was  arranged.  The 
lady  now  disappears  from  our  dramatis  personal. 

In  the  twelfth  we  find  another  new  development.  This  is  the  chief 
magistrate,  burgomaster,  or  mayor,  as  it  may  be.  His  hat  exhibits  an 
amplitude  of  beaver,  an  anlace  hangs  at  his  girdle,  and  in  the  left  hand 
he  carries  a  small  baton  of  office.  The  attitude  of  his  right  seems  as 
if  he  might  be  arguing  with  himself  some  "  wise  laws."  He  is  probably 
going  to  his  official  duties,  as  behind  him  walks  the  headsman,  the 
last  dread  official  of  the  law,  who  carries  beneath  his  right  arm  his  long 
bare  bladed  sword.  This  figure  supersedes  the  king  of  our  previous 
experience. 

The  thirteenth  subject  is  leading  us  to  the  moral  of  our  story.  The 
man  is  now  in  longer  robes;  he  holds  a  rosary,  and  is  about  to  enter 
into  a  church.    Age  tells  him  it  is  time  to  think  of  the  future.  The 
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next,  the  fourteenth,  shows  him  bending  under  bodily  infirmities,  sup- 
porting himself  with  a  crutch  or  staff.  The  fifteenth  shows  us  that  the 
hour  of  death  is  at  hand ;  stretched  upon  his  bed  he  is  receiving  the 
last  offices  of  the  Church.  Two  priests  are  by  his  side  ;  one  reads  the 
service,  another  is  placing  a  taper  in  the  dying  man's  hand.  There  is 
a  roll  upon  the  bed,  perhaps  his  will.  The  sixteenth  is  a  catafalque  ; 
a  richlySadorned  pall  is  over  the  coffin,  a  cross  at  each  end,  and  two 
candles  at  the  feet  and  head.  You  will  observe  these  two  last  are 
similar  to  the  Arundel  MS.  example. 

We  now  enter  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  subject  received 
its  final  development,  and  mediaeval  influences  gave  way  to  those 
which  form  our  modern  society.  In  the  church  of  St.  Nizier,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  the  "  Seven  Ages  "  are  repre- 
sented in  painted  glass,  now  a  good  deal  mutilated.  The  date,  judging 
from  its  details,  is  probably  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  era.  It  is 
not  a  high  or  important  work,  and  is  inferior  in  mental  power  to  those 
.now  familiar  to  you ;  but  it  has  some  variations  from  ordinary  treat- 
ment, and  it  preserves  some  of  the  traditions  which  I  have  recorded. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  each  subject  has  two  figures,  one  a 
female,  who  acts  as  a  genius  of  the  particular  phase  of  life,  and  points 
the  moral.  In  some  instances  this  is  obscure,  but  in  general  it  is 
obvious  enough.    (See  plate.) 

It  begins  with  "  Boyhood,"  which  it  represents  by  a  little  boy  riding 
upon  a  hobby-horse,  holding  a  whip  in  his  hand.  Opposite  to  him  is 
a  female  figure  in  a  religious  habit,  holding  what  may  be  the  model  of 
a  church,  or  a  reliquary.  Does  this  mean  that  thoughts  of  religion 
are  presented  to  the  opening  of  life?  If  not  this,  the  meaning  is  not 
at  all  clear.  The  second  presents  no  difficulty  ;  here  it  is  the  period 
of  youth.  A  female  form,  with  long  flowing  hair,  the  type  of  maiden- 
hood, presents  a  rose  to  the  youth.  It  might  be  assumed  it  was  the 
reverse  if  we  had  only  this  example,  but  the  rest  all  show  that  it  is 
the  female  who  is  the  acting  figure  in  the  story.  The  third  is  a 
young  man  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  about  to  mount  his  horse,  but  the 
emblem  presented  to  him  is  broken  away.*  In  the  fourth  the  man  is 
holding  a  book,  possibly  of  prayer,  as  the  female,  now  veiled,  is  holding 
a  monstrance  with  consecrated  Host.  This  means,  that  the  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  his  thoughts  should  be  turned  to  his  religious  duties  ;  or, 

*  This  is  not  included  in  the  plate,  as  it  was  overlooked  when  the  sketch  was 
made  at  Troyes. — J.  G.  W. 


'ages  of  human  life. 

from  painted,  glass  in  the  church  of  S^Th/j.er,  Troyos,  France. 
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as  the  magistrate,  he  is  reminded  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  the  sins  of 
all.  The  fifth  shows  the  female  presenting  the  model  of  a  ship  to  a 
man,  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  merchant  •  this  we  have  met  with 
before.  The  sixth  shows  the  man  supporting  himself  on  crutches ;  to 
him  the  female,  still  veiled,  presents  a  clock,  as  if  to  say  his  hours 
are  numbered.  The  seventh  represents  the  man  in  bed;  the  figure 
of  Death  stands  by  his  side,  a  half-shrouded  emaciated  figure ;  with 
one  hand  he  strikes  him  with  a  dart,  in  the  other  he  holds  a  spade. 
This  is  much  more  significant  than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It  marks 
an  epoch,  the  age  which  introduced,  or  rather  developed,  the  "  Dance 
of  Death."  Here  are  no  consolations  of  religion,  such  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  but  by  his  side  the  female  figure  brandishes  an  up- 
lifted sword,  that  of  justice,  to  intimate  that  judgment  is  nigh.  In 
attitude  she  differs  from  all  the  others  ;  it  is  threatening  and  severe, 
as  if  summoning  the  man  to  judgment.  The  spirit  of  the  Dance  of 
Death  is  clearly  shown  in  this  last  design  of  the  series. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  you  all  in  what  particular  this  work  carries  its 
analogies  with  those  which  went  before.  Some  thoughts  are  wanting 
to  make  it  complete  ;  and,  from  the  neglected  condition  of  the  church 
and  the  mutilations  it  has  suffered,  I  doubt  if  we  have  here  the 
complete  set. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  moral  of  human  life  given,  first  by  the 
form  of  a  wheel ;  then,  by  adding  the  divisions  of  the  several  ages,  the 
wheel  is  given  up,  and  the  ages  are  separately  treated.  Now  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  an  arrangement  of  the  ages  of  life  into  decades, 
or  so  many  degrees  or  steps,  in  which  we  shall  find  the  familiar  seven 
ages  at  their  most  complete  development.  Then  I  shall  show  you  an 
example  of  our  own  times,  in  which  the  same  thoughts  have  been 
handed  down,  very  much  modified  however,  and  utterly  divested  of  that 
poetic  sentiment  with  which  the  rudest  attempt  of  former  days  was  in 
some  measure  invested.  The  prosaicism  of  the  latter  is  vulgar ;  and 
we  shall,  by  it,  see  how,  in  all  teaching  by  the  eye,  the  imagination  or 
thought  should  be  excited,  not  depressed,  by  gross  or  minute  details. 

The  Italian  engraving,  which  I  show  you,  belongs  to  the  middle  (or 
it  may  be  somewhat  later)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  have  seen 
others,  English  or  Flemish,  of  the  same  kind  and  date,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  however  rare  now,  they  were  formerly  common  all  over 
Europe.  The  grades  or  steps  are  nine  in  number,  four  on  each  side 
ascending,  one  on  the  summit,  and  four  descending.    Each  age  has 
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an  animal  as  an  appropriate  emblem,  in  itself  a  curious  development, 
which  can  be  traced  to  various  sources.  Each,  also,  has  a  distich  in 
Italian  appropriate  to  each  age. 

First  is  an  infant  in  a  go-cart,  very  different  in  form  to  the  machine 
previously  described  ;  it  holds  a  spoon  in  its  hand,  and  its  emblem  is  a 
pig.  The  distich  tells  us  that  the  boy  is  likened  to  a  pig  on  account  of 
his  nature  being  given  only  to  the  gratification  of  such  animal  appetite 
as  is  necessary  for  sustenance. 

In  the  second  stage  again  we  find  the  school-boy;  he  is  carrying 
books  ;  his  age  ten  years.  At  once  the  analogy  with  Shakespeare  will 
present  itself.  His  emblem  is  a  young  lamb,  because  the  thought  of 
adversity  does  not  as  yet  give  him  any  trouble.  On  the  next  grade 
is  the  youth  of  twenty.  This  is  the  lover;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  branch  of  myrtle,  at  his  feet  a  cupid  is  bending  his  bow.    The  goat 

his  emblem,  and  he  is  described  as  swift  as  a  young  kid,  and  over- 
mastered by  the  God  of  Love  and  his  wiles.  Then  follows  the 
soldier,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  spear  and  shield.  His  age  is  thirty;  his 
emblem  the  bull,  because  by  reason  of  his  great  strength,  says  the 
distich,  he  many  times  runs  into  great  risks.  "  Sudden  and  quick  in 
quarrel  "  at  once  comes  to  our  mind,  and  the  "  bubble  reputation  in  the 
cannon's  mouth."  We  are  now  at  the  summit,  and  here  is  the  justice, 
the  man  of  forty ;  he  is  seated;  his  shield  at  his  feet;  in  his  right  hand 
a  bundle  of  fasces.  His  emblem  is  the  lion  ;  the  rhyming  couplet 
declares  him  king  among  mortals  as  the  lion  among  beasts.  You 
will  at  once  remark  the  analogy  between  the  justice  in  a  previous 
example,  and  also  that  of  the  king  from  the  earliest  times.  The  two 
next  subjects  find  no  analogy  among  the  "  Seven  Ages  "  of  Shake- 
speare, but  we  shall  see  the  influence  of  the  earlier  art.  We  are  now  on 
the  descent ;  it  is  the  man  of  fifty  ;  he  is  the  man  of  traffic  and  business. 
He  holds  a  pen-case  and  inkhorn ;  at  his  feet  an  hour-glass  and  books- 
We  have  seen  this  idea  before.  His  emblem  is  a  fox,  whom  he  is  said 
to  resemble  as  knowing  the  ways  of  business. 

Next  is  the  man  of  sixty.  His  regard  is  downwards  ;  his  right 
hand  holds  the  olive-branch,  the  symbol  of  peace  ;  the  garb  and 
panoply  of  war — cuirass,  spear,  shield,  and  helmet — lie  at  his  feet, 
and  his  foot  is  on  them,  as  if  to  say  they  were  no  more  for  him.  His 
symbol  is  the  wolf ;  and  the  couplet  says,  "  As  a  wolf  lives  on  depre- 
dations, so  man  at  this  time  puts  all  his  care  in  acquisition  ;  "  in  fact, 
grows  avaricious.    Our  next  is  the  man  of  seventy.    He  is  a  figure 
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bending  with  age,  in  a  long  fur-edged  gown,  slippers  on  his  feet, 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  holding  a  tablet  on  which  are  several  counters, 
with  which  he  appears  to  be  reckoning.  He  is  compared  to  the  brach 
used  to  hunt  the  hare,  as  a  man  with  a  sackfull  of  sins.  This  is 
evidently  enough  "  the  slippered  pantaloon "  of  our  poet.  Lastly, 
the  man  of  eighty,  seated  upon  a  tomb  or  coffin :  he  rests  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  has  his  right  leg  in  the  tomb.  His  emblem  is  an 
old  ass,  worn  out,  crouched  upon  the  ground,  mumbling  as  he  eats. 

The  "  strange  eventful  history  "  is  now  closed  ;  but  the  print  gives 
us  yet  more  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the  whole,  and  this  has  its 
analogy  with  previous  examples.  We  have  on  one  side  Christ  in 
irradiated  glory,  and  angels  bearing  souls  to  Paradise  :  on  the  left 
side  Satan,  and  souls  bome  by  demons  to  Hades  ;  beneath,  in  a  cave, 
Death  whets  his  scythe ;  and  all  these  are  associated  with  moral 
sentences,  and  could  be  traced  from  the  influences  of  earlier  times. 

Our  progress  has  taken  us  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century ; 
both  these  eras — the  starting  point  and  close — remarkable  for  the 
mental  activity  they  displayed,  and  for  the  influence  they  exercised  on 
Europe.  The  last  example  I  shall  show  is  one  of  the  many  proofs, 
if  need  were,  that  principles  which  have  once  reached  their  climax 
and  fulfilled  their  purpose  give  way  to  others,  and  not  only  cannot  be 
resuscitated  but  cannot  be  sustained. 

This  engraving  I  now  exhibit  was  purchased  in  Paris  in  1 853  ;  it  was 
made  for  the  provinces,  most  likely  for  the  South  of  France.  Many  of 
a  similar  character,  but  earlier  in  date,  I  had  seen  in  Belgium  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  for  that  reason  worth  a  few 
minutes'  notice.  It  is  called  "  The  grades  of  the  ages  of  man's  life, 
and  his  end  on  earth."  In  the  left  corner  is  a  cradle  in  which  is  a  new- 
born babe — extreme  infancy  ;  kneeling  by  its  side,  a  young  lady,  fitted 
with  wings,  acts  the  part  of  angel.  Infancy  is  a  naked  child  on  the 
ground  looking  at  a  butterfly;  close  by,  a  boy  and  girl — for  here  all  are 
in  pairs,  male  and  female — age  of  five  years  or  puerility.  He  holds  a 
gun  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cocked-hat-mannikin  on  the  ground 
by  the  leg ;  very  French  emblems.  Then  we  begin  the  grades  by  the 
age  of  ten — age  of  adolescence — girl  with  skipping-rope,  boy  with  hoop. 
Next,  a  young  lady,  in  ball-costume  and  bouquet  in  hand,  listens  to  the 
whisperings  of  a  hussar  by  her  side.  Age  of  youth,  twenty.  Next,  a 
married  pair,  the  gentleman  holds  his  wife's  hand.  Age  of  virility,  thirty. 
Next  is  called  "the  age  of  discretion,"  forty.  The  lady  most  dowdy. 
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Looking  at  the  design,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  discretion?  If  it  con- 
sists in  rich  attire — both  seem  at  least  as  if  dressed  en  fete — discretion 
must  be  rather  agreeable.  We  are  now  on  the  top.  Age  of  maturity, 
fifty.  The  parties  now  take  to  hats  and  bonnets,  the  lady  is  well  furred, 
and  the  gentleman  has  taken  to  a  stick  or  cane.  Next,  on  the  descent, 
age  declining,  sixty.  The  lady  is  cloaked,  and  carries  a  parasol — she 
looks  back — her  spouse  is  well  wrapped  up — his  stick  in  his  left  hand. 
Age  of  decay,  seventy.  The  lady  with  shawl  and  muff,  and  carrying  a 
pet-dog  on  the  latter;  if  this  is  customary  in  France,  here  it  is  rather 
with  young  ladies.  Her  spouse,  much  as  before,  but  more  crabbed  in 
visage.  Age  of  failing,  eighty  years.  Both  now  bend  a  little ;  both 
are  well  wrapped  up,  and  both  have  long  sticks.  Age  of  decrepitude, 
ninety  years.  The  sticks  of  both  are  now  crutches,  on  which  they 
lean.  The  lady  wears  a  cap,  the  gentleman  one  of  fur;  both  feebly 
bend.  A  bed  of  narrow  dimension  is  at  their  feet ;  in  it  the  aged 
couple  are  packed  extremely  close.  It  is  called  the  age  of  infancy 
and  imbecility,  one  hundred  years.  By  the  side  kneels  an  angel  of  a 
similar  type  to  that  at  the  cradle — a  serpent  wriggling — a  skull  and 
sickle  lie  by  as  emblems.  The  angel  points  to  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  got  up  in  a  very  stagy  manner.  Baptism,  Com- 
munion, and  Confirmation  are  represented  around.  Also  two  others 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church,  Matrimony  and  Extreme 
Unction.  In  the  first  we  see  the  care-cloth  suspended  over  the  happy 
couple. 

With  this  curiosity  of  modern  times  I  bring  my  subject  to  a  close. 
You  must  look  upon  it  as  pages  taken  out  of  the  "Book  of  the  Laity," 
an  honest  intent,  as  I  believe,  to  teach  by  the  eye  when  but  few  other 
means  existed.  The  difference  between  simply  suggesting  thought 
and  stimulating  the  imagination,  and  the  endeavour  to  develope  every 
thing  without  leaving  the  mind  to  make  an  effort  of  its  own,  may  be 
seen  in  the  contrast  offered  by  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
that  of  the  sixteenth,  and  of  all  the  earlier  ages.  As  regards  our 
own  great  poet,  you  are  able  to  appreciate  the  genius  that  could  so 
happily  select  out  of  the  chaos  of  undetermined  materials  such  thoughts 
as  he  has  for  ever  fixed  to  the  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man." 
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Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  referred  to  an  exhibition  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F.L.S.,  of  Roman  Pottery  recently  found  in 
Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  while  excavating  for  the  new  premises 
now  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  Numerous 
indications  of  Roman  buildings  had  been  found,  portions  of  walls  in  situ, 
composed  of  tile  and  ragstone,  with  various  relics  of  a  domestic 
character.  Among  the  objects  were  fine  specimens  of  Samian  ware, 
many  being  varieties  of  the  embossed  or  figured  kind;  upon  other 
fragments  were  inscribed  illustrations  of  the  following  potters'  names  : 

BELINICCI'M  OF'MVRRAN  PRIVS 

DAGOMARVS  OF'AQVITNI  PATERCVS 

IVENIS'F  OF'PVDEN  SILYI'OF 

LOGIRNI  OF'MODE 

MVRRAN  OF'PRIM. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  an  earth- 
enware watering-pot  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  resembled  examples  which  have  been  figured  by  Mr<  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.  and  other  writers.  In  Mr.  Smith's  "  Catalogue  "  such  vessels 
are  described  as  being  usually  of  a  dull  red  clay,  and  about  twelve 
inches  in  height.  At  the  top  the  orifice  is  of  about  the  diameter  of  a 
pea,  and  the  bottom  is  pierced  with  small  holes.  Immersed  in  water 
it  quickly  fills.  If  the  opening  at  the  top  be  then  closed  with  the 
thumb,  the  vessel  may  be  carried  and  the  water  distributed  in  small 
or  large  quantities  as  required,  in  the  mode  of  a  modern  watering-pot.* 
Mr.  Price  also  contributed  specimens  of  Roman  pottery;  likewise 
some  clay  weights  which  had  probably  been  attached  to  fishing-nets, 
belonging  to  the  same  period.  The  objects  were  all  from  City  exca- 
vations. 


Monday,  10th  March,  1873. 
JOHN  ORDE  HALL,  Esq.  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture  (said  to  be  in  white  marble)  found  some  twenty  years  ago 
built  into  the  foundation-wall  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  at  Hitchin  when 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Museum  of  London  Antiquities.  C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A., 
page  120. 
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that  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Corn 
Market.  The  inn  was  timber-framed,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of 
the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fragment  is  a  bas-relief,  and  pro- 
bably a  portion  of  an  Etruscan  cinerary  cippus.  It  is  fifteen  inches 
long  and  twelve  inches  high,  and  as  much  as  can  be  traced  of  the 
figures  which  remain  represents  a  chariot  and  horses  with  four  figures. 
The  subject  is  probably  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  The  fragment,  it 
would  seem,  had  in  some  way  found  its  way  from  Italy  to  England, 
where  it  had  become  used  as  building  material.* 

Mr.  J.  W.  Browning,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  exhibited  a  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  acquired  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Pompeii.    Mr.  Browning  described  most  of  the  objects  exhibited. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  King,  Hon.  Sec.  Essex  Archaeological  Society, 
read  a  paper  on  Three  Inventories  of  the  Household  Goods  of  Sir 
John  Shaa,  Knight,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  temp. 
Henry  VII.  Mr.  King's  valuable  contribution  is  being  prepared  for 
future  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 


Monday,  21st  April,  1873. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.  read  the  following  paper,  entitled, 
u  Some  Remarks  upon  Roman  Military  Signacula  found  in  Britain  :" — 

A  curious  class  of  Roman  leaden  signacula  has  been  found  in  great 
abundance  at  B rough- under- Stanemore  in  Westmoreland.  A  few 
also  of  precisely  the  same  character  have  been  found  at  Felixstowe  in 
Suffolk. 

Many,  or  rather  the  major  part,  of  them  are  inscribed  on  both  sides; 
such  of  the  inscriptions  as  can  be  satisfactorily  interpreted  or  divined 
being  unmistakeably  military. 

Brough,  where  these  medals  have  been  discovered  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  viz.,  by  thousands,  as  my  learned  friend,  W.  Thompson 
Watkin,  Esq.  assures  me,  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  Roman 
station  Verterae.  Felixstowe  is  situated  upon  the  Litus  Saxonicum 
of  Britain,  a  well-garrisoned  line  of  coast. 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Second  Series, 
vol.  v.  page  497. 
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I  will  take  of  the  inscriptions  a  few,  which,  as  being  most  intelligible, 
will  best  illustrate  our  present  subject. 

On  the  reverse  of  one  I  find  c  vn.  t.  (unless  this  should  be  read  cvn). 
This  is  either  Cohors  VII.  Thracum  or  Cuneus  *  Thrqcum.  On  the 
obverse  of  the  same  medal  are  the  letters  sit.  d.  I  read  this  Sitalcis 
decuria. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  another  are  the  letters  ch.  ii.  ner.  These  I 
read  Cohors  II  Nerviorum. 

Upon  another  I  find  cvn.  t.  m.  d.  I  read  this  in  part  Cuneus 
Thracum. 

The  inscription  c.  vn.  tr.,  Cohors  VII.  or  Cuneus  Thracum,  is  found 
more  than  once. 

So  also  is  found  equally  repeated  the  epigraph  c.  vn.  t. 

These  and  some  other  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  that 
distinguished  antiquary  Mr.  Roach  Smith  ;  j*  and  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith, 
to  whom  the  medals  belong,  has  also  himself  edited  some  of  them.  J 

Beside  these,  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  has  recently  acquired  a 
few  more  specimens  ;  and,  among  these  now  figured,  we  observe  the 
inscription  c.  vi.  t.  and  one  interesting  example  with  the  words  val. 
dec.  upon  one  side,  and  ala.  sab.  upon  the  other.  This  evidently 
relates  to  the  Ala  Sabiniana,  a  regiment  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Notitia  as  having  been  quartered  at  Hunnum,  the  modern  Halton 
Chesters,  and  situate  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall.  The  inscription 
may  refer  to  one  Valerius  as  a  decurion  in  this  force,  or  may  record  a 
personal  name  only. 

Upon  a  view  of  these  inscriptions  it  would  seem  to  be  tbe  most 

*  Cunei  were  divisions  of  cavalry;  see  C.  Zell's  "  Handbuch  der  Romischen 
epigraphik,"  second  part,  p.  319.  He  quotes  the  Notitia,  where  the  word  occurs. 
See  also  for  other  authorities  Godefroye's  notes  to  Cod.  Thend  lib.  7,  tit.  13,  c.  1. 

f  Collectanea  Antiqua,xol.  iii.  p.  197,  and  vol.  vi.  pp.  117, 118.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  loan  of  one  of  the  illustrative  plates  from  this  valuable 
work. 

J  See  the  very  interesting  paper  on  Brough  by  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.S.  vol.  vi. 
To  the  same  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  "Reliquiae  Isurianse,  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  Isaurium,  now  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire,"  a  work  of 
high  archaeological  value. 

Beside  the  medals  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  similar  objects  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Of  these  Mr. 
G.  H.  Rowell  has  with  much  courtesy  favoured  me  with  squeezes.  They  are 
similar  to  those  already  published. 
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probate  interpretation  to  take  them  as  referring  to  cohorts  or  cunei 

and  iJeir  decuriae  of  Thracians  and  Nervians. 

Cccjw  of  both  these  nationalities  were  actually  stationed  in  Britain.* 
Sitalces,  to  whom  I  appropriate  the  decuria,  is  proveably  a  Thracian 

namcf 

Th^e  medals,  or  more  properly  signacula,  may  therefore,  I  think 
without;  straining,  be  assumed  to  be  military  in  their  general  purpose 
and  application ;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  another  circumstance. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  material  employed  upon  these  medals,  and  the 
cheapness  of  their  fashioning  (for  they  are  cast),  in  showing  an 
extreme  economy  on  the  part  of  the  issuers,  demonstrate  that  they 
were  intended  for  a  very  extended  distribution. 

What  was  their  specific  use  or  intention  ?  This  problem  remains. 
But  it  it  be  the  only  question,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  means  of 
deten.tiumg  it  are  at  hand. 

Amongst  the  signacula  found  at  Brough  there  are  some  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  others  in  form  and  inscription,  which  have  also  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  apparently  made  for  the  insertion  of  a  string  by 
which  they  could  be  suspended.  But  who  were  the  individuals  whose 
custom  or  obligation  it  was  to  wear  these  medals  thus  suspended  ? 

I  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom,  as  it  was 
the  obligation,  of  the  military  of  the  empire  to  wear  thus  suspended 
these  nud  similar  signacula. 

My  assertion  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  a  martyrology  which 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  archaeologists. 

Tiio  passage  to  which  I  refer  occurs  in  the  Acts  J  of  the  Passion  oj 
Ma.vimilianus,  a  martyr  of  the  third  century,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


*  S>o  the  "  Notitia  utriusque  imperii." 

-j-  For  Sitalches  as  a  Thracian  name,  see  Zell,  vol.  i.  No.  787,  Sitalces 
divi  AtKjusti  opses  Thracum  ;"  so  also  Orell.  629. 

In  Lysons's  "  The  Romans  in  Gloucestershire,"  p.  25,  is  the  inscription  "  Rufus 
Sita  Kquos  cho.  VI.  Thracum,"  &c. 

j  |  {.u  in  art's  Acta  Sincera  Marty  rum,  i.e.  A.D.  295. 

TIh'hc,  Acta  Marty rum  not  being  so  "well  known  in  England  as  on  many 
gromulH  they  deserve  to  be,  a  few  "words  upon  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled 
will  ii"t'  l»e  superfluous.  They  are  in  fact  the  Acta  Proconsulao  i.z  or  record  of 
theti  ii'l  and  execution  of  the  martyrs  to  "whom  they  refer.  The  record  of  a 
Roman  trial  was  a  fuller  document  than  that  to  which  -we  are  now  accustomed. 
It  contained  notes  of  the  evidence  given  thereat,  as  taken  down  by  an  official 
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Wlien  Tuscus  and  Anulinus  were  consuls,  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  of 
March,  at  Thebaste,  in  the  forum,  Fabius  Victor  and  Maximilianus  were  brought 
in,  and  Pompeianus  the  Advocatus  *  being  admitted  he  said,  "  Fabius  Victor  the 
Temonariusf  is  here,  together  with  Valesianus  Quintianus  the  Praepositus 
Caesariensis,%  and  the  good  recruit  Maximilianus,  the  son  of  Victor.  As  the 
recruit  is  approveable,  I  ask  that  he  be  measured."  Dion,  the  proconsul,  said, 
"  What  is  thy  name  ?"    Maximilianus  answered,  "  Why  doest  thou  wish  to  know 


shorthand  writer,  the  Exceptor?  The  friends  of  the  sufferer  would  often  take 
an  office  copy  of  this  record,  obtainable  through  the  officium  of  the  praeses  who 
had  tried  the  case,  and  having  got  this  copy,  for  which  they  paid  roundly,  they 
would  transmit  copies  to  their  friends  in  the  various  churches  far  and  near.  In  the 
proem  to  the  passion  of  SS.  Tarachus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus  (Ruinart)  we  find 
certain  of  his  surviving  brethren  making  the  following  statement  precisely  as 
I  have  intimated  : — 

"Et  quia  omnia  scripta  confessionis  eorum  necesse  erat  nos  colligere  a 
quodam  nomine  Sebasto,  uno  de  spiculatoribus,  ducentis  denariis,  omnia  ista 
transcripsimus. ' ' 

These  cited  words  are  part  of  a  letter  of  the  brethren,  with  which  they 
transmit  the  acts  in  question  to  the  Church  of  Iconium,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  recipients  in  their  turn  shall  forward  them  to  the  congregations  of 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  St.  Augustin  frequently  refers  to  these  acts,  and,  as  in 
several  cases  where  we  have  the  means  of  comparing  his  citations  with  the 
records  themselves,  we  see  that  the  latter  are  unquestionably  genuine.  For 
example,  he  refers  to  the  Acta  Pro  consular  ia  of  St.  Cyprian  in  his  sermon  309 
on  two  occasions,  and  in  each  we  find  that  he  quotes  from  the  very  same  acts 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

*  The  Advocatus  is  the  advocatus  Jisci,  an  imperial  officer  charged  with 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  revenue.  See  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  10,  tit.  15,  and 
Godefroye's  Paratitlon. 

f  The  Temonarius  was  the  imperial  officer  to  whom  were  paid  the  fines  for 
not  serving  after  having  been  drawn  for  the  army.  The  fine  was  called  aurum 
tironicum  (see  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  7,  tit.  13,  c.  7,  and  Godefroye's  note.')  Zell,  in  his 
Anleitung  zur  Kentniss  der  Romischen  Inschriften,  does  not  mention  this 
officer. 

X  The  Praepositus  Caesariensis  is  a  chief  of  the  Caesariani,  officers  under 
the  Rationalis,  or  Procurator  Caesaris.  The  latter  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  revenue  of  the  empire.  See  Cod.  Tlieod.  lib.  10,  tit.  7,  and  Godefroye's 
Paratitlon.  Godefroye  says  "  Caesariani  erant  officiales  rationalis  sen  pro- 
curators Caesaris  (unde  his  nomen),  qui  fiscalibus  actibus  nexi  erant."  Zell  has 
also  left  the  Caesariani  entirely  unnoticed  in  his  Anleitung. 


»  See  Passio  Pionii  (Ruinart)  "Cum  cerae,  notarins,  quae  respondebuntur, 
imprimeret,"  &c. 
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my  name  ?  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  serve  in  the  army,  I  am  a  Christian." 
Dion,  the  proconsul,  said,  "  Put  him  to  the  measure."  And  when  he  was  put  to 
the  measure  Maximilianus  answered,  "  I  cannot  serve  in  the  army,  I  cannot  do 
evil,  I  am  a  Christian."  Dion,  the  proconsul,  said,  "Let  him  he  measured." 
And  when  he  had  been  measured,  and  the  measure  was  written  down,  it  was 
read  aloud  by  one  of  the  clerks  (of  the  proconsul),  "  He  is  five  feet  ten  inches 
high."  Dion  said  to  the  clerk,  "  Let  him  receive  the  badge."  And,  whilst  he 
(Maximilianus)  resisted,  he  answered,  "  I  will  not  do  so,  I  cannot  serve  in  the 
army."  Dion  said,  "  Serve,  or  thou  diest."  Maximilianus  answered,  "  I  will 
not  serve;  cut  off  my  head;  I  will  not  serve  in  the  army  of  this  world,  but  I  will 
serve  under  my  God."  Dion,  the  proconsul,  said,  "  Who  has  persuaded  thee  to 
do  this  ?"  Maximilianus  answered,  "  My  own  mind,  and  he  who  has  called  me." 
Dion  said  to  Victor  his  father,  "  Advise  thy  son."  Victor  answered,  "He  knows 
himself  what  is  best  for  him."  Dion  said  to  Maximilianus,  "  Serve,  and  take  the 
badge."  He  answered,  "  I  will  not  take  the  badge ;  I  already  have  the  sign  of 
Christ  my  God."  Dion  said,  "  I  will  send  thee  forthwith  to  thy  Christ."  He 
answered,  "  I  would  that  thou  wouldest  do  so  now.  This  is  what  I  glory 
in."  Dion  said  to  the  clerks,  "  Let  him  receive  the  badge."  And,  whilst  he 
(Maximilianus)  resisted,  he  answered,  "  I  will  not  take  the  badge  of  the  world, 
and  if  thou  puttest  it  upon  me  I  will  break  it,  because  it  is  of  no  value.  I  am  a 
Christian.  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  wear  the  lead  upon  my  neck,  after  the 
saving  sign  of  my  Lord  Jesu  Christ,*  the  son  of  the  living  God,  whom  thou 
knowest  not,  who  suffered  for  our  salvation,  whom  God  delivered  up  for  our  sins. 
Him  all  we  Christians  serve,  Him  we  follow,  the  prince  of  life,  the  author  of 
salvation."  Dion  said,  "  Serve,  and  take  the  badge,  lest  thou  perish  miserably." 
Maximilianus  answered,  "  I  shall  not  perish.  My  name  has  already  gone  to  my 
Lord.  I  cannot  serve."  Dion  said,  "  Consider  thy  youth,  and  serve,  for  that 
becomes  a  young  man."  Maximilianus  answered,  "  My  serving  has" reference  to 
my  Lord;  I  cannot  serve  under  the  world;  I  have  already  said  I  am  a  Christian." 

I  subjoin  the  original  passage  : — 

Tusco  et  Anuline  consulibus,  iv.  id.  martii,  Teveste,  in  foro  inducto  Fabio 
Victore  una  cum  Maximiliano,  et  admisso  Pompeiano  advocato,  idem  dixit, 
•  Fabius  Victor,  temonarius,  est  consti tutus  f  cum  Valesiano  Quintiano  Praeposito 

*  This  refers  to  the  mark  of  the  cross,  also  called  signaculum,  made  with  the 
holy  chrism  after  the  immersion  in  baptism. 

Prudentius  (Psychom.  360)  speaks  of  "  signaculum  frontis  inscripta  oleo." 

St.  Augustin  (in  Psalm  38)  says  "  Crediderunt  et  ipsi  reges :  signum  crucis 
Christi  in  fronte  jam  portant,  pretiosius  signum  quam  quaelibet  gemma 
diadematis." 

Gregory  of  Tours  (lib.  2,  31),  says  of  King  Chlodoveus,  "  Baptizatus  est  in 
nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti,  delibutusque  sacro  chrismate  cum  sig- 
naculo  crucis  Christi." 

f  The  word  "  constitutus  "  is  continually  used  in  the  Acta  Marty  rum  (see 
Ruinart's  collection)  in  the  sense  of  being  placed  formally  before  a  judge  or 
other  authority.   It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances. 
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Caesariensi ;  cum  bono  tirone  Maximiliano  filio  Victoris.  Quoniam  probabilis  est, 
rogo  ut  incometur."  Dion  proconsul  dixit,  "  Quis  vocaris?"  Maximilianus 
respondit,  "  Quid  autem  vis  scire  nomen  meum?  Mihi  non  licet  militare,  quia 
cristianus  sum."  Dion  proconsul  dixit,  "  Apta  ilium."  Cumque  aptaretur, 
Maximilianus  respondit,  "  Non  possum  militare,  non  possum  male  facere, 
cristianus  sum."  Dion  proconsul  dixit,  "Incumetur."  Cumque  incumetus  fuisset, 
ex  officio  recitatum  est  :  "  Habet  pedes  quinque,  uncias  decern."  Dion  dixit  ad 
officium,  "  Signetur."*  Cumque  resisteret  Maximilianus,  respondit,  "  Non  facio, 
non  possum  militare."  Dion  dixit, "  Milita  ne  pereas."  Maximilianus  respondit, 
"  Non  milito,  caput  mihi  praecide  ;  non  milito  seculo,  sed  milito  Deo  meo."  Dion 
proconsul  dixit,  "  Quis  tibi  hoc  persuasit?  "  Maximilianus  respondit,  "  Animus 
meus  et  is  qui  me  vocavit."  Dion  ad  Victorem  patrem  ejus  dixit,  "  Consiliare 
filium  tuum."  Victor  respondit,  "  Ipse  scit,  habet  consilium  suum  quid  illi 
expediat."  Dion  ad  Maximilianum,  "  Milita  et  accipe  signaculum."  Respondit, 
"Non  accipio  signaculum,  jam  habeo  signum  Christi,  dei  mei."  Dion  dixit, 
"  Statim  te  ad  Christum  tuum  mitto."  Respondit,  "  Vellem  modo  facias.  Hoc 
et  mea  iaus  est."  Dion  ad  officium  dixit,  "  Signetur."  Cumque  reluctaret, 
respondit,  "  Non  accipio  signaculum  saeculi,  et  si  signaveris  rumpo  illud,  quia 
nihil  valet.  Ego  christianus  sum,  non  licet  mihi  plumbum  f  collo  portare,  post 
signum  salutare  domini  mei  Jesu  Christi,  filii  Dei  vivi,  quern  tu  ignoras,  qui 
passus  est  pro  salute  nostra,  quern  Deus  tradidit  pro  peccatis  nostris.  Huic  omnes 
cristiani,  servimus,  hunc  sequimur  vitae  principem,  salutis  auctorem."  Dion 
dixit,  "  Milita,  et  accipe  signaculum  ne  miser  pereas."  Maximilianus  respondit, 
"  Non  pereo.  Nomen  meum  jam  ad  dominum  meum  est.  Non  possum  militare." 
Dion  dixit,  "  Attende  juventutem  tuam,  et  milita;  hoc  enim  decet  juvenem." 
Maximilianus  respondit,  "  Militia  mea  ad  dominum  meum  est  ;  non  possum 
saeculo  militare;  jam  dixi  cristianus  sum." 


*  This  word  "  signetur,"  as  it  will  have  been  seen,  I  have  translated  "  let  him 
receive  the  badge."  Though  there  is,  as  I  will  afterwards  show,  another  meaning 
of  this  verb,  that  meaning  does  not  here  apply.  That  my  rendering  is  correct  is 
clear  from  the  context,  and  is  corroborated  by  Vegetius's  employment  of  the  word. 
That  writer  (lib.  1,  c.  8)  says,  "After  the  recruits  have  been  signati,  they  are  sent 
away  for  drill "  ("  signatis  itaque  tironibus  per  quotidiana  exercitia  armorum 
est  demonstranda  doctrina  ").  Here  the  signatio  (i.e.  the  receiving  the  signa- 
culum) precedes  the  drill.  But  the  sig?iatio  in  its  other  sense  of  tattooing  followed 
upon  the  drill.  And  this  somatization  he  had  already  (lib.  1,  c.  8)  said  was 
not  done  at  the  very  first  ("  sed  non  statim  punctis  signorum  inscribendus  est 
tiro  delectus  ").  That  tattooing  was  called  by  the  same  word,  "signatio,"  see 
Cod.  de  Aqtiaeductu,  lib.  xi.  tit.  43,  c.  10. 

f  The  word  "  plumbum"  in  the  sense  of  a  leaden  object  occurs  in  the  Agri- 
mensores,  p.  306  (Lachman's  edition),  "arbor  si  plumbum  habuerit."  This 
refers  to  some  leaden  sign  inserted  into  the  tree.  So  the  same  thing  is  stated  in 
regard  to  a  terminus,  ib.  p.  305,  "  terminus  si  super  se  plumbum  habuerit." 
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This  most  interesting  extract,  as  I  unhesitatingly  call  it,  puts  in 
evidence  several  facts  which,  as  I  believe,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  existing  record,  viz. :  — 

1.  Under  the  empire  the  recruits  (tirones),  in  embracing  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  received  a  signaculum  (a  badge  or  medal). 

2.  That  badge  or  medal  was  of  lead. 

3.  Every  soldier  wore  one  of  these  signacula  on  his  neck. 

4.  The  signaculum  was  the  ensign  of  his  military  initiation. 

If  we  look  at  the  medals  of  Brough  by  the  light  of  the  passage 
which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Martyrology,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  these  medals  and  the  extract  mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each 
other  ?  On  the  one  side  the  medals  of  Brough  have  three  distinctive 
qualities :  they  have  a  military  bearing ;  they  are  of  lead  (or  what 
approximates  to  it),  and  they  are  adapted  for  suspension  from  the 
neck.  On  the  other  side  the  signaculum  treated  so  contemptuously 
by  Maximilianus  is  of  lead;  it  is  intended  to  be  suspended  from  the 
neck;  and  precisely  because  it  is  a  badge  significant  of  the  Pagan 
military  service  the  martyr  who  has  enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  our  Lord 
rejects  it,  in  the  well-founded  conviction  that  the  two  professions 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  individual. 

As  the  details  of  these  two  objects,  the  medal  of  Brough  and  the 
signaculum  of  the  Martyrology,  approach  each  other  thus  closely,  is  it 
credible  that  there  is  any  difference  between  them? 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.  Hon.  Sec.  read  some  extracts  from  the 
following  interesting  communication  from  W.  Thompson  Watkin,  Esq . 
entitled  "  The  Roman  Forces  in  Britain :" — 

The  writer  has  sought  in  this  paper  to  provide  a  complete  catalogue 
of  such  of  the  Roman  forces  as  are  identified  as  having  served  in 
Britain,  and  to  include  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  his  Britannia  Romana  Horsley  gave  a  short  list  of 
this  nature,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson  in  his  History  of  Northumberland 
a  more  extensive  one;  but  recent  discoveries  have  not  only  much 
modified  the  latter,  but  made  great  additions  to  it. 

Of  the  forces  brought  over,  by  Julius  Csesar  in  his  two  invasions  we 
know  nothing,  with  the  exception  that  the  7th  and  10th  Legions  com- 
prised part  of  his  army,  and  their  short  stay  here  would  prevent  them  from 
leaving  any  durable  memorial.  It  is  only  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  a.d.  43  commenced  in  earnest  the  conquest  of  Britain  that  we  have 
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any  insight  into  the  composition  of  the  Koman  armies  in  the  island. 
In  that  year  he  sent  over  a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  landed  on  our  shores 
with  large  reinforcements.  These  latter  were  soon  probably  recalled, 
and  the  force  left  for  permanent  occupation  consisted,  from  what  we 
can  incidentally  learn  from  Tacitus,  of  four  legions,  the  2nd,  9th,  14th, 
and  20th,  with  their  auxiliaries.  A  slight  sketch  of  these  is  in  the 
first  place  necessary. 

Legio  Secunda  Augusta  (leg.  ii.  avg.). 

On  its  first  arrival  in  Britain  this  legion  was  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Vespasian,  afterwards  Emperor.  It  was  probably  engaged 
under  Ostorius  Scapula  in  the  battle  with  Caractacus,  but  was  not  in 
the  battle  with  Boadicea  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  its  commander 
killed  himself  in  consequence  of  missing  this  opportunity  of  distinction. 
Subsequently  it  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  territory  of  the 
Silures.  Its  head-quarters  were  at  Caerleon,  where  it  has  left 
numerous  inscriptions.  It  accompanied  Hadrian  to  the  north,  and 
with  the  6th  and  20th  Legions  erected  the  Northumbrian  wall,  and 
in  the  following  reign  (of  Antoninus  Pius)  the  same  three  legions 
erected  the  northern  wall  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 
Memorials  of  them  occur  in  great  numbers  from  end  to  end  of  both 
walls.  The  2nd  Legion  remained  in  Britain  until  the  very  end  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  at  the  time  the  Notitia  was  compiled  (about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  its  head- 
quarters were  at  Rutupice  (Richborough  in  Kent).  It  has  also  left 
memorials  of  its  presence  at  Middleby,  Netherby,  Bewcastle,  Ellen- 
borough,  Shawk  Quarries,  Corbridge,  Chester-le-Street,  Crawdundale, 
Brough-under-Stanemore,  Hkley, London,  Bath,  Lanio  (Cardiganshire), 
Abergavenny,  the  Gaer  (near  Brecon),  and  at  Cramond  in  Scotland. 
It  was  longer  in  Britain  than  any  of  the  other  legions. 

Legio  Nona  Hispanica  (leg.  ix.  hisp.) 

This  legion  was  nearly  annihilated  in  the  outbreak  under  Boadicea, 
but  what  remained  of  it  was  engaged  in  the  subsequent  battle  with 
her.  It  was  engaged  also,  and  again  severely  handled,  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  Grampians,  when  Julius  Agricola  defeated  the  Cale- 
donian chief  Galgacus.    Its  subsequent  head  quarters  were  at  York, 
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where  traces  of  its  presence  in  the  form  of  inscriptions  abound.  It 
was  engaged  in  building  the  Roman  castrum  at  Aldborough  (Isurium), 
as  the  tiles  bearing  its  stamp  testify.  One  of  its  tiles  has  also  been 
found  near  Woodcroft  (Northants),  and  tombstones  of  two  of  its 
members  have  been  found  at  Lincoln.  A  tablet  erected  by  it  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  found  at  York,  is  the  latest  that  is  known  concerning 
it,  but  it  is  supposed  from  its  severe  losses  to  have  dwindled  away, 
and  ultimately  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  6th  Legion. 

Legio  Quartadecima,  Gemina.    (leg.  xiiii.  gem.) 

This  celebrated  legion,  after  serving  in  the  earlier  British  campaigns, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  Boadicea.  Paulinus  Suetonius, 
the  Roman  General,  gave  its  soldiers  on  that  occasion  the  title  of 
domitores  Britanniae  (a.d.  61).  In  a.d.  68  it  was  recalled  by  Nero, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  again  sent  to  Britain  by  Vitellius,  and 
finally  left  the  island  in  a.d.  70,  by  order  of  Vespasian.  But  few 
traces  of  its  presence  have  been  found.  Its  head  quarters  seem  to 
have  been  at  "Wroxeter,  where  tombstones  of  two  of  its  officers  (an 
aquilifer  and  a  signifer)  have  been  found.  A  monument  to  one  of  its 
soldiers  also-  occurs  at  Lincoln. 

Legio  Vicesima  Valeria  Victrix.    (leg.  xx.  v.  v.) 

In  the  battle  with  Boadicea  the  vexillarii  only  of  this  legion  were 
engaged.  Of  its  services  in  building  the  Northumbrian  and  Scotch 
walls  I  have  already  spoken.  Its  head  quarters  were  for  a  long 
period  at  Deva  (Chester),  where  it  probably  remained  until  nearly  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  power,  and  where  numerous  inscriptions  by 
it  have  been  found,  but,  as  it  is  not  named  in  the  Notitia,  it  was 
evidently  recalled  before  that  work  was  compiled. 

It  has  left  inscriptions  (in  addition  to  those  on  the  two  walls) 
at  Eildon,  Middleby,  High  Rochester,  Netherby,  Ellenborough, 
Moresby,  Lanchester,  Natland,  Crawdundale,  Manchester,  Whittlebury, 
(Northants),  Wroxeter,  Colchester,  London,*  Bath,  Hope  (Flintshire), 
and  Caerhun. 

*  See  Roman  Antiquities,  Mansion  House,  London,  by  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A. 
1873,  p.  11,  for  the  description  of  a  monument  to  a  soldier  of  this  legion,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Price,  F.SA.  in  the  year  1842,  serving  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  cottage  door  in  a  field  near  Maiden  Lane,  Battle  Bridge ;  also 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  August  1842. 
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From  an  inscription  found  at  Kome,  it  appears  that  the  6th  Legion, 
Legio  Sexta  Victrix,  Pia,  Fidelis,  (leg.  vi.  vic.  p.  f.)  came  over  to 
Britain  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (circa  a.d.  120).  I  have  already- 
noticed  the  part  it  took  in  the  erection  of  the  Northumbrian  and 
Scotch  walls.  Its  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  York,  where  it  has 
left  many  inscriptions,  and  memorials  of  it  have  been  found  at  High 
Rochester,  Corbridge,  Hexham,  Whitley  Castle,  Natland,  Greta 
Bridge,  Stainland,  Dalton  Parlours  (near  Collingham,  Yorkshire), 
Ribchester,  Manchester,  Littleborough  (Lancashire),  Lincoln,  Berkeley 
(Gloucestershire),  London,  Bath,  Carnarvon,  and  Middleby. 

Another  inscription  found  at  Ferentinum*  informs  us  that  vexillations 
of  the  7th,  8th,  and  22nd  Legions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  also  came 
over  about  the  same  time  as  the  6th  Legion.  This  portion  of  the 
inscription  reads : 

VEXILLA 

TIONIBVS.  MILLIARIIS.  TRIBVS.  EXPED1 
TIONE.  BRITANNICA.  LEG.  VII.  GEMIN 
VIII.  AVG.  XXII.  PRIMIG. 

Of  these  vexillations  no  trace  has  been  found  of  that  of  the  7th 
Legion,  but  a  shield  has  been  found  at  Tynemouth  Bar  with  the  name 
of  a  soldier  of  that  of  the  8th,  and  a  tile  found  at  Leicester  bears  also 
the  stamp  of  the  same  legion.j-  With  regard  to  the  vexillation  of  the 
22nd  Legion,  a  stone  has  been  found  at  the  station  "at  Old  Penrith, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  garden  wall  at  Abbotsford,  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.)  which  mentions  it.J  The  right-hand  portion 
of  the  stone  is  broken  off,  but  the  remainder  is  inscribed — 

VEXI 
LEG.  XX. 
PRIMIG. 

Each  of  the  legions  had  a  large  number  of  auxiliary  troops,  both 
horse  and  foot,  attached  to  it.    The  names  of  a  few  of  these,  about 

*  Henzen,  n.  5456. 

f  Since  this  paper  was  read  Professor  Hiibner  has  published,  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum.  From  n.  300  in  this  volume 
(which  contains  the  whole  of  the  British  inscriptions)  I  find  that  in  1771  an 
inscription  was  found  between  Brougham  and  Kirkby  Thore,  which  distinctly 
names  the  eighth  legion.  A  sketch  of  it  was  shown  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
the  same  year. 

%  To  Dr.  Bruce  belongs  the  credit  of  re-discovering  this  inscription. 
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half-a-dozen  cohorts,  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  chief  sources 
of  information  concerning  them  are  the  tabulae  honestae  missionis  or 
military  diplomas  which  have  been  found  in  Britain.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  four  of  these  are  recorded  as  having  been  found,  the 
first  at  Riveling  near  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire,  in  1761.  It  is  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  and  dated  a.d.  124.  The  second  was  found  at 
Sydenham,  in  Kent,  in  180(v  and  is  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  dated  a.d. 
105.  The  third,  found  in  1812,  at  Bickley,  near  Malpas,  in  Cheshire, 
is  also  of  Trajan,  and  dated  a.d.  104.  The  fourth  was  found  at  Bath 
in  1815,  but  was  a  mere  fragment,  the  concluding  formulas  alone 
remaining  visible;  neither  the  name  of  any  corps  nor  that  of  the 
Emperor  could  be  gathered  from  it.  From  the  other  three  we  learn 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  regiments  which  were  serving  in 
Britain ;  many  of  them  have  left  inscriptions  at  the  stations  where  they 
were  quartered  and  have  thus  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  tabulae. 
Again,  the  Notitia  Imperii,  compiled  a  few  years  before  the  Romans  left 
Britain,  has  given  us  the  names  of  many  of  the  same  regiments  as 
then  serving  here,  with  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were 
stationed,  and  has  also  added  a  considerable  number  to  the  list.  Such 
are  the  data  from  which  I  have  compiled  the  following  list  of 

Auxiliary  Troops. 

Numerus  Abulcorum.  Stationed  at  the  time  the  Notitia  was  com- 
piled at  Anderida.  This  place  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the 
great  castrum  at  Pevensey,  but  no  inscriptions  by  this  or  any  other 
corps  have  yet  been  found  there. 

Cohors  I.  Alpinorum.  Named  in  the  Malpas  tabula  of  Trajan, 
but  no  inscriptions  by  it  have  yet  been  found  in  any  Roman  station  in 
Britain. 

Cohors  I.  Aquitanorum.  Named  in  the  Riveling  tabula  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  left  an  inscription  dated  in  his  reign  at  Procolitia  (Carraw- 
burgh)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall,  and  another  by  it  was  found  in 
the  grounds  of  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

Cuneus  Armaturarum  or  Armatarum.  At  Bremetenracum,  the  twenty- 
first  station  per  lineam  valli,  according  to  the  Notitia.  It  is  however 
probably  an  error  for  Cuneus  JSarmatarum*  and  Bremetenracum,  instead 
of  being  on  the  wall,  was  probably  at  Ribchester. 

*  My  friend  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.  remarks,  "  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
'  cuneus  armaturarum  '  is  the  correct  reading ;  I  mean  of  course  on  philological 
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Ala  I.  Asturum.  In  the  time  of  the  Notitia  stationed  at  Con- 
dercum  (Benwell)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall,  where  several  in- 
scriptions by  it  have  been  found.  In  one  of  them  it  is  styled 
Gordiana,  and  in  another  Ala  I.  Hispanorum  Asturum.  Dr.  Bruce  in 
the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  from  a  few  remaining  letters,  believes 
it  to  occur  by  this  latter  title  in  the  Biveling  tabula.  An  Ala  Asturum 
(probably  this  one)  occurs  at  Bibchester  in  an  inscription. 

Ala  II.  Asturum.  Placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Cilurnum  (Wallwick 
Chesters)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall,  where  inscriptions  by  it  have 
been  found. 

Cohors  I.  Asturum.  According  to  the  Notitia  stationed  at  Aesica 
(Great  Chesters)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall.  This  is  however  probably 
an  error  for 

Cohors  II.  Asturum,  which  occurs  both  in  an  inscription  and 
upon  a  tile  found  at  Aesica.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Biveling  tabula, 
and  probably  in  that  found  at  Sydenham,  where  the  numeral  is 
erased,  though  the  word  astvrvm  may  be  traced.  From  an  inscrip- 
tion given  by  Gruter,  p.  439,  this  cohort  may  at  one  time  have  been 
stationed  at  Colchester  {Camalodununi). 

Ala  Augusta  ob  virtutem  appellata.  This  ala  occurs  in  six  in- 
scriptions found  at  Old  Carlisle;  in  one  of  them  it  has  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Gordiana.  Nothing  further  is  known  with  certainty 
respecting  it,  although  various  conjectures  as  to  its  nationality  have 
been  made. 

Cohors  I.  Baetasiorum.  Named  in  both  the  Biveling  and  Malpas 
tabulae.    It  has  left  several  inscriptions  at  the  great  station  at  Ellen- 


grounds  only.  The  word  'armatura'  occurs  in  epigraphy  and  in  several 
passages  in  Vegetius;  in  the  latter  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its  employment 
in  the  Notitia.  Zell  (Anleitung  zur  Kentniss  der  Romischen  Inschriften,  p.  319), 
says  that  *  it  means  a  corps  of  light-armed  infantry,'  and  quotes  an  inscription 
in  Steiner,  No.  332,  1  Maternus  Pardus  armaturae  XXII.'  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  its  only  meaning,  at  least  when  it  is  used  in  the  plural,  '  arma- 
turae.' In  that  number  it  is  used  by  Vegetius  to  express  the  light-armed  soldiers 
themselves.  E.  g.  lib.  3,  c.  14, '  Tertius  ordo  disponitur  de  armaturis  velocissimis, 
de  sagittariis  juvenibus,  de  bonis  jaculatoribus,quos  antea  ferentarios  nominabant.' 
Again  (lib.  2,  c.  15),  '  post  hos  erant  pherentarii,  et  levis  armatura,  quos  nunc 
auxiliatores  et  armaturas  dicimus.'  Also  (lib.  2,  c.  17),  *  pherentarii  autem 
armaturae  et  scrutatores,  sagittarii,  f  unditores,  hoc  est  levis  armatura,'  &c.  I 
have  a  recollection  also  of  having  read  the  word  as  employed  in  the  last- 
mentioned  sense  in  a  Gloucestershire  inscription." 
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borough.  The  letters  C.  R.  following  its  name  are  abbreviations  for 
Civium  Romanorum,  and  show  that  it  was  composed  of  Roman 
citizens.    {Vide  Cohors  I.  Vetasiorum,  infra). 

humerus  Barcariorum.  This  is  doubtless  the  expansion  of  the 
abbreviations  Num.  Bare,  which  occur  in  the  inscription  on  an  altar 
to  Mars  found  at  Halton  near  Lancaster.  The  interpretation  of  this 
phrase  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  amongst  Latin  scholars. 
The  opinions  of  Professor  Booking  and  Dr.  McCaul  are  entitled  to 
the  most  consideration.  They  both  consider  it  to  mean  c<  the  com- 
pany of  bargemen." 

Humerus  Barcariorum  Tigrisiensium,  or,  according  to  the  above 
rendering,  "  the  company  of  bargemen  of  the  Tigris,"  were  stationed 
in  the  time  of  the  Notitia  at  Arbeia,  probably  situated  at  Pierse 
Bridge,  or  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 

Cohors  I.  Batavorum.  Stationed  by  the  Notitia  at  Procolitia  (Car- 
rawburgh)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall,  where  two  inscriptions  by  it 
have  been  found.  It  has  left  another  at  Magna  (Caervorran). 
According  to  Tacitus,  three  Batavian  and  twb  Tungrian  cohorts  bore 
the  chief  share  in  attacking  Galgacus  at  the  great  battle  of  the 
Grampians. 

Cohors  II.  Batavorum.  A  stone  found  at  Castle  Cary  on  the  line 
of  the  Antonine  wall,  which  is  a  fragment  of  a  considerable  inscrip- 
tion, bears  the  letters  n  bat.  This  evidently  refers  to  one  of  the 
three  cohorts  named  above. 

Cohors  III.  Bracarum  Augustanorum.  Named  in  both  the  Malpas 
and  Riveling  tabulae.  No  trace  of  this  cohort  has  yet  been  found, 
unless  two  tiles  found  at  Manchester,  one  inscribed  coh.  hi.  br.  and 
the  other  c.  hi.  br.,  refer  to  it. 

Cohors  II II.  Bre  ....  (probably  Breucorum).  Great  numbers  of 
tiles  inscribed  coh.  iiii.  bre.  have  been  found  at  Slack  near  Halifax, 
and  at  Grimscar  in  the  same  neighbourhoood. 

Cohors  ....  Breucorum.  Mentioned  on  an  inscription  found  at 
Elsdon  in  Northumberland.  It  may  be  the  fourth,  as  suggested  above, 
but  Dr.  Bruce  thinks  there  is  not  room  for  iiii.  before  the  name  of 
the  cohort.  A  circular  ornament  found  at  the  great  station  at  Bre- 
menium  near  Elsdon,  on  which  is  the  inscription  coh.  optim.  maxim,  b. 
probably  refers  to  this  cohort. 

Cohors  III.  LV.  BRIT*    This  title  occurs  on  a  stone  found  near 

*  Some  pigs  of  lead  found  in  this  neighbourhood  hear,  as  part  of  the 
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Hopton  in  Derbyshire.  (See  Archceologia,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  1-5.)  From 
Horsley's  Scotland,  No.  20,  it  is  probable  that  a  cohort  of  the  Brit- 
tones  were  in  England,  and  that  this  inscription  refers  to  it.  They 
were  a  people  of  Ganl. 

Conors  IIII.  Br.  Antoniana  occurs  on  an  inscription  found 
at  Ebchester.  Horsley  thinks  it  Brittonum,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
The  title  Antoniana  was  probably  derived  from  Caracalla  or  Ela- 
gabalus. 

Conors  I.  Cartov.  Camden  gives  us  an  inscription  which  he  copied 
at  Binchester  mentioning  this  cohort  :  it  is  otherwise  unknown. 
Horsley  suggests  it  is  the  Conors  Cornoviorum  of  the  Notitia. 

C.  Carvetiorum  (probably  Cuneus  Carvetiorwii)  occurs  in  an  in-* 
scription  given  by  Camden  from  Old  Penrith,  where  he  copied  it  in 
1599. 

Equites  Cataphractariorum,  Stationed  by  the  Notitia  at  Morbium, 
a  place  hitherto  undiscovered.  No  traces  of  this  body  of  cavalry  have 
been  found.  They  were  steel-clad,  and  were  probably  Sarmatians,  i.  e. 
Poles. 

Equites  Catafratarii  Juniores.  Mentioned  in  the  Notitia  (Section 
xl.)  as  being  stationed  in  Britain.  The  difference  in  spelling  the 
word  is  remarkable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  pre- 
viously-named corps. 

Cohors  I.  Celtiberorum.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Sydenham  tabula  of 
Trajan,  but  no  inscriptions  by  it  have  yet  been  found. 

Cohors  Aelia  Classica.  This  cohort  answered  to  the  marines  of 
the  present  day.  The  Notitia  places  it  at  Tunnocelum,  one  of  the 
stations  per  lineam  valli,  and  fixed  by  Horsley  at  Bowness  on  the 
Solway,  though  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson  fixes  it  at  Tynelaw  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  It  must  have  been  a  marine  station.  The  cohort 
obtained  the  title  of  Aelia,  like  others,  from  the  family  name  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian. 

Cohors  Classiana  C.  B.  This  cohort  is  named  in  the  Sydenham 
tabula  of  Trajan,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  previous  one  (having 
not  yet  obtained  the  title  of  Aelia).  The  letters  C.  R.  stand  for 
Civium  Romanorum,  showing  that  it  was  composed  of  Roman 
citizens. 

Classiarii  Britannici  (or  British  marines).     An  altar  has  been 

inscription  upon  them,  LVT.  BR.  and  brit.  lvt;  another  has  lvtvd.  The 
Lutudae  of  Ravennas  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  this  localit}'. 
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found  at  Lymne  in  Kent  {Portus  Lemanus),  with  an  inscription  by 
the  Praefect  of  the  Clas.  Brit,  and  many  tiles  at  the  same  place  are 
stamped  with  the  initials  cl.  be.  A  tile  with  this  stamp  has 
been  found  at  Dover  also.  Two  inscriptions,  one  naming  cla.  bri. 
and  the  other  cl.  brit.  have  been  found  near  the  Cumberland 
portion  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  place. 
One  of  these  was  formerly  preserved  at  Naworth  castle.  The  other 
is  now  at  Netherby. 

Equites  Caesarienses  Corionototarum.  A  corps  of  this  name  has 
been  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  at  Hexham, 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  such  a  body  of  troops  existed.  The 
inscription  may  be  read  in  a  totally  different  manner  (see  Dr.  McCaul 
Br.  Rom.  Inscrip.  p.  143). 

Equites  Crispaniorum.  This  corps  is  placed  by  the  Notitia  at 
Danum  (Doncaster).    No  inscriptions  by  it  have  yet  been  found. 

Cohors  Cornoviorum,  p>laced  by  the  Notitia  at  Pons  Aelii  (Newcastle 
on-Tyne).    No  traces  of  it  have  been  found. 

Cohors  I.  Cugernorum.  This  cohort  is  named  in  the  Malpas  tabula 
of  Trajan,  and  it  had  a  share  in  buildiug  the  Antonine  wall,  an 
inscription  by  it  having  been  found  on  the  line  of  that  structure, 
recording  the  amount  of  its  work.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Riveling 
tabula,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  Roman  citizens. 

Cohors  I.  Aelia  Dacoi^um  is  placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald)  on  the  Northumbrian  wall.  At  this  place  more  than 
twenty  inscriptions  by  it  have  been  found.  In  addition  to  Aelia  it 
appears  at  various  times  to  have  adopted  titles  from  the  reigning 
Emperor,  such  as  Antoniniana,  Gordiana,  Postumiana,  and  Teiriciana. 
An  inscription  by  it  has  also  been  found  at  Bewcastle. 

Equites  Dalmatarum.  According  to  the  Notitia  this  corps  was 
stationed  at  Praesidium,  a  place  as  yet  undiscovered.  No  inscriptions 
by  it  have  been  found. 

Equites  Dalmatarum  Branoduensis.  This  corps  was  stationed  at 
Branodunum  (Brancaster)  in  Norfolk  according  to  the  Notitia,  but  no 
inscriptions  by  it  have  yet  been  found. 

Coh.  I.  Delmatarum.  Named  in  the  Riveling  tabula,  and  on  several 
inscriptions  found  at  Ellenborough. 

Coh.  II.  Delmatarum.  An  inscription  by  this  cohort  has  been  found 
at  Magna  (Caervorran)  on  Hadrian's  wall,  where,  according  to  the 
Notitia,  it  was  stationed.    The  atter  calls  it  "  Dalmatarum." 
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Coh.  IIII.  Delmatarum.  Named  in  the  Malpas  tabula ;  on  the 
reverse  of  this  plate  it  is  called  777.  Delmatarum.  A  cohort  of  Dal- 
matians occurs  in  the  Sydenham  rescript,  but  the  numerals  are  lost ; 
it  was  probably  this  one. 

Numerus  Defensorum,  at  Brdboniacum  or  Brougham,  when  the 
Notitia  was  compiled. 

Numerus  Derventionensis.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Derventio, 
a  station  whose  site  is  still  unknown. 

Numerus  Directorum.  Placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Verterce  (Brough- 
under-Stanemore).  These  Directores  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
guides. 

Cohors  II.  Dong  on.  The  name  of  a  cohort  named  in  the  Riveling 
tabula  is  thus  read  by  Gough ;  it  appears  to  be  an  error.  The  most 
perfect  of  the  plates  being  now  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  true 
reading. 

Numerus  Exploratorum.  The  Notitia  places  a  numerus  of  explora- 
tores  at  Lavatrae  (Bowes),  without  giving  its  nationality.  The 
"  Numerus  of  the  exploratores  of  Bremenium "  is  named  on  two  in- 
scriptions found  at  that  station  (High  Rochester,  Northumberland). 

Numerus  Exploratorum.  This  is  a  similar  numerus,  placed  by  the 
Notitia  at  Portus  Adurni,  probably  near  Shoreham,  or  at  Bramber 
Castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur. 

Numerus  Fortensium.  The  Notitia  places  it  at  Othona,  the  site  of 
which  has  only  recently  been  discovered  at  Bradwell-juxta-Mare  in 
Essex,  the  Ithanchester  of  Bede.  No  inscriptions  by  it  have  been 
found. 

Cohors  I.  Frisiavonum.  This  cohort  is  distinctly  named  in  the 
Sydenham  and  Riveling  tabulae,  also  in  three  inscriptions  found  at 
Manchester,*  and  another  at  Melandra  Castle,  Derbyshire.  One  of 
the  Manchester  inscriptions  is  given  by  both  Camden  and  Horsley  as 
coh.  i.  frisin  ;  it  should  doubtless  be  coh.  .i.  frisiav.  (the  a  and  v 
being  ligulate)  as  in  the  others. 

Cohors  IIII.  F   This  was  in  a  broken  inscription  of  the 

*  Professor  Hiibner  deems  one  of  these  a  forgery  from  the  fact  of  its  repro- 
duction on  a  so-called  "  amphora  handle  "  preserved  at  Manchester.  This  latter 
is  doubtless  a  forgery;  but  Dr.  Hiibner  appears  to  have  seen  neither  an  engraving 
nor  an  account  of  the  original  stone  found  in  1796.  {Vide  Proceedings 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  677.)  The  stone  is 
certainly  genuine. 
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time  of  Hadrian  seen  by  Camden  at  Bowes.  I  think  it  probable  that 
what  Camden,  read  as  F  is  a  portion  of  the  letter  B  (the  remainder 
being  lost  by  the  fracture  of  the  stone),  and  the  cohort  the  same  as 
that  named  on  the  tiles  found  at  Slack,  coh.  iiii.  bre. 

Cuneus  Frisionum  Aballavensium.  This  corps  is  named  in  an 
interesting  inscription  found  in  1866  at  Cockermouth  Castle,  which  is 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  at  Papcastle. 

C.  Fris.  Vinovie.  Judging  from  the  title  of  the  last-named  corps 
this  should  be  expanded  Cuneus  Frisionum  Vinoviensium.  It  occurs 
on  an  inscription  found  at  Binchester,  the  ancient  Vinovium. 

Equites  Frisionum  or  Frisiavonum.  "  Eq.  Fris."  occurs  on  a  sword- 
handle  found  at  Exeter  by  Mr.  Shortt  in  1834.  On  a  fragment  of  an 
inscription  found  at  Silchester  the  word  u  Fris."  also  occurs. 

Cohoi*s  I.  Frixagorum.  The  Notitia  places  a  cohort  of  this  name 
at  Vindobala  (Rutchester)  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  No  inscriptions 
by  it,  or  any  other  auxiliary  force  have  been  found  there.  The  names 
of  the  legions  alone  occur.  It  is  in  all  probability  an  error  for 
Cohors  I.  Frisiavonum. 

Ala  II.  Gallorum  Sebosiana.  This  ala  is  named  in  the  Malpas 
tabula.  On  an  inscription  to  the  god  Silvanus,  found  at  Stanhope  in 
Weardale,  it  is  simply  styled  Ala  Sebosiana,  on  an  inscription  at 
Lancaster  61  Ala  Sebussia"  and  on  tiles  near  Lancaster  "  Ala  Sebusia." 

Cohors  II.  Gallorum  equitata.  This  cohort  is  named  in  three 
inscriptions  found  at  Old  Penrith,  two  of  them  of  the  year 
a.d.  248. 

Cohors  IIII.  Gallorum.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Vindolana 
(Chesterholm)  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  where  several  inscriptions  by 
it  have  been  found.  An  inscription  by  it  also  occurs  at  Risingham, 
another  at  Castlehill  on  the  Antonine  wall,  and  two  at  Cambeck  or 
Walton  House  station  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  An  inscription  given 
by  Camden  as  found  at  Netherby  apparently  mentions  a  cohort  of  the 
Gauls,  possibly  this  one. 

Cohors  V.  Gallorum.  This  cohort  is  distinctly  named  on  an  altar 
found  at  Cramond  near  Edinburgh. 

Cohors  I.  Nervana  Germanorum.  This  cohort  is  named  on  an 
inscription  found  near  Burgh-upon-Sands,  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  and  upon  two  others  found  at  the  station  at  Birrens  in 
Dumfriesshire. 

It  was  a  thousand  strong  (milliaria)  and  had  its  proportion  of 
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horse  (equitata).  It  appears  to  be  named  on  an  inscription  at 
Netherby,  where  it  is  simply  styled  Coh.  I.  Nervane. 

Vexillatio  Germanorum.  A  vexillation  of  Germans  is  named  in  an 
inscription  given  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  work  on  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
as  having  been  found  near  Lowther  in  "Westmoreland. 

Cohors  I.  Hamiorum  Sagittariorum.  This  cohort  is- named  in  the 
Biveling  tabula  and  has  left  two  inscriptions  at  Magna  (Caervorran), 
one  at  Vindolana  (Chesterholm),  both  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and 
another  at  Kilsyth,  on  the  Antonine  wall.  They  were  archers,  and 
according  to  Hodgson  were  from  Hamah  on  the  Orontes.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Dr.  McCaul.    (Brit.  Rom.  Inscr.  p.  260.) 

Ala  I.  Herculea.  This  cavalry  corps  the  Notitia  places  at  Olen- 
acum,  one  of  the  stations  per  lineam  valli, — a  site  hitherto  disputed. 
Much  discussion  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  corps  itself,  its  nationality 
not  being  named.  It  is  requisite  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  ala  was  the  "  First  ala  of  the 
Thracians,"  and  that  the  Notitia  author  or  transcriber  has  omitted 
the  word  Thracum  before  Herculea.  The  first  ala  of  the  Thracians 
we  know  from  the  Malpas  tabula  was  in  England.  At  Cirencester  it 
seems  to  have  been  named  on  a  sepulchral  inscription  as  ala.  thr. 
haec.  (the  thr.  has  generally  been  given  as  tr.  but  I  think  close 
examination  will  show  a  horizontal  stroke  connecting  the  vertical 
strokes  of  the  t  and  r,  thus  making  it  ligulate).  Again  in  an 
inscription  given  by  Gruter,  p.  mxc.  from  Vaison  in  France,  we 
have  the  Ala  Thracum  Herculania.  Another  inscription  in  Gruter, 
p.  ccclix.  gives  the  Ala  I.  Avg.  Thrac.  Can  the  Ala  Augusta,  of 
which  so  many  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Old  Carlisle,  be  the 
same  corps  as  Ala  I.  Thracum  and  Ala  I.  Herculea  ? 

Ala  I.  Hispanorum  Vettonum.  This  corps  is  named  in  the  Malpas 
tabula.  An  Ala  Vettonum,  doubtless  the  same  corps,  occurs  in  an 
inscription  at  Bath,  and  in  another  inscription  at  Bowes  of  the  time 
of  Severus.  In  the  Bath  inscription  it  is  named  as  composed  of 
Roman  citizens. 

Cohors  I.  Hispanorum.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Axelo- 
dunum,  a  station  named  as  being  per  lineam  valli,  but  the  site  of  it 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  general  tenor  of  lapidary  evidence,  as 
afforded  by  recent  discoveries,  points  to  Ellenborough  as  the  spot. 
At  this  place  no  fewer  than  ten  inscriptions  occur  in  which  the  cohort 
is  named,  besides  seven   altars    erected    by  its   praefects  without 
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naming  the  corps.  At  Netherby  this  cohort  occurs  in  three  in- 
scriptions with  the  additional  title  of  Aelia.  In  some  of  the  Ellen- 
borough  inscriptions  it  is  styled  equitata,  in  those  at  Netherby 
milliaria  equitata.  At  the  great  camp  at  the  bridge  of  Ardoch  in 
Perthshire  the  tombstone  of  one  of  its  soldiers  was  found.  It  occurs 
in  both  the  Malpas  and  Riveling  tabulae,  in  the  latter  apparently 
with  the  title  of  Aelia. 

Cohors  X.  Hispanorum.  This  cohort  plainly  occurs  in  the 
engraving  of  the  Sydenham  tabula  as  given  by  Lysons  in  his  Reliquiae 
Britannico  Romanae  soon  after  its  discovery.  Dr.  Bruce  in  the 
Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  p.  5,  gives  it  in  his  text  as  the  first  cohort, 
but  from  his  engraving  of  the  plate  the  numeral  seems  to  have  quite 
perished.  As  the  plate  was  in  much  better  preservation  in  Lysons's 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  author  correct  in  giving  X  as  the 
numeral,  as  the  cohort  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  on  one  of  the 
leaden  seals  found  at  Brough  under  Stanemore  ( Verterae),  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  vi. 

Equites  Ilonoriani  Seniores.  In  Britain,  according  to  Section  xl. 
of  the  Notitia,  but  no  trace  of  them  has  been  found. 

Ala  Indiana.  An  inscription  found  at  Watermore  near  Ciren- 
cester was  to  the  memory  of  a  soldier  of  this  corps.*  Several  inscrip- 
tions by  it  occur  in  Germany,  but  its  nationality  is  not  known. 

Cohors  I.  Lingonum.  In  the  Sydenham  tabula  this  cohort  is  dis- 
tinctly named  as  being  in  Britain  a.d.  105,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
It  has  left  at  High  Rochester  a  tablet  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  three  inscriptions  at  Lanchester,  two  of  them  of  the  reign  of 
Gordian.  The  name  of  one  of  its  prefects  also  occurs  on  an  altar  to 
Silvanus  found  at  Eastgate  in  Weardale. 

Cohors  II.  Lingonum.  The  Notitia  places  this  cohort  at  Conga- 
vata,  a  site  hitherto  in  dispute,  but  which  recent  evidence  seems  to  fix 
at  Moresby,  where  an  inscription  by  it  has  been  found.  Another 
by  it  occurs  at  Rkley  in  Yorkshire. 

Cohors  IIII.  Lingonum.  Placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Segedunum 
(Wallsend),  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  near  which,  at  Tynemouth,  an 
inscription  by  it  has  been  found.  It  is  also  distinctly  named  in  the 
Malpas  tablet  of  Trajan,  a.d.  104. 

Cohors    VI.  Lingonum.     Dr.   Bruce  reads  a  ligulate  or  rather 

*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  June,  1837.  Also  ArcJiceologia,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  213. 
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cipher  inscription,  which  occurs  on  tiles  found  at  Binchester  (  Vinovium), 
as  the  name  of  this  cohort.  A  cohort  of  Lingones  appears  to  be 
named  in  an  inscription  found  at  Greta  Bridge  in  1793,  but  the 
numerals  are  wanting  through  the  stone  being  broken. 

Numerus  Longovicariorum.  This  is  placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Longo- 
vicum,  the  site  of  which  is  still  disputed,  though  probably  at  Lan- 
chester. 

Numerus  Magnensium.  There  seems  to  be  a  corps  bearing  this 
designation  named  in  an  inscription  found  at  Magna  (Caervorran) 
on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  given  in  Gougtis  Camden. 

Numerus  Maurorum  Aurelianorwn.  The  Notitia  places  this  force  at 
Aballaba,  probably  Papcastle,  near  Cockermouth,  but  no  inscriptions 
by  it  have  been  found. 

Cohors  I.  Menapiorum.  This  cohort  is  distinctly  named  in  the 
Eiveling  tabula,  but  beyond  this  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found. 
The  Menapii  were  a  Belgic  people. 

Cohors  I.  Morinorum.  The  Notitia  places  this  cohort  at  Glannibanta, 
a  still  disputed  site.  The  Malpas  tabula  distinctly  names  it,  but  no 
traces  of  inscriptions  by  it  occur.  The  Morini  were  a  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul. 

Cohors  I.  Nerviorum  is  named  in  the  Sydenham  tabula,  but  no 
inscription  by  it  has  yet  been  found. 

Cohors  II.  Nerviorum.  This  cohort  is  named  in  the  Riveling 
tabula.  It  has  left  an  altar  to  Cocidius  at  Vindolana  (Chesterholm), 
on  the  wall  of  Hadrian ;  and  it  appears  also  to  be  named  on  several 
of  the  seals  found  at  Brough,  engraved  in  volumes  iii.  and  vi.  of 
the  Collectanea  Antiqua.  ( 

Cohors  III.  Nerviorum.  This  cohort  is  placed  Dy  the  Notitia  at  a 
station  called  Alio  or  Alionis  under  the  head  per  lineam  valli.  Camden 
gives  us  an  inscription  by  it  found  at  Whitley  Castle,  Northumberland. 
From  this  fact  many  antiquaries  have  considered  Whitley  Castle  to 
be  Alio,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  An  inscription  found  at 
Vindolana  (Chesterholm)  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  now  nearly  obliterated, 
was  read  by  Wallis  as  bearing  the  name  of  this  cohort,  perhaps 
erroneously.  It  occurs  in  the  Riveling  tabula.  In  the  Whitley  Castle 
inscription  it  is  styled  C.  R.  (Civiwn  Romanoruni). 

Cohors  VI.  Nerviorum.  The  Notitia  places  this  cohort  at  Virosidum, 
an  undiscovered  site ;  and  it  is  also  named  in  the  Riveling  tabula. 
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There  is  an  inscription  by  it  occurring  at  Brough  near  Bainbridge  in 
Yorkshire;  another  near  JEsica  (Great  Chesters)  on  the  wall  of 
Hadrian ;  and  a  third  at  Rough  Castle,  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine 
wall  in  Scotland. 

Numerus  Nerviorum  Dictensium.  The  Notitia  places  this  at  Dictis, 
another  undiscovered  site,  probably  between  Greta  Bridge  and  Pierse 
Bridge,  or  at  the  latter. 

Numems  Pacensium.  This,  according  to  the  Notitia,  was  the  garrison 
of  Magae,  "  a  place,"  says  Hodgson,  "  not  yet  discovered  ;  "  and  his 
remark  is  still  true. 

Ala  I.  Pannoniorum  Tampiana.  This  cavalry  regiment  is  named 
in  the  Malpas  tabula,  but  no  inscriptions  by  it  have  yet  been  found. 

Cohors  I.  Pannoniorum.  An  ir^'.ription  found  at  Naples  gives  this 
cohort  as  serving  in  Britain.    Mo'utnsen,  Inscrip.  Neapol.  n.  5024. 

Cohors  II.  Pannoniorum  An  inscription  by  this  cohort  has  been 
found  at  Old  Mawburgh  or  Malbray  in  Cumberland.  A  cohort  of 
Pannonians  is  named  in  the  Sydenham  tabula  (probably  this  one),  but 
the  numerals  are  lost. 

Ala  Petriana.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Petriana,  an  un- 
discovered site,  possibly  Lanercost,  where  an  inscription  by  it  occurs 
on  the  face  of  a  quarry.  It  has  left  another  inscription  at  Carlisle, 
and  also  one  at  Old,  Penrith.  It  is  named  in  the  Riveling  tabula,  and 
was  composed  of  Roman  citizens. 

Ala  Picentina.  The  Riveling  tabula  gives  us  the  name  of  this 
corps  as  being  in  Britain.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  it  with  the 
exception  of  Tacitus  mentioning  it  as  being  in  Germany  a.d.  70. 

Primani  Juniores.  This  corps  is  mentioned  xjl  Section  xl.  of  the 
Notitia  as  being  stationed  in  Britain. 

Ala  I.  QV  .  .  RV  .  .  Such  are  the  letters  which  Gough  gives 
in  his  plate  of  the  Riveling  tabula,  this  portion  of  it  being  now  lost. 
It  may  be  qv(ado)rv(m),  but  it  is  probably  an  erroneous  reading. 

Cohors  . .  I.  Raetorum.  A  cohort  of  the  Raetii  (ox  Rhaetii)  seems  to 
be  named  on  an  inscription  found  at  ^Esica  (Great  Chesters)  on  the  wall 
of  Hadrian;  and  in  the  Newcastle  Museum  is  an  altar  with  an  almost 
illegible  inscription,  but  the  letters  coe.  in.  ae.  seem  to  be  visible,  and 
probably  relate  to  this  cohort.    (Newcastle  Catalogue,  No.  136.) 

Ala  Sarmatarum.  Several  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Rib- 
chester  mentioning  this  corps ;  it  was  evidently  stationed  there. 
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Ala  Saviniana.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Hunnum  (Halton 
Chesters)  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  where  an  inscription  in  which  it  is 
called  Ala  Sabiniana  has  been  found.    Its  nationality  is  unknown.* 

Cohors  I.  Satq. .  .  Go  ugh  thus  reads  the  name  of  a  cohort  in  the 
lost  plate  of  the  Riveling  tabula.  Henzen  and  Dr.  Bruce  suppose  it 
to  be  "  Batav  "  for  Batavorum. 

Equites  Scutarii  Aureliaci.  This  force  is  named  in  Section  xl.  of 
Notitia  as  being  in  Britain. 

Secundani  junior  es.  This  is  another  corps  mentioned  in  Section 
xl.  of  the  Notitia. 

Equites  Singulares.  An  inscription  found  at  Malton  commemorates 
a  soldier  of  this  corps,  which  was  r '  sort  of  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  probably  here,  with  Ha<  ian,  Severus,  Constantius  Chlorus, 
and  Constantine  the  Great. 

Numerus  Solensium.  The  Notitia  places  this  corps  at  Maglovae, 
an  undiscovered  site.  It  was  probably  named  Solensium  from  a  town 
in  Cilicia. 

Equites  Stablesiani.  This  corps  is  named  in  Section  xl.  of  the 
Notitia  as  being  in  Britain. 

Equites  Stablesiani  Garrionensis .  This  corps  is  placed  by  the 
Notitia  at  Garrianonum,  Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth. 

Cohors  I.  Sunucorum.  In  the  Riveling  tabula  this  cohort  especially 
occurs.  It  has  also  left  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Severus  at 
Caernarvon. 

Equites  Syri.  This  force  occurs  in  Section  xl.  of  the  Notitia  as 
being  in  Britain,  but  has  left  no  inscriptions. 

Equites  Taifali.  What  was  said  of  the  last-named  force  equally 
applies  to  this.  Nothing  more  occurs  to  trace  its  quarters  while  in 
Britain. 

Ala  I.  Thracum.  This  corps  is  given  by  the  Malpas  tabula  as 
being  in  England,  and  is  apparently  named  in  an  inscription  found  at 
Cirencester.    (See  ante,  Ala  I.  Herculea.) 

Cohors  I.  Thracum.  This  cohort  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  found 
at  Bowes,  one  of  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*  I  am  informed  that  ALA.  SAB.  occurs  on  one  of  the  leaden  seals  found  at 
Brough-under-Stanemore,  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
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Cohors  II.  Thracum.  The  Notitia  stations  this  cohort  at  Gdbro- 
se?itis,  under  the  head  per  lineam  valli.  Two  inscriptions  by  it  occur 
at  Moresby,  another  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine  wall.  The  site  of 
Gabrosentis  is  still  unsettled. 

Cohors  VI.  Thracum.  An  inscription  found  near  Gloucester  names 
this  cohort.  A  cohort  of  Thracians  (perhaps  this  one)  occurs  on  an 
inscription  at  Wroxeter,  but  the  numerals  are  lost. 

Cohors  VII.  Tr  .  .  .  .  This  title  occurs  on  many  of  the  seals 
found  at  Brough-under-Stanemore,  which  are  engraved  in  the  Collec- 
tanea Antiqua,  vols.  iii.  and  vi.  Tr  may  stand  either  for  Trevirorum 
or  Tracum  (for  Thracum). 

Milites  Tungricani.  This  force  was  at  Dubrae  or  Dover  in  the 
time  of  the  Notitia.  No  memorials  of  it  have  been  found  there  or 
elsewhere. 

Ala  I.  Tungrorum.  This  ala  is  distinctly  named  in  the  Sydenham 
tabula.  An  inscription  by  the  Ala  Tungrorum  without  any  numeral 
occurs  at  Polworth  near  the  line  of  the  Antonine  wall  in  Scotland, 
and  another  at  Burgh-upon-Sands  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
From  inscriptions  found  on  the  continent  we  learn  that  it  bore  the 
title  of  Frontoniana. 

Cohors  I.  Tungrorum.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  two  Tungrian 
cohorts  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  taking  a  great  share  in  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians.  It  is  named  in  the  Kiveling  tabula  of  Hadrian,  and 
is  placed  by  the  Notitia  at  Borcovicus  (Housesteads)  on  Hadrian's 
wall,  where  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  by  it  have  been  found,  in 
one  of  which  it  is  styled  milliaria.  Another  inscription  by  it  at 
Castle  Cary,  on  the  Antonine  wall,  shows  that  it  built  a  thousand 
paces  of  that  structure.  It  has  also  left  an  inscription  at  Cramond 
near  Edinburgh. 

Cohors  II.  Tungrorum.  This  would  doubtless  be  the  other  Tun- 
grian cohort  engaged  at  the  battle  of  the  Grampians.  Several 
inscriptions  by  it  have  been  found  at  the  station  at  Walton  House,  on 
the  line  of  Hadrian's  wall,  in  which  it  is  styled  Mil.  Eq.  C.  L.  A 
great  number  of  inscriptions  by  it  have  also  been  found  at  Blatum 
Bulgium  (Middleby  in  Dumfries-shire).  The  C.  L.  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  stand  for  Civium  Latinorum ;  the  abbreviations 
Mil.  Eq.  of  course  stand  for  milliaria  equitata.  This  cohort  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  tabulae  or  in  the  Notitia. 
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Numerus  Turnacensium.  The  Notitia  places  this  body  at  Portus 
Lemanus  or  Lympne  in  Kent.  No  inscriptions  by  it  have  been  found. 
It  was  from  the  modern  Tournay. 

Cohors  1.  Vangionum.  This  cohort  is  named  in  both  the  Malpas 
and  Riveling  tabulae.  Several  inscriptions  by  it  occur  at  the  great 
station  at  Risingham  in  Northumberland,  and  another  at  Cilurnum 
(Wallwick  Chesters),  on  the  Northumbrian  wall. 

Cohors  I.  Fida  Vardullorum.  This  cohort  is  named  in  the 
Sydenham  and  Riveling  tabulae.  At  least  eight  inscriptions  by  it 
have  been  found  at  Bremenium  (High  Rochester,  Northumberland), 
and  two  by  it  occur  at  Lanchester.  Besides  the  title  of  Fida  it  is 
called  Civium  Romanorum  Milliaria  Equitata. 

Cohors  II.  Vasconum.  This  cohort  is  named  in  the  Sydenham 
tabula,  but  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  found. 

Cohors  I.  Vetasiorum.  This  cohort  is  placed  by  the  Notitia  at 
Regulbium  (The  Reculvers  in  Kent),  but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
there.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Cohors  I.  Baetasiorum  previously  noticed. 

Victores  Juniores  Britanniciani.  This  force  is  named  in  Section  xl. 
of  the  Notitia  as  being  in  Britain. 

Numerus  Vigilium.  The  Notitia  places  this  force  at  Concangium,  a 
station  whose  site  is  not  yet  settled,  but  which  was  probably  situated 
at  Greta  Bridge.  It  was  a  body  of  troops  acting  as  a  reconnoitring 
force. 

Cohors  I.  TJlpia  Trajana.  This  cohort  occurs  in  the  Riveling  tabula. 
Unless  an  inscription  found  at  Old  Penrith,  seen  and  published  by 
Camden  but  now  lost,  refers  to  it,  nothing  relating  to  it  has  been 
found.  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Cohors  I.  Aelia  Dacorum.  This,  however,  is  very 
unlikely.* 

Ala  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  An  inscription  found  in  Holland  states 
that  this  cavalry  regiment  was  part  of  "  the  Britannic  Army."  An 

*  Professor  Mommsen  reads  in  the  Riveling  tabula 
"  I.  VLPIA  .  TEAIANA 
CVGERNORVM  .  C.R." 

and  thus  holds  that  TJlpia  Trajana  is  merely  a  prefix  of  the  first  cohort  of  tho 
Cugemi.    (Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  873.) 
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inscription  by  it  has  been  found  near  Eildon  in  Roxburghshire.*  It 
is  an  inscribed  altar,  dedicated  by  "  Aelius  Marcus,  a  decurion  of  the 
Ala  of  the  Vocontii,  surnarned  Augusta,"  and  illustrates  the  fact  of  a 
body  of  this  auxiliary  force  being  present  during  the  construction  of 
the  Antonine  Wall. 

Cohors  .  .  Usipiorum.  This  cohort,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
part  of  the  army  of  Agricola  in  Britain,  endeavoured,  according  to  the 
same  author,  to  desert  by  seizing  three  vessels  and  leaving  the  island. 
A  small  portion  of  it  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Continent.  Tacitus 
also  says  that,  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  Galgacus  told  his 
troops  that  other  Roman  cohorts  would  imitate  the  example  of  this 
one  when  once  the  battle  commenced.  No  inscriptions  by  it  are  known 
to  have  been  found.  The  Usipii  were  natives  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Cleves. 

Besides  the  troops  enumerated  above,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  under 
dates  which  answer  to  a.d.  360  and  368,  records  two  numeri  of 
Mcesiaci,  and  numeri  of  Eruli,  Jovii,  and  Yictores,  being  sent  over  to 
Britain  for  special  service. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  troops  of  almost  every  nation  of  the  then 
known  world  served  in  our  island  under  the  standard  of  Rome. 
Strange  it  is  that  even  at  that  time  such  a  force  was  required  to  hold 
Englishmen  in  subjection.  But  to  a  reflecting  mind  how  vast  the 
contrast  with  the  present  day  !  Now  it  is  English  troops  that  are 
scattered  in  garrisons  over  the  world.  Where  are  the  legions  of  Rome  ? 

Note. — Where  I  have  stated  that  any  cohort  has  left  an  inscription 
on  the  Northumbrian  wall  it  will  invariably  be  found  in  the  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle; 
where  I  have  referred  to  the  Marpas,,*  Sydenham,  or  Riveling  tabulae, 
the  same  observation  applies,  as  the  best  copies  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  same  work  ;  where  I  have  referred  to  inscriptions  at  or  near 
the  Scotch  wall,  they  will  be  found  in  Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana, 
second  edition,  1852. 

W.  T.  W. 

*  Now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  See  Stuart's  Caledonia 
Romana,  plate  vi.  fig.  2;  also,  Collectanea  Antigua,  C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.  vol.  vi. 
p.  24. 
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Mb.  Charles  Baily  exhibited  and  described  a  rubbing  taken  from 
an  inscription  on  a  Gallo-Eoman  Altar,  now  in  the  museum  at 
Boulogne,  but  which  for  centuries  had  been  used  as  a  font  in  the 
church  of  Halingheh,  Pas  de  Calais.  He  remarked,  "  The  altar  is 
formed  from  a  cube  of  stone  of  about  two  feet,  and  upon  one  side  the 
following  inscription  has  been  cut  in  well-formed  letters: 

DI  DEO  IOVI 

vicvs 

DOLVCENS 
C  V  VITALIS 
PRISC. 

"  This  stone  with  its  inscription  has  been  written  upon  by  many 
French  antiquaries,  and  also  by  our  friend  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
In  his  Collectanea  Antiqua*  this  gentleman  has  written  an  ingenious 
paper  concerning  it,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  stone 
was  an  altar,  or  portion  of  an  altar,  erected  to  the  Ideean  Jupiter,  and 
goes  into  a  train  of  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
throughout  the  Iliad  Jupiter  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Mount 
Ida  as  frequently  as  he  is  with  Olympus.  In  this  he  is  supported  by 
many  of  the  antiquaries  in  France,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
stone  is  now  labelled  "  Autel  de  Jupiter  Eideo."  Another  writer, 
M.  Millin,  is  of  opinion  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  altar  has  been 
separated,  and  that  the  inscription  is  consequently  incomplete.  He 
reads  the  first  two  letters  as  et,  believing  that  something  had  preceded 
the  first  line,  and  that  this  in  reality  is  et  deo  iovi.  The  whole  gist 
of  these  arguments  depends  on  what  the  first  letter  really  is,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  d,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  recently  taken 
a  most  careful  rubbing  from  the  stone  itself;  and  from  this  the 
annexed  illustration  has  been  prepared. 

"  My  friend  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
inscription,  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  di  deo  is  the  correct  reading, 
and  he  considers  the  phrase  to  be  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
He  observes  that  the  re-duplication  di  deo,  i.  e.  mo  deo,  is  an  in- 
tensitive.  The  same  expression  is  applied  to  the  unnamed  goddess 
specially  worshiped  by  the  Fratres  Arvales.  Though  unnamed,  this 
goddess  was  of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  priests  who  conducted  her 
worship  were  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  insti- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  13—16. 
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tution  was  of  extreme  antiquity.  She  had  a  temple  and  grove  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  the  interesting  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  priesthood  which  have  come  down  to  us  the  goddess  is 
invariably  called  dea  dia.  Mr.  Coote's  interpretation  therefore  would 
be,  'To  the  great  god  Jupiter,  the  township  called  Dolucensis  has 
erected  this  altar;  Vitalis  Priscus  superintended  the  erection.' 

"  Of  Dolucens  as  a  village  or  town  we  know  but  little  as  a  Roman 
settlement  in  Gaul;  the  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  Grecian 
colonists;  Crete  in  mythology  is  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter; 
it  was  sometimes  called  Doliche,  Aeria,  or  Idasa.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  the  lofty  Mount  Ida  with  which  the  name  of  this  deity  has 
been  associated,  and  there  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia.  It  may  be  thus  connected  with  many  examples  in  Roman 
epigraphy ;  we  find  iovi.  dolc.  i.o.m  dol.  i.o.m.d.  iovi  om  dolichv,  and 
other  variations,  but  there  does  not  appear  in  any  published  lists  an 
inscription  commencing  eideo  iovi,  or  one  that  can  be  quoted  with 
certainty  as  a  distinct  dedication  to  the  Idsean  Jupiter. 

4<  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  records  the  discovery  in  Britain  of 
three  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus.  One  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caerleon,  at  a 
place  named  St.  Julian's,  was  read  as  follows  : — 

IOVI.  O.M.  DOLICHV 
I.  ON0.  AEMILIANVS 
CALPVRNIVS 
RVFILIANVS  ...  EC 
AVGVSTORVM 
MONITV 

"  4  To  Jupiter  the  best  and  greatest,  the  Dolichene,  iEmilianus 
Calpurnius  Rufilianus  (dedicates  this)  by  the  Emperors'  direction.'* 
"  The  others  are  published  by  Horsley,  one  from  the  neighbourhood 

*  Our  learned  friend  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  remarks  that  there  must  be 
some  error  in  the  reading  of  this  inscription.  He  observes  that  "  the  letters  of 
the  second  line  '  IONO  '  are  to  be  read  with  the  word  preceding,  making  together 
Dolichniono  (for  Dolicheno).  The  fourth  line  is  manifestly  imperfect;  whatever 
the  missing  word  was,  it  must  have  expressed  the  condition  of  the  dedicator, 
that  he  was  a  public  servant  or  official  of  the  Emperors  (Augusti),  whichever 
they  were.  The  fifth  line  must  have  contained  '  ex '  to  agree  with  the  word 
*  monitu  '  following  in  the  last  line.  The  phrase  '  ex  monitu  ' — a  very  frequent 
one— refers  to  the  god  who  directed  the  dedication.  Such  words  are  never 
applied  to  the  command  of  an  earthly  potentate." 
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of  Newcastle,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  district,  where  remains  of  ancient 
coal  mines  have  been  found,  the  other  at  Risingham  (Habitancum).* 

"  The  altar  at  Halinghen  has  in  more  recent  times  been  appropriated 
to  Christian  purposes  and  has  been  hollowed  internally,  and  for  cen- 
turies served  as  the  baptismal  font  in  the  village  church  at  Halinghen. 
In  the  upper  part  of  each  side  a  square  notch  may  be  seen.  This  was 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  wooden  cover  to  the  font.  A 
drain  was  provided  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity. 

"  The  adaptation  of  a  Roman  altar  to  such  a  purpose  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  and  [  am  here  reminded  of  an  illustration  in  our 
own  country,  which  was  brought  under  my  notice  nearly  forty  years 
ago  while  accompanying  my  friend  Mr.  A.  White,  F.S.A ,  on  an 
excursion  to  South  Wales.  We  observed  in  the  small  village  church 
of  Tretire,  near  Ross,  a  font  of  very  early  character,  and  noticed  that 
upon  the  side  of  it  there  were  indications  of  an  inscription  in  Roman 
characters.  We  made  a  sketch  of  it  at  the  time,  but  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  facts  relating  to  its  history.  Our  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  has  for  our  present  purpose  instituted  inquiries 
respecting  it,  and  has  been  in  frequent  communication  with  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Owen,  the  present  rector,  who  kindly  gave  every  assistance,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  finding  the  font  among  otfier.  relics  in  stone 
which  modern  requirements  had  consigned  to  the  vestry.  It  has  thus 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  is  I  am  pleased  to  say  to  find  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  museum  at  Hereford.  The  annexed  illustration 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Owen. 
It  shows  the  form  of  the  font,  which  has  been  in  no  way  changed  by 
the  fracture  across  the  pedestal;  this  was  merely  the  result  of  accident. 
It  measures  twenty-nine  inches  high ;  the  circumference  of  the  pedestal 
is  thirty-one  inches;  there  is  a  deep  hollow  in  the  top  to  form  the 
basin;  this  is  sixteen  inches  outside  measurement;  inside  it  is  nine 
inches  and  the  width  seven  inches.  The  inscription  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  from  the  rubbing  which  has  been  provided  reads — 

deo  TRivn 

BECCICVS  DON 
AVIT  ARAM. 

"  This  may  be  rendered  as  an  offering  by  Beccicus  to  the  '  God  of 
the  Three  Ways,'  but  the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third 

*  See  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  p.  259. 
N  2 
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lines  are  rather  defaced  and  the  inscription  may  be  so  far  incorrectly 
given. 

"  The  discovery  of  this  curious  relic  was  rather  singular.  The  base, 
we  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  vicar  of  Hardwick,  Hay, 
was  found  by  his  father  in  a  dark  corner  of  an  empty  space  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  of  Michael  Church,  about  a  mile  from  Tretire  ;  the 
upper  half  it  was  ascertained  had  been  removed  to  the  cottage  of  a 
village  doctress,  who  pounded  herbs  in  it,  and  it  was  recovered  upon 
inquiry,  and  the  whole  was  removed  to  the  vestry  at  Tretire.  Where  it 
actually  came  from  is  unknown;  it  is  said  that  at  Gaen  Copp,  a  camp 
about  two  miles  distant,  a  stone  with  letters  upon  it  was  once  dis- 
covered, but  the  informant  was  deranged  in  mind  and  nothing  authentic 
can  be  learned." 

Mr.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.C.S.,  exhibited  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  green 
glass  so  frequently  found  among  Romano-British  relics  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  cinerary  urn.  It  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
about  five  feet  from  the  surface  level  in  a  quarry  near  Waddington, 
and  adjacent  to  the  military  way  leading  from  Lincoln  to  Ancaster. 
In  addition  to  the  charred  human  remains  it  contained  a  not  unfrequent 
accompaniment,  viz.,  the  uncalcined  bones  of  a  fowl,  thus  serving  as 
an  illustration  to  the  fables  of  mythology  which  record  how  a  votive 
offering  to  JEsculapius  might  consist  in  the  strangling  of  a  cock,  and 
placing  the  body  entire  with  the  remains  of  the  individual  who  had 
left  the  required  instructions.  Mr.  Clarke  also  briefly  referred  to  such 
former  discoveries  as  have  been  made  in  this  district  during  the  past 
and  present  century. 


Monday,  12th  May,  1873. 
JOHN  ORDE  HALL,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  a 
memorial  stone  recently  discovered  by  Messrs.  McClure  and  Macgregor 
while  excavating  for  their  new  premises  in  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
City.  It  was  found  among  other  debris  in  a  cellar  near  to  Old  Fish 
Street  Hill,  and  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  old  almshouses,  which 
are  known  to  have  existed  on  the  west  side  of  St;  Peter's  Hill,  near 
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Doctors'  Commons.  The  stone  measures  about  six  feet  long  by 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  bears  upon  it,  in  well-cut  letters,  the 
following  inscription  :— 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  David  Smith,  Citizen  of  London  and  Imbroyderer  to 
Queene  Elizabeth,  who  in  ye  year  1584  Bnilt  six  Tenements  npon  this  ground 
for  Six  poore  Widdows,  under  ye  care  of  ye  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
London. 

And  in  Memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  Knt.,  who  on  ye  behalfe  of  the  said 
Hospitall,  after  the  late  dreadfull  Fire  in  September,  1666,  Rebuilt  the  same  at 
his  owne  proper  cost  and  charges. 

From  a  search  into  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry 
concerning  Charities  we  learn  that  David  Smith,  of  London,  em- 
broiderer, by  will,  dated  the  17th  April,  1587,  bequeathed  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
three  several  sums  of  251.  251.  and  30Z.,  and  devised  to  them  his  six 
new  built  tenements  for  as  many  poor  widows,  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  late  Sir  Adrian  Poynyngs',  towards  St.  Peter's  Hill,  in  the 
ward  of  Castle  Baynard,  which  he  desired  should  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  Poor  Widows'  Alley  or  Inn,  and  he  further  devised  to  the 
Corporation  his  house,  called  Woodmongers'  Hall,  at  the  west  end  of 
this  alley,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Heralds'  College,  and  also  his 
rooms  thereunder  and  a  little  yard,  with  the  use  of  the  well  there,  to 
hold  the  said  tenements  for  one  thousand  years  from  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  and  the  said  capital  messuage,  in  fee  upon  trust.  In  the  six 
tenements  there  was  "  to  dwell  in  each  one  poor  widow  and  no  more," 
and  such  as  had  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  St.  Benet's,  near  Paul's 
Wharf,  in  good  name  and  fame  for  twenty  years  at  least,  and  who 
were  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  They  were  each  to  receive 
twenty  shillings  per  annum,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the  officials  of 
the  parish  were  empowered  to  make  their  selection  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  aforesaid.  He  further  declared  that  the  Governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  after  providing  the  61.  a-year.  which  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  rent  of  Woodmongers'  Hall,  should,  as  well  for  the 
repairing  of  the  said  tenements  as  for  the  sustentation  of  the  poor 
children  in  Christ's  Hospital,  find  some  convenient  purchase  with  the 
said  several  sums  of  money,  and  he  desired  the  clerk  of  Christ's 
Hospital  to  read  his  regulations  openly  before  the  poor  widows  every 
year,  and  to  receive  from  the  rent  of  Woodmongers'  Hall  the*  sum 
of  10s. 
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These  buildings,  as  recorded  on  the  stone,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  were  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  Governor 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  801.  was  ever 
expended  on  land.  The  rents  received  by  the  Governors  from  the 
Corporation  of  Heralds'  College  (the  present  holders  of  the  site  of 
Woodmongers'  Hall)  amount  to  121.  only,  from  which  was  deducted 
thirty  shillings  for  insurance,  twenty-four  shillings  for  water  supply, 
and  the  ten  shillings  to  the  clerk  for  reading  the  will,  besides  the 
expenses  connected  with  repairs.  The  income  was  increased  by  a 
legacy  from  Mrs.  Mary  Parradine,  daughter  of  David  Smith,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  Governors  the  sum  of  400Z.  to  purchase  tenements 
and  lands,  and  from  the  produce  she  directed  that  twenty  shillings  a 
year  should  be  paid  to  each  widow  in  order  to  provide  herself  with 
a  gown  of  russet  cloth.  The  Almshouses,  long  since  pulled  down, 
comprised  a  double  row  of  three  tenements,  each  having  a  court  or 
alley  between  the  rows,  shut  out  from  the  street  by  a  gateway,  over 
which  was  the  inscription  referred  to.  Each  tenement  contained  an 
upper  and  a  lower  apartment,  and  the  whole  were  occupied  rent-free 
by  the  full  number  of  six  poor  widows. 

On  the  ground  covered  by  Woodmongers'  Hall  a  substantial  build- 
ing, No.  14,  St.  Benet's  Hill,  was  erected,  and  under  the  existing  lease 
is  said  to  be  worth  upwards  of  100Z.  a  year. 

Among  other  charities  under  the  direction  of  the  Embroiderers' 
Company,  we  observe  that  William  Smith,  eldest  son  of  David  Smith, 
by  indenture  dated  11  April,  1625,  paid  over  to  the  Company  the 
sum  of  50/.,  and  thereupon  covenanted  with  the  Governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital  that  they  should  pay  for  ever  to  the  Churchwardens 
of  St.  Benet's  the  yearly  sum  of  forty  shillings,  to  be  distributed  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  St.  Thomas's  day  among  the  poor,  and  to  those 
who  were  free  of  the  Company  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  on  the  first 
said  Sunday. 

The  present  clerk  of  the  Embroiderers'  Company,  C.  E.  Freeman, 
Esq.,  has  very  kindly  instituted  a  search  among  the  records  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  these  inquiries,  but  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information  of  interest  as  regards  either  David  Smith  or 
his  son.  The  memorial  stone,  thanks  to  the  conservative  spirit  of 
Messrs.  McClure  and  Macgregor,  has  been  carefully  cleansed,  and  is 
inserted  in  one  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings 
erected  by  them  in  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
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Mr.  John  G.  Waller  exhibited  a  collection  of  implements  in 
bronze  recently  found  in  Kent;  and  on  a  map  of  the  locality  he 
identified  the  site  of  the  discovery.  He  observed  that  in  the 
course  of  excavations  for  the  branch  line  of  railway  to  Hythe 
and  Sandgate  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  found  indications 
of  an  early  British  Camp.  He  had  examined  this  in  company  with 
Mr.  Mackeson  of  Hythe,  and  he  was  indebted  to  this  gentleman  and 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Tournay  for  the  exhibition  of  objects  referred  to.  These 
were  mostly  in  fragments,  but  comprised  examples  of  celts,  swords  of 
the  leaf-bladed  form,  daggers,  lance-heads,  &c,  besides  a  fragment  of 
a  scabbard;  portions  of  copper  ingots  were  also  present,  from  which 
circumstance,  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  collection,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  a  manufactory  for  such  objects  had  once  existed  on  the 
site. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  described  a  parchment 
deed  of  the  reign  of  Henr}'  III.  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Golding ;  and 
exhibited  also  a  garter  or  riband  entrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Spilsbury, 
Librarian  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  which  was  inscribed  a  Mr.  John 
Fitzjames,  Monday,  April  10,  1721,  The  Blessed  Memory  of  Queen 
Anne." 

Mr.  Henry  W.  King,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  read  further  extracts  from  the  wills  of  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa  and  Sir  John  Shaa  in  illustration  of  the  Inventories  read  by  hini 
on  the  10th  March  last.  These  extracts  are  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  King  for  publication,  with  the  Inventories  mentioned,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A.  exhibited  and  described  Romano- 
British  pottery,  fragments  of  amphorae,  lamps,  glass,  &c.  leathern 
sandals,  strigils,  spatulas,  a  jewelled  comb,  and  various  objects  of  iron 
and  bronze  recently  obtained  by  him  from  city  excavations. 


Monday,  9th  June,  1873. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.  F.S.A.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wood  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Willesden 
Church,  descriptive  of  certain  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
alterations,  Mr,  Wood's  first  paper  on  this  subject  has  appeared  in 
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the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions,  and  this  second  communica- 
tion is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  present  volume. 


Monday,  19th  January,  1874. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  HUGO,  M.A.  F.S.A.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  "On  the  Early  Maps  of 
London,"  having  especial  reference  to  that  attributed  to  Ralph  Aggas 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  result  of  Mr.  Overall's  inquiries 
has  appeared  both  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  and  in  the  introduction  attached  to  the  excellent  fac-simile  of 
Aggas's  Map  lately  published  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Francis,  entitled  "  Civitas 
Londinium,"  and  which  is  accompanied  by  an  historical  and  critical 
examination  of  the  work,  with  a  biographical  account  of  Ralph  Aggas 
prepared  by  Mr.  Overall. 

W.  Hogarth,  Esq.  exhibited  an  oil-painting  of  considerable  interest. 
It  was  the  work  of  Theodore  Stoop,  and  had  formed  one  of  a  series  of 
seven  painted  in  illustration  of  certain  incidents  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Etchings  of  these  had  been  exhibited  by  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.  at  the 
opening  of  the  Library  Museum  at  the  Guildhall  in  1872.  They  were 
of  the  greatest  rarity.,  and  comprised:  No.  1.  The  Entrance  of  the 
Ambassador  into  Lisbon;  2.  The  Procession  through  Lisbon;  3.  The 
Embarkation  at  Lisbon;  4.  The  Duke  of  York  meeting  the  Royal 
Navy;  5.  The  Landing  at  Portsmouth  ;  G.  The  Coming  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Whitehall ;  and  7.  The  Arrival  at  Hampton  Court.  Mr. 
Hogarth's  picture  illustrated  the  progress  to  Whitehall.  The  barges 
of  the  various  Livery  Companies  were  well  depicted,  as  were  the  public 
buildings  near  to  the  river  side;  for  example,  the  Banqueting  House, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Old  Palace  shortly  afterwards  destroyed;  the 
Abbey  without  the  towers;  and  an  excellent  representation  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel. 
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Monday,  16th  February,  1874. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  St.  Etheldreda's 
Chapel,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plans  and  drawings 
connected  with  the  locality,  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Gardner. 

Mr.  Hugo  reviewed  the  history  of  the  place  from  the  year  1290, 
and  traced  it  through  its  successive  episcopal  holders,  attributing  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  to  the  famous  Thomas  Arundel,  who  was  con- 
secrated in  1373,  and  entered  minutely  into  several  episodes  which 
contributed  to  make  the  locality  famous;  as  the  death  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  father  of  King  Henry  IV.,  the  feasts  connected  with  the  con- 
secration of  serjeants-at-law,  and  the  matters  connected  with  the 
Strawberry  Garden,  immortalised  by  Shakespere,  and  referred  to  by 
Holinshed  and  others.  He  then  explained  the  very  discreditable  tran- 
sactions between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  which  Cox,  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  resisted  in  vain.  Rather  than 
surrender  his  trust,  as  the  Queen  requested,  on  behalf  of  her  favourite, 
he  resigned  his  see,  which  was  vacant  for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Hugo 
remarked  that  many  Englishmen  have  unduly  elevated  the  character 
of  this  lady;  she  was,  said  he,  "  quite  as  great  a  tyrant  as  Harry  the 
Eighth,  her  father."  She  found  Cox's  successor  equally  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  notorious  "Proud  Prelate's 
Epistle  "  was  directed.  From  that  time  the  Bishops  of  Ely  had  a  right 
of  way  to  what  remained  of  their  property  only  through  a  back  court, 
the  great  gateway  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Hattons.  It  was  subse- 
quently used  as  a  place  for  disabled  soldiers,  a  meeting-house,  and  a 
prison;  and  after  1772  the  see  of  Ely  gave  up  the  possession  of  it 
altogether.  For  a  small  sum  of  money  the  fee  simple  passed  to  the 
Crown,  part  of  which  was  expended  in  providing  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
with  his  present  house  in  Dover  Street.  The  speaker  then  traced  its 
history  in  connection  with  the  late  Joshua  Watson  and  the  National 
Society,  and,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  ancient  architectural  pecu- 
liarities of  the  palace,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and  the  domestic  buildings,  occupying  three 
of  its  sides.  The  undercroft  of  the  chapel  is  composed  not  of  stone 
but  principally  of  timber,  another  anticipation  of  the  modern  architect 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wood  in  direct  pressure.    Mr.  Hugo 
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then  solicited  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  John  Franklin  for  his 
admirable  drawing  of  part  of  the  undercroft,  which  has  been  engraved 
as  an  accompanying  illustration.*  Also  to  Mr.  John  E.  Gardner  for  his 
kind  loan  of  original  drawings  and  engravings,  which  were  exhibited 
around  the  room. 


Monday,  9th  March,  1874. 
Dr.  EDWARD  SMITH,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  King,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society,  contributed  a  paper  "  On  Monumental  Brasses  in  the  church 
of  Leigh,  in  Essex,  of  Richard  Chester,  Master  of  the  Trinity  House 
in  1632,  and  Captain  John  Price,  R.N.,  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
with  biographical  notes,"  and  notices  of  some  other  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  there  interred. 

The  church  of  Leigh,  in  Essex,  from  which  the  several  rubbings  of 
monumental  brasses  (with  one  exception)  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  this  evening  are  taken,  is  particularly  distinguished  as 
containing  more  monumental  inscriptions  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  hundred  besides,  though  it  comprehends  twenty-six  parishes. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  seafaring  persons,  either  of  the 
Royal  Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  and  among  them  are  several  of 
officers  of  considerable  renown  for  their  naval  achievements,  and  there 
are  other  memorials  of  notable  seafaring  persons.  It  also  happens 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  persons,  though  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  the  place,  were  most  intimately  connected  with  the  metropolis,  either 
officially  or  by  long  residence,  so  that  they,  and  those  sepulchral 
memorials  which  I  shall  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  this 
evening,  belong  as  much  to  the  history  of  this  metropolis  as  to  that  of 
the  county  of  Essex ;  otherwise  I  could  hardly  have  been  excused  for 

*  This  is  now  of  considerable  interest,  for  extensive  alterations  are  in  pro- 
gress, both  in  the  undercroft  and  chapel.  The  latter,  until  recently  leased  to  the 
Welsh  Episcopalians,  was  last  year  sold  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  was  purchased  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  having  interested  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  London,  were  looking  out  for  land  on  which  to  build  a 
suitable  church.  The  available  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Fathers  of  Charity  ' ' 
were  expended  on  the  purchase,  which  cost  them  more  than  8,000Z.  It  will  be 
opened  for  worship  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  in  the  restoration  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  many  beauties  of  the 
ancient  roof  and  other  architectural  details, 
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bringing  them  under  the  notice  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

But,  though  I  have  spoken  of  the  large  number  of  monuments  of 
more  than  local  historical  interest  that  this  church  contains,  or  once 
contained,  it  is  unfortunately  one  of  those  that  has  sadly  and  seriously 
suffered  by  the  destruction  of  its  monuments  during  the  progress  of 
(so-called)  church  restoration  in  about  1837  or  1838.  The  havoc 
committed  among  the  tombs  upon  that  occasion  was  of  the  most 
Avanton  and  unjustifiable  character.  I  gave  a  narrative  of  it  at  some 
length  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  and 
elsewhere  some  years  previously,  so  that  I  hardly  know  whether  it 
requires  repetition  now,  as  it  more  especially  concerns  my  own  county. 
I  will  merely  say  that  the  monumental  destruction,  at  the  time,  and 
subsequently,  the  result  of  the  "  restorations,"  included  the  mural 
tablet  of  the  distinguished  Admiral  Nicholas  Haddock,  of  Captain  John 
Rogers,  a  distinguished  naval  captain  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two 
memorials  of  the  Hare  family,  relatives  of  Bishop  Hare,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  of  the  well-known  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Rev.  John  Sym,  a  seventeenth  century  divine  and  author,  and  some 
others. 

I  have  first  to  exhibit  a  monumental  brass  of  Richard  Chester, 
Master  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1615,  representing  himself,  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  in  the  costume  of  his  time. 

It  appears  from  his  pedigree  in  the  Visitation  of  Essex,  1634,  that  he 
was  son  of  George  Chester,  of  Hartlepool,  co.  Durham.  He  settled  at 
Leigh  and  married  there.  By  will,  dated  29th  of  April,  1631,  he  says: 
"  I  give  to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Trinity  House 
one  silver  cup,  to  weigh  20  ounces,  to  remain  as  my  gift  to  the  House 
for  ever."  He  describes  himself  as  then  living  at  his  dwelling-house  at 
Tower  Wharf,  London.*  His  sons  died  in  1648  and  1649  respectively. 

But  there  are  two  other  Masters  of  that  Corporation  and  three  Elder 
Brethren  interred  at  the  same  place  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
whom  I  will  briefly  mention.  First,  Robert  Salmon,  for  whom  there  is 
a  monument  with  demi-effigies  of  the  deceased  set  in  a  niche ;  the  bust 
is  very  finely  executed.  There  is  also  a  brass  plate,  with  brief  inscrip- 
tion, upon  his  gravestone  near.    He  married  a  sister  of  that  eminent 

*  For  an  abstract  of  this  will,  and  some  other  particulars  comprised  in  this 
Paper,  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  J.  L.  Chester. 
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and  learned  prelate,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  who,  as  every  one  knows, 
lies  interred,  with  an  effigy,  in  St.  Saviour's  South wark.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Dr.  Salmon,  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  an  eminent 
physician,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  a  graduate  also  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Padua.*  Robert  Salmon  resided  in 
Stepney,  where  he  died  in  1641,  and  I  believe  that  Salmon's  Lane  in 
that  parish  derives  its  name  from  his  residence,  to  which  it  was  pro- 
bably an  approach.  He  bequeathed'  250Z.  to  be  expended  upon  his 
obsequies,  and  gave  twenty  marks  for  a  piece  of  plate,  and  twenty  more 
for  a  dinner  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House.  His  memoir 
may  be  best  told  by  the  monumental  inscription  beneath  his  effigies  in 
Latin  and  English  as  follows: 

Arms :  Sa.  three  salmon  hauriaiit  or,  impaling,  or,  on  a  bend  engr.  cotised 
sa.  three  mullets  of  the  field. 

Memoriae  et  Honori  Sacrum 
Magno  Reipublicai  Instrumento  &  Ornamento, 
Roberto  Salmon,  Armigero, 

Rei  Nautical  1614  pene  extinctce  restoratori,  Domus  Trinitatis  1617  Magistro 
&  Gloria?:  Vice-Comiti  London  1614  electo:  viro  religione  in  Deum,  probitate  in 
omnes  asternum  imitando:  Obiit  anno  Christi  1611,  aitatis  74,  &  hie  cum  majorib9 
300  instar  annorum  Jesum  suum  Expectat. 

To  ye  Memory  of  ye  Right  Worthy  &  Wor11 
Robert  Salmon,  Esquire, 

That  great  Instrument  of  God's  glory  and  ye  Commonwealth's  good:  ye 
Restorer  of  Navigation  almost  lost  1614.  Mr  of  ye  T.  House  1617,  &  ye  glory  of  it 
24  yeares:  chosen  Sheriff  of  London  1640:  whose  solid  Judgement  active  Witt: 
Vprightness  to  all,  true  piety  to  God,  require  Admiration  and  Imitation.  He  dyed 
to  ye  loss  of  all,  but  his  great  Comfort,  June  18,  1641,  in  his  74  yeare.  Was 
inter'd  with  his  Auncestors  of  about  300  yeares  continuance  in  the  grave  of  his 
father  in  this  chauncell:  where  he  expecteth  a  joyful  Resurrection. 

Doe  [marble  stone]  preserve  his  name 
&  bee  ye  treasurer  of  his  fame, 
But  if  thou  faile  his  name  will  be 
A  lasting  monument  to  thee. 

Captain  William  Goodlad,  chief  commander  of  the  Greenland  fleet 
twenty  years,  and  Master  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1638,  who  died  13 
January,  1639,  has  also  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard. 

This  family  was  ancient  and  the  branches  numerous ;  nearly  all  were 
seafaring  men;  several  of  them  were  long  resident  in  Stepney,  and 

*  See  Dr.  Munk's  Roll  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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others  were  citizens  of  London,  living  for  a  long  time  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch.  All  were  conveyed  to  Leigh  for  interment, 
where  their  inscriptions  are  numerous,  and  the  registers  have  still  more 
frequent  records.  , 

Richard  Goodlad,  an  Elder  Brother,  died  in  1692  at  Mile  End 
Green,  Stepney,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Leigh.  He  gave 
50/.  to  the  poor  of  the  Trinity  Corporation. 

Richard  Harris,  who  was  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  an  Elder  Brother, 
was  born  at  Leigh,  and  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1628. 

James  Moyer,  of  the  same  place,  who  died  in  1637-8,  was  also  a 
member  of  that  Corporation. 

I  come  now  to  the  sepulchral  memorial  for  Captain  Price.  The 
figures  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  representation  of  himself 
and  his  wife  are  obviously  at  least  half  a  century  earlier  in  costume 
and  execution.  I  think  that  in  all  probability  they  represent  George 
Chester  of  Leigh  (and  his  wife),  who  died  there  in  1648,  with  Avhich 
date  the  style  accords;  and,  if  so,  the  inscription  plate  must  have  been 
abstracted  within  fifty  years  after  it  was  laid  down.  The  effigies 
themselves  have  been  transposed,  and  over  them  is  affixed  a  brass 
plate  bearing  the  following  arms,  the  inscription  in  Roman  letters: 

Arms. 

Three  chevrons  impaling  a  lion  rampant. 

Crest :  A  holy  lamb,  nimbed,  bearing  a  flag  charged  with  a  cross. 

Here  Rest  in  hopes  of  a  Glorious  Resurrection  to  everlasting  life  the  body  of 
Captaine  John  Price,  and  of  Martha  his  first  wife.  She  was  y*  daughter  of 
Thomas  Goodman  of  yc  City  of  Bristoll,  Esq1",  and  departed  this  life  the  22d 
day  of  October,  Anno  Dom.  1696. 

He  was  borne  in  Cardiff e  in  Glamorganshire,  was  Comander  of  severall  Ships 
of  Warr  during  yc  Reign  of  King  William  of  Glorious  Memory,  who  honoured 
him  with  his  particular  Favour  &  Esteeme,  &  continued  in  y6  Service  of  his 
Countrey  under  her  present  Maj*y  with  great  Fidelity,  Bravery,  and  Success.  He 
departed  this  life  the  1st  day  of  Aprill,  Anno  Dom.  1709. 

To  the  narrative  of  the  services  and  exploits  of  Captain  Price  I  am 
necessarily  indebted  mainly  to  Charnock's  Biographia  Navalis. 

He  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Sapphire,  a  hired  frigate  of 
war  of  thirty  guns.  On  the  30th  July,  1C89,  he  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Whetstone  of  the  Europa,  to  convey  the 
victuallers  destined  for  the  support  of  the  army  in  Ireland  under  the 
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Duke  of  Schomberg.  In  this  service  lie  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year,  and  also  in  that  which  ensued,  rendering  himself 
much  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  enterprising  spirit,  and 
grievously  impeded  the  cause  of  the  enemy  by  the  number  of  im- 
portant captures  he  made  from  them.  In  1691  he  was  removed  into 
the  Smyrna,  but  still  continued  to  be  employed  on  the  same  station ; 
and  in  1693  was  promoted  to  the  Assurance  of  forty-two  guns. 
This  ship  was  put  under  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent  of  Trans- 
ports, and  stationed  in  the  German  Ocean  between  Harwich  and 
other  places  or  ports  of  embarcation  and  Ostend.  He  was  in  the 
following  autumn  removed  to  the  Centurion,  in  which  ship  he  had 
great  success  against  the  enemy's  small  privateers,  having  captured 
several  of  inferior  note.  On  the  24th  February,  1694,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  prize  of  the  largest  of  four  privateers  belonging 
to  Dunkirk,  who  resolutely  resolved  to  attack  and  to  board  him;  this  the 
enemy  were  fully  able  to  have  accomplished  had  they  possessed  spirit 
and  gallantry  equal  to  that  of  Captain  Price,  as  they  carried  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men,  and  his  complement  was  only  two  hundred.  He 
continued  to  command  the  same  ship  many  years,  as  Ave  find  him  in 
the  year  1698  her  captain  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  believed 
to  have  remained  in  commission  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
William.  Not  long  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  that  is,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1703,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Somerset  of  eighty  guns;  in  this  ship  he  was  present,  in  1704,  at 
every  operation  during  that  interesting  year,  in  which  the  battle  of 
Malaga  is  to  be  particularly  remembered.  He  led  the  van  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  is  to  be  noticed  as  having  suffered  more  than  any 
other  commander  of  his  division,  having  had  thirty-one  men  killed 
and  sixty-two  wounded.  A  note  relating  to  him  occurs  in  Lediard's 
Naval  History,  which  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted,  although  in  point 
of  chronological  accuracy  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  some- 
what before  this  time. 

"  The  fleet  on  the  8th  of  May  fell  in  with  six  French  ships  of  war 
off  Cape  Palos,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Carthagena,  which  were 
chased  by  signal  from  the  admiral  by  two  ships  of  eighty  guns,  four 
of  seventy,  one  of  fifty,  and  one  of  forty;  among  these  were  the 
Somerset  commanded  by  Captain  Price,  and  the  Grafton  by  Sir 
Andrew  Leake.  In  the  course  of  the  chase  three  of  the  ships  had 
considerably  neared  the  enemy,  but  two  of  them  (the  forty-gun  ship 
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and  the  Berwick  of  seventy)  shortened  sail,  thinking  it  too  hazardous 
to  engage  the  enemy  on  such  unequal  terms.  The  headmost,  which 
was  the  Tiger  of  fifty  guns,  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  about  and 
stand  from  the  enemy." 

To  this  error  in  judgment  was  added  a  second,  which  is  related  by 
Lediard  as  extracted  from  the  Complete  History  of  Europe.  "  At  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Sir  Andrew  Leake  in  the  Grafton,  leaving  off 
chase,  made  a  signal  to  the  captains  to  come  on  board  him ;  accordingly 
our  headmost  ships  near  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
But  Captain  Price  in  the  Somerset  coming  up  in  half  an  hour  kept  on 
chasing,  only  in  passing  by  the  Grafton  he  called  to  Sir  Andrew, 
asking  him  the  reason  wThy  he  left  off  chase  so  near  the  enemy,  having 
a  long  day  before  them.  To  which  he  replied,  if  he  would  come  on 
board  he  would  know  the  reason ;  which  Price  refused,  being  an  elder 
officer.  This  made  it  unpardonable  presumption  in  Sir  Andrew  to 
make  any  signal.  But  Price,  seeing  they  were  all  brought  to  and 
would  not  follow  him,  could  not  help  doing  the  like." 

To  return,  however.  Captain  Price  continued  to  hold  the  same  com- 
mand for  many  years,  and  in  1706  was  sent  to  Lisbon  as  Commodore 
of  a  squadron  sent  thither  to  escort  an  outward  bound  fleet.  His 
force  consisted  of  two  third  and  two  fourth  rates,  English,  together 
with  six  Dutch  ships  of  the  line.  Having  taken  on  board,  at  Lisbon, 
Major-General  Stanhope,  the  Queen's  envoy  to  Charles  III.,  Colonel 
Richards  with  two  English  regiments,  and  several  companies  of 
Spanish  deserters,  he  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  in  order  to  join  Sir  John 
Leake,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
consequently  present  at  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  together  with  the 
capture  of  Carthagena,  Alicante,  and  the  islands  of  Ivica  and  Majorca. 
During  this  service  a  circumstance  occurred  too  singular  to  be 
omitted.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  to  whom,  although  no  naval  officer, 
a  commission  had  formerly  been  granted  of  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  jointly  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  now 
thought  proper  to  put  that  commission  in  force  by  hoisting  the  Union 
flag  at  the  main  topmast  head  of  the  Somerset,  and  assuming  a  com- 
mand for  which  neither  nature  designed  nor  his  education  fitted  him, 
and  which  he  soon  after  had  the  prudence  to  quit.  At  the  attack  of 
Alicante  this  ship  was  one  of  those  sent  in  under  Sir  George  Byng  to 
cannonade  the  city.  When  Sir  John  Leake  returned  to  England  with 
part  of  the  fleet,  in  the  month  of  October  following,  Captain  Price  was 
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left  under  Sir  George  Byng  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  commerce, 
and  if  necessary  co-operating  with  the  array  in  Spain  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  of  a  man,  whom  we  have 
on  no  occasion  whatever  seen  acting  otherwise  than  with  the  strictest 
attention  to  his  duty,  that  he  continued  to  render  every  service,  dili- 
gence, united  with  zeal  and  activity,  could  suggest,  or  enable  him  to 
perform.  In  the  month  of  April  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a 
prize  of  two  valuable  French  ships  bound  from  Marseilles  to  Guinea; 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Count  de  Thoulouse,  who  persisted  in  keeping 
his  ships  confined  to  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  prevented  his  achieving 
any  more  considerable  exploit.  In  the  following  summer  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  arrived  from  England  and  assumed  the  chief  command. 
With  him  he  returned  in  the  following  winter,  and  fortunately  without 
sharing  his  unhappy  fate.  After  this  escape  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  again  gone  to  sea;  but  in  reward  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  diligent 
services,  had  a  pension  of  182Z.  10s.  settled  on  him  for  life;  and  cer- 
tainly the  strictest  national  economist  cannot  think  that  provision  to 
have  been  exorbitant  or  ill-deserved.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  dying 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1709. 

Charnock  (it  will  be  observed)  gives  no  account  whatever  of  his 
origin,  birthplace,  residence,  or  place  of  burial,  but  limits  himself 
entirely  to  a  narrative  of  Captain  Price's  naval  services.  He  might 
not  probably,  writing  in  1794,  nearly  a  century  after  Price's  death, 
have  known  these  particulars  with  which  I  am  able  this  evening  to 
supplement  the  biography,  and  present  at  the  same  time  his  monu- 
mental inscription,  and  the  figure  made  to  serve  for  his  effigy.  His 
sepulchral  inscription  informs  us  that  he  was  born  at  Cardiff  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  the  parish  register  that  he  lived  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes.    The  entry  in  the  register  is  remarkably  full. 

"  The  body  of  Captain  John  Price,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  being  brought  from  thence,  was  buried  in  his  grave  within  the 
chancel,  and  his  gravestone  had  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  it  bearing  his 
own  and  his  first  wife's  names." 

The  record  in  the.  register  of  the  interment  of  his  first  wife  is: 
"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Captain  John  Price,  Commander  of  the  Centurion, 
was  buried  October  25,  1696."  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  lady's 
remains  were  brought  from  another  parish. 

There  is  a  mural  monument  of  marble  in  the  chancel  for  jiis  second 
wife,  inscribed,  "To  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Price,  second  wife  of 
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Captain  John  Price,  with  whom  she  lies  interred  near  this  place.  She 
was  daughter  of  Robert  Yates,  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Bristol;  was  married  22  February,  1699,  died  24  December,  1731." 

Her  interment  is  recorded  in  the  register  as  follows,  her  husband 
being  there  erroneously  styled  Sir  John  Price,  for  "  Sir"  was  not  the 
equivalent  for  "  Mister "  at  this  date.  "Martha  Price,  relict  of  Sir 
John  Price,  Avas  buried  in  the  chancel,  January  1,  1731-2."  So  far  as 
I  can  discover,  neither  Captain  Price  nor  his  wives  had  the  most 
remote  connection  with  the  place  in  which  they  are  buried  or  with  the 
county  of  Essex.  I  can  only  offer  a  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for 
their  interment  here.  The  church  occupies  a  commanding  site  over- 
looking the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  the  prospect  extends  far  away 
towards  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  distinguished  as  I  have  said  for  the 
large  number  of  monumental  inscriptions  chiefly  in  memory  of  naval 
officers  and  seafaring  people,  with  some  of  whom  he  was  contemporary 
and  had  served. 

Within  the  space  of  a  century  one  family  of  very  ancient  lineage 
in  that  town  gave  not  less  than  two  admirals  and  seven  or  eight  post 
captains  to  the  British  Navy,  most  of  whom  were  eminently  distinguished, 
more  especially  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Haddock  and  his  not  less  eminent 
son  Admiral  Nicholas  Haddock.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Whitaker,  who 
led  the  attack  at  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  and  his  brother  Captain  Samuel 
Whitaker,  who  was  in  the  same  engagement,  were  both  connected  with 
this  place,  and  their  wives  lie  there  interred.  Captain  Samuel  Whitaker 
was  also  flag  captain  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  perished  with  him 
on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  It  was  with  them  that  Captain  Price  returned. 
He  was  contemporary  and  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  Haddocks, 
Whitakers,  and  others  of  that  place;  Captain  Richard  Haddock,  son 
of  Sir  Richard,  was  in  fact  in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  battle  off 
Malaga,  in  which  as  we  have  seen  Captain  Price  led  the  attack.  I 
think  it  therefore  not  improbable  that  Captain  Price,  living  and  dying 
remote  from  his  ancestral  home,  might  naturally  have  selected  a  grave 
in  a  church  overlooking  the  ocean,  upon  which  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  upon  which  he  had  won  renown,  in  a  church  more- 
over where  many  naval  heroes  lay  already  interred,  and  to  which 
others  of  his  contemporaries  were  afterwards  to  follow. 

By  will  dated  1  October,  1703,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as 
late  Captain  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Harfleur,  a  command  not  mentioned 
by  Charnock,he  desires  to  be  buried  at  the  discretion  of  his  executrix, 
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without  indicating  the  place,  which  had  no  doubt  been  previously 
determined.  He  mentions  therein  his  sister  Barbara  Lee  and  six 
kinsmen  of  his  name,  five  of  whom  were  resident  in  South  Wales  and 
one  in  London,  to  whom  he  gave  legacies ;  and  made  various  charitable 
bequests  to  the  towns  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  and  to  certain  parishes 
in  Bristol;  directed  that  his  real  estate  (not  described)  should  go 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  wife's  settlement,  and  appointed  her  to  be 
executrix,  evidently  dying  without  issue. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  a  distinguished  resident 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  whose  name  and  fame  are  com- 
memorated in  the  inscription  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting 
this  evening  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 


Monday,  13th  April,  1874. 
ALFRED  WHITE,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.  read  the  following  paper,  "  On  the 
Existence  of  Anglo-Saxon  Baptismal  Names." 

Even  in  the  Christian  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  it  is  notice- 
able that,  wherever  proper  names  are  publicly  mentioned,  each  indi- 
vidual Englishman  has  one  single  appellation  only.* 

This  general  use  of  one  name  in  all  documents — in  legal  deeds 
equally  as  in  chronicles — has  led  many  persons  to  think  that  in  the 
period  following,  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity this  single  appellation  was  the  baptismal  name  of  the  individual; 
but;  if  this  were  so,  such  single  name  would  have  had  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  to  which  nomenclature  can  be  applied,  discrimination  at 
home  and  identification  abroad,  domestic  affection  and  public  respect 
being  merged  in  one  form  of  expression  merely. 

We  can  hardly,  however,  imagine  such  a  social  condition,  save 
amongst  men  in  the  simplest  state  of  barbarism,  and  this  was  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  theorist,  the  position  of  our  country  after  Christianity 

*  With  the  occasional  exception  (of  extreme  rarity  however)  where  another 
proper  name  is  added,  e.g.,  Byrhtsige  Dyrincg  (Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  499)  ;  Osgod  Clapa  (A.-Sax.  Chron.  sub  annis  1044,  1046);  JESelwald 
Moll,  rather  Moll  JESelwald,  King  of  Northumberland  (ib.  sub  anno  759)  ; 
Wulfstan  Ucca,  Osulf  Fila  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  Nos.  492,  591,  788). 
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had  been  embraced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  have  therefore  a 
right  to  inquire  whether  this  ascription  of  one  name  only  to  each 
Anglo-Saxon  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  is  so  well  accredited 
as  to  be  entitled  to  our  unhesitating  acceptance. 

This  is  the  inquiry  which  I  propose  to  prosecute. 

As  a  starting-point,  I  will  observe  that  long  before  the  epoch  at 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  the  Christian  Church  had 
established  the  rule  of  imposing  at  baptism  a  spiritual  name,  as  an 
early  historical  notice  calls  it.*  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
being  completed,  and  the  Church  firmly  and  universally  established, 
this  rule  would  be  adopted  and  enforced  in  England  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  it  would  therefore  follow, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  the  same  in  this  respect  as  that  of  the  Gallic  and  Italian 
Churches. 

*  See  a  most  learned  and  interesting  paper  of  the  Coinmcndatore  De  Rossi  in 
the  Bullettino  di  Archceologia  Crist iana,  Anno  V.  p.  6.  Eusehius  has  a  passage 
in  his  history  which  should  be  quoted  at  length  (lib.  vii.  c.  25).  "  There  were 
man}r,  I  believe,  that  had  the  name  of  John  in  common  with  the  apostle,  and 
would  so  call  themselves  from  the  especial  love  and  admiration  that  they  had  for 
him,  and  from  the  desire  of  being  (like  him)  dear  to  God,  and  in  like  manner  we 
ourselves  see  many  sons  of  the  faithful  called,  some  Peter,  some  Paul."    (to>.>.c-j;  Tt 

ofAuvuf/.ous'lctiu.vvri  <rw  arfocrToXco  vcftl^ai  yiyav'ivcu,  o'i^ioc  t-tjv  TgO;  Ikhvov  etycewnv,  xca  ro  Sa.vy-a.^av 
xctt  ^nXovv,  ccyafYiS rival  rt  opo'tui;  kuto  QovXiffQcti  vtto  rov  Kv^'iou,  icou  tyiv  1'7Tuvv/ji.icc.v  <rr,v  ocv-yiv 
9]<r<7rcc<recvTo,  uiff'ffi^  tea.)  c  Ylccv?-o;  ToXuf,  xat)       o  Ylir^o;  Iv  to7$  tojv  Tj;rcov  Tattriv  ovofJiiZ^irctC). 

So  St.  Jerome  said  that  the  Censor  Paulus  of  his  days,  who  claimed  on  that 
ground  to  be  descended  from  the  Aemilii  Pauli,  did  not  have  his  name  from 
them  but  from  the  apostle  (ex  apostolo  non  suum  nomen  assumpserat).  I  quote 
this  from  De  Rossi.  So  also  in  a  former  age  Balsamus's  spiritual  name  was 
Petrus  (pest),  and  at  the  same  period  a  sainted  bishop  of  Tortosa,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Balsamus,  had  the  baptismal  name  of  Innocentius.  See  Acta  SS.  torn. 
11,  April,  p.  483,  "  derivato  a  patre  vocabulo  Quinctius  appellabatur;  nomine 
autem  proprio,  quod  in  baptismi  gratia  acceperat,  Innocentius  dicebatur"  (from  De 
Rossi).  As  to  Christian  names,  see  also  Le  Blant's  Inscriptions  Chretien  nes 
anterieures  cm  V1IIC  siccle,  torn.  i.  p.  45,  e.g.  Renatus  in  the  case  of  men, 
Spes,  Agape,  Caritas,&ud  Piste,  in  the  case  of  women.  Cuionia  is  the  Christian 
name  of  a  martyr  in  the  third  century,  who  suffered  with  two  others  named 
Agape  and  Irene.  The  contemporary  martyrologist  (Ruinart's  Acta  Mart g rum 
Sincera,  c.  2,)  says  of  her,  "  Altera  purum  ac  splendidum  baptismatis  nitorem 
servans,  ita  ut  de  ipsa  propheticum  illud  dici  posset:  '  Lavabis  me,  et  super 
nivem  dealbabor,'  a  nive  nomen  accepit."  So  Irene  must  have  been  equally 
the  Christian  name  of  the  other  martyr.  See  also  Martigny's  Diction na  i re  des 
Antiqiiites  Ckreticnnes,  sub  "  Noms  des  premiers  Chretiens." 
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It  is  this  state  of  facts,  coupled  with  the  public  use  of  one 
name  only,  which  makes  the  theory  which  I  have  referred  to  prima 
facie  supportable.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  fair  show  of  probability, 
there  are  objections  which,  in  my  opinion,  completely  overthrow  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at. 

What  these  objections  are  I  will  state  seriatim. 

A  primary  objection  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  names  them- 
selves. They  are  (as  I  will  show)  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  sacrament. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christianity  there  grew  up  in  the 
Church  two  customs :  one  of  imposing  names  at  baptism,  the  other 
of  selecting  for  that  purpose  either  such  as  had  been  borne  by  apostles, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  or  such  words  as  reflected  the  dogmas,  the  feelings, 
the  attributes,  or  the  aspirations  of  our  faith. 

These  were  called  spiritual  names.* 

This  rule  at  the  same  time  had  a  negative  operation,  for  it  was  a 
necessary  consequence  that  it  should  exclude  from  the  sacrament  all 
names  having  exclusively  pagan  associations.  No  pagan  name,  there- 
fore, could  be  imposed  on  man  or  woman,  unless  it  were  such  as  had 
been  previously  borne  by  one  who,  having  sealed  his  adherence  to  the 
faith  by  death  or  suffering  or  eminent  profession,  had  sanctified  and 
christianised  it. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  baptismal  name  was  to  evidence  in 
the  bearer,  where  other  proof  was  not  at  hand,  his  previous  reception 
and  incorporation  in  the  Church. 

Our  own  familiar  but  beautiful  expression  —  Christian  name — now 
confined,  I  believe,  wholly  to  ourselves,  best  and  most  clearly  expresses 
the  meaning  attached  by  the  Church  to  this  holy  custom. \ 

*  The  martyr  Balsamus,  when  he  was  asked  his  name  by  the  praeses  ("  Q"is 
Jiceris")  answered  "Nomine  patcrno  Balsamus  dicor,  spirituali  vero  nomine, 
quod  in  baptismo  accepi.  Petrus  dicor."  (Ruinart's  Acta  Martyrum  Slnccra, 
c.  I.)  What  Balsamus  meant  by  saying  that  his  cognomen  was  a  paternal 
name  was  this — his  father  had  put  that  name  with  the  two  others  upon  the  register. 

f  '•'  Some  writers  attach  credit  to  a  supposed  canon  (xxx.)  of  fhe  great  Council 
of  Nicaea,  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  or  baptismal  names.  This  is  one  of  the 
Arabic  canons  attributed  to  the  Council,  and  its  Latin  translation  is  as  follows: 
'  Fideles  nomina  gentilium  filiis  suis  ne  imponant;  sed  potius  omnis  natio 
Christianorum  suis  nominibus  utatur,  imponanturque  nomina  Christianorum 
secundum  Scripturas  in  baptismo.'  These  Arabic  canons  are  however  spurious. 
They  contain  anachronisms  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  were  forged  at  the  time  of 
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We  may  thus  see  that  several  centuries  before  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  Church  had  fully  realised  the  necessity  of  restrict- 
ing within  appropriate  limits  the  selection  of  baptismal  names,  and 
had  made  the  requisite  provision,  both  negative  and  positive,  for  that 
end.  A  prevailing  custom  of  the  Church,  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
initial  rite  of  Christianity,  could  not  fail  to  be  imported  by  S. 
Augustine  into  England,  and  to  continue  to  be  practised  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Anglo-Saxons,  therefore,  were  equally  restrained  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  from  using  at  baptism  such  pagan  names  as  had 
never  been  associated  with  the  faith  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
mentioned;  at  the  same  time  it  became  obligatory  upon  them  to 
adopt  at  baptism  names  comprised  in  the  categories  indicated  by  the 
Christian  custom. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  alternative 
but  to  impose  upon  each  infant  child  on  the  occasion  of  its  baptism 
a  Christian  name,  and  no  other. 

This  being  so,  the  first  question  is,  can  the  proper  names  *  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  great  abundance, 
be  brought  within  that  category  ?  In  other  words,  do  they  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  custom  ?  A  list  of  the  most  frequent 
and  most  favoured  of  these  names  will  best  and  most  surely  answer 
this  question.  Names  compounded  of  war,  mentioned  directly  or 
referred  to  indirectly,  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
appellatives.  Women  even  took  their  share  of  them.  The  following 
will  show  the  special  indoles  of  this  nomenclature.  They  are  all 
taken  from  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  their  genuine- 
ness is  therefore  unimpeachable  :  — 

the  Crusades  in  the  interest  of  the  Maronite  hierarchy.  When  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  sixteenth  century  some  learned  men  supported  their  genuineness, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  this  that  a  synod  of  Bordeaux  drew  up  a 
canon  founded  on  the  Arabic  xxx.''  For  this  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion I  am  indebted  to  the  profound  and  varied  learning  of  that  eminent  scholar 
P.  Le  Page  Kenouf,  Esq.,  who  also  elucidated  this  question  some  little  time  ago 
in  The  Academy,  a  journal  in  which  research  always  finds  a  ready  and  welcome 
reception. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  called  these  names  proper  names.  iElfric 
the  grammarian  says  in  his  grammar  (Somner's  edition,  p.  4),  "  Sume  synd 
agene  naman,  swa  is  Eadgar,  Dunstan.''  Beda  uses  the  same  term  (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  iv.  c,  8.)  "  Proprio  earn  nomine  quasi  prajsentem  alloqucns  Eadgid,  Eadgid, 
Eadgid." 
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Wihtgar  , 
iEscheard 
Ecgheard  . 
Heremod  . 
Wigraid  . 
Ordlaf  . 
Wighelm  . 
Wig^egn  . 
Ecgwin 
^Escwig  . 
Osgar 
Sigefer^  . 
iEftelgar  . 
Oswig 
Herman  . 
WalSeof  . 
W*el5eof  . 
Sigeward  . 
Sigeberht  . 
WigferS  . 
Brih twig  . 


agile  at  his  weapon. 

hard  spear. 

hard  edge. 

war-mind. 

war-counsel. 

sword-relic. 

war-crown. 

war-servant. 

edge-victory. 

spear-war. 

noble  weapon. 

victory- souled. 

noble  weapon. 

divine  in  war. 

warrior. 

slaughter-thief. 

victory-keeper, 
victory-bright, 
war-souled, 


war-bright. 


Warlike  references  such  as  I  have  given  form  an  enormous 
catalogue  of  themselves;  but  numerous  and  ever-recurring  as  they 
are  they  do  not  exhaust  the  barbarian  vocabulary.  There  is  another 
class  of  names  even  more  offensive,  and  which  must  be  taken  also  to 
refer  to  war,  and  to  war  in  its  most  Satanic  form — raids  upon  the 
few,  the  unwarned,  and  the  defenceless.  I  mean  the  names  com- 
pounded of  wulf  (wolf),  the  obscene  beast  of  the  uplands  and  hills  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 


Wulfhere  . 
Wulflaf  . 
Wulfric  . 
Cenewulf  . 
Wulfrsed  . 
iEthelwulf 
E  eg  wulf  . 
Wulfwig  . 
Heathowulf 


war-wolf, 
relic  of  wolves, 
powerful  wolf, 
keen  wolf, 
wolf-judgment, 
noble  wolf, 
edge-wolf, 
wolf  of  war. 
battle-wolf. 
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WulffiriS  .  . 

.    (a  female  name)  wolf- violence. 

Eadwulf  . 

.    prosperous  wolf. 

Ordwulf  . 

edge-wolf. 

Garwulf  . 

.  weapon-wolf. 

Ealdwulf  . 

.    old  wolf. 

Eardwulf  . 

.    earth  (or  cave)  wolf. 

Denewulf  . 

.  valley-wolf. 

Werewulf . 

.  were-wolf. 

Wulfhelm 

.  crown-wolf. 

Wulfsige  . 

.  victory-wolf. 

Sigwulf  . 

do. 

Brihtwulf 

.    bright  wolf. 

Osulf 

.    divine  wolf. 

Kingulf  . 

.  circle-wolf. 

Wulfring  . 

do. 

Wulfgeat  . 

.    wolf  in  gait. 

Wulf     •  . 

.  wolf. 

Wulfweard 

.    wolf -protector. 

Wulfheah 

.    high  wolf. 

Wulf  run  . 

.    wolf  secrecy. 

Wulfgyfu . 

.    (a  female  name)  wolf-gift. 

Saswulf 

.  sea-wolf. 

Tirwulf  . 

.  glory-wolf.* 

These  names  apply  to  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  as  well  as  laymen. 
WigSegn,  Denewulf,  Werewulf,  Ecglaf,  Alwig,  Aldwulf,  Herewald 
are  all  bishops  whose  names  appear  in  Kemble's  Codex.  Other  such 
names  of  archbishops  and  bishops  figure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  We  have  even  a  bishop  who  glorified  himself  in  the 
name  of  Attila.  iEtla  he  called  himself,  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
idiom.f 

I  intentionally  use  the  word  glorify,  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the 

*  The  Anglo-Saxons  seemed  to  have  stopped  short  of  "wulfheort,"  wolf-heart. 
They  appreciated  all  that  animal's  qualities  but  his  feelings.  They  admired  and 
commemorated  his  walk,  his  judgment,  his  circumspection,  his  secrecy,  his 
warlike  disposition,  and  his  courage,  but  not  his  heart.  Ca3dmon  uses  the  com- 
pound, but  always  in  a  bad  sense,  v.  3634,  ">a  onwoc  wulfheort;"  ib.  y.  3653, 
"  wulfheort  cyning." 

f  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 
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last  days  of  their  dynasty  evinced  an  unmeasured  admiration  for  these 
names.* 

Some  names  make  an  allusion  to  the  boulder  stones  of  old 
Germany  and  Friesland,  pointing  most  probably  to  the  chivalry  of  a 
leader  who  stands  distinct  and  eminent  among  his  meaner  fellows. 
Of  these  we  have — 

Wigstan   .  .  .a  stone  of  war. 

Winstan   .  .  .a  stone  of  victory. 

iElfstan    .  .  .    the  elf-stone. 

Wulfstan  .  .    the  wolf-stone. 

Others  are  compounded  of  a  set  of  beings  once  familiar  to  their 
mythology,  and  perhaps  still  believed  in — the  elves.  We  may 
pardon  the  Anglo-Saxons  these  romantic  and  graceful  allusions,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  their  Christianity. 


iElfrsed  . 

.    elf-judgment  (or  discourse). 

^Elfric 

.    powerful  elf. 

^Elfhere  . 

elf  of  war. 

jElfwald  . 

.  forest-elf. 

.Elfheah  . 

.    high  elf. 

iElfgifu    .  . 

(a  female  name)  elf-gift. 

^Elfsige  . 

.  victory-elf. 

.    (a  female  name)  elf-force. 

iElfweard 

.  elf-guardian. 

^Elfhelm  . 

.  elf-crown. 

elf  of  war. 

zElfwine  . 

.    pleasant  elf. 

^Elfgeat  . 

.    elf  in  gait. 

^Elfgar  . 

.    elfin  weapon. 

iElfhild  . 

elfin  war. 

^Elfsige  . 

elfin  victory.  • 

*  Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  ii.  p.  308,  a.d.  956,  King  Eadwig  says  "claro  insighitus 
nomine  JElfhere;"  ib.  p.  376,  A.D.  962,  Eadgar  says  of  his  chamberlain  (burftegn) 
Titstan,  "  qui  ab  hujusce  patriae  gnosticis  nobili  Titstan  nuncupatur  yocabulo;" 
ib.  p.  393,  "  nobili  Winstan  appellatur  vocabulo;"  ib.  p.  424,  A.D.  966,  "  cuidam 
matrone  ingenue  que  mihi  (i.  e.  King  Eadgar)  affinitate  mundialis  cruoris  con- 
juncta  est,  que  ab  istius  patrie  gnosticis  eleganti  JElfgifu  appellatur  vocamme;" 
ib.  p.  394,  A.D.  963,  "  cuidam  duci  mihi  (King  Eadgar)  valde  fideli,  qui  ab 
hujusce  patriae  gnosticis  nobili  Gunnere  appellatur  vocabulo." 
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Now  I  think  that  most  persons  will  be  of  opinion  that  these  names 
plainly  repugn  the  commandment  of  the  Church.  They  are  not  names 
of  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  or  confessors  They  are  not  names  of 
Christians,  or  of  Christian  virtues  and  beliefs.  They  are  objectionable 
also -on  positive  grounds,  for  they  express  and  magnify  paganism,  war, 
and  wanton  unmodified  savagery.  As,  thus,  none  of  these  names  are 
such  as  the  Church  could  sanction  or  adopt,  it  is  a  certain  and  neces- 
sary conclusion  that,  though  they  are  found  as  sole  and  single  appella- 
tions, they  are  not  baptismal  names. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  sufficient  presumption  against  the  common 
ascription,  if  all  other  proof  were  wanting.  But  fortunately  we  are 
not  confined  to  mere  negation;  there  is 'affirmative  evidence  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  purely  Christian  name,  though  this  evidence 
has  hitherto,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  escaped  the  attention  of 
antiquaries. 

In  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (lib.  v.  c.  7),  Beda  describes  the 
journey  of  Ceadwealla  the  West  Saxon  King  to  .Rome,  and  his  bap- 
tism and  death  in  that  city,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Etenim  illo  perveniens,  pontificatum  agente  Sergio,  baptizatus 
est  die  sancto  Sabbati  paschalis,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  sexcen- 
tesimo  octuagesimo  nono;  et  in  albis  adhuc  positus  languore  cor- 
reptus  duodecimo  calendarum  Maiarum  die  solutus  a  carne,  et  bea- 
torum  est  regno  sociatus  in  coelis.  Cui  etiam  tempore  baptismatis 
papa  memoratus  Petri  nomen  imposuerat,  ut  beatissimo  apostolorum 
principi,  ad  cujus  sacratissimum  corpus  a  finibus  terrae  pio  ductus 
aniore  venerat,  etiam  nominis  ipsius  consortio  jungeretur.  Qui  in 
ejus  quoque  ecclesia  sepultus  est,  et,  jubente  pontifice,  epitaphium  in 
ejus  monumento  scriptum,  in  quo  et  memoria  devotionis  ipsius  fixa 
persecula  maneret,  et  legentes  quoque  vel  audientes  exemplum  facti 
ad  studium  religionis  accenderet." 

Coming  there  (i.e.  to  Rome),  Sergius  being  Pontiff,  he  was  bap- 
tized on  the  Paschal  Saturday  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  689,  and 
being  in  albis  {i.e.  the  white  garments  of  the  newly  baptized) 
seized  with  sickness  on  the  12th  day  before  the  calends  of  May 
{i.e.  the  20th  of  April),  he  was  released  from  the  flesh,  and  was 
associated  with  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  The  before- 
mentioned  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  had  imposed  upon  him 
the  name  of  Petrus,  that  in  the  fellowship  of  that  name  he  might 
be  joined  with  the  most  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whose 
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most  holy  body  he  had  come,  led  by  pious  love,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  He  was  buried  in  his  (Peter's)  church,  and  by  the  command 
of  the  Pontiff  an  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  monument,  in  which 
both  the  memory  of  his  devotion  should  remain  fixed  for  ages,  and 
the  example  of  the  action  should  inflame  readers  and  hearers  to  an 
earnest  desire  after  religion." 

The  epitaph  is  given  by  the  historian.  It  repeats  the  assertion  as 
to  the  King's  baptism: 

"  Petrumque  vocari 
Sergius  antistes  jussit." 

There  is  also  an  addition  in  prose  at  the  end,  which  is  most  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  our  subject,  for,  if  adequately  understood,  it 
removes  all  doubt  of  the  fact. 

The  words  of  the  addition  are,  "  Hie  depositus  est  Caedual,  qui  et 
Petrus,  rex  Saxonum  "  (i.  e.  Here  has  been  laid  Ceadwealla,  King  of 
the  (Saxons).  The  words  "  qui"  et,"  here  used,  are  a  received  and 
conventional  phrase  in  force  in  the  Roman  empire,  meaning  that 
the  name  with  which  they  are  coupled  is  a  sigjium,  that  is,  one 
over  and  above  those  three  which  by  the  civil  law  each  freeman  was 
bound  to  bear,  this  supernumerary  name  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  others. 

Though  the  King's  case  is  the  only  one  which  I  can  adduce  where  a 
Christian  name  is  itself  given,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  the 
evidence  of  the  baptism  at  which  it  was  imposed,  there  is  another  in- 
stance in  the  same  history  of  a  saint's  name  being  found  borne  in 
conjunction  with  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  proper  name,  and  the  saint's 
name  in  this  instance,  as  we  shall  see,  must  be  understood,  on  the 
construction  of  Beda's  words,  to  indicate  a  baptismal  name.  At  an 
earlier  period  (a.d.  653)  in  the  same  history  he  thus  refers  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  his  own  monastery  of 
Jarrow  : — "  adolescens  nomine  Bisceop,  cognomento  Benedictus,  de 
nobilibus  Anglorum."  (lib.  v.  c.  19.) 

Though  the  same  personage  subsequently,  as  I  have  said,  became  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  the  words  of  Beda,  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
construction,  mean  that  he  had  the  two  names  in  question  before  his 
clericate,  and  in  the  order  which  this  passage  gives  them. 

This  being  so,  we  have  in  Bisceop  *  Benedictus  the  thegn  (de  nobili- 

*  This  is  a  pure  and  antique  Anglo-Saxon  name.  Its  derivation  has  no  con- 
nection with  episcopns. 
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bus  Anglorum)  another  example  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  name, 
and  of  its  post-position,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  King. 

I  have  distinguished  Bisceop  Benedictus  the  thegn  from  Bisceop 
Benedictus  the  abbot,  because  the  name  Benedictus,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  laic  must  be  a  Christian  name,  might  in  the  other  condition  be 
a  spiritual  name  assumed  or  given  on  the  occasion  of  ordination, 
and  therefore  any  such  conjunction  of  names  in  the  cases  of  priests, 
monks,  or  bishops,  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  baptismal  names  of 
laymen. 

But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  these  two  cases  of  the  King  and  the 
thegn  (the  only  cases  which  I  can  adduce)  as  expressing  the  general 
law  applicable  to  all  Englishmen,  not  as  isolated  and  exceptional  cases 
applicable  to  themselves  only  and  no  others.  The  narrative  of  the 
King's  baptism  and  his  reception  of  a  baptismal  name  raises  no  pre- 
sumption that  the  latter  circumstance  is  told  by  the  historian  because 
a  baptismal  name  was  itself  an  exception  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  England.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  obviously  mentions 
these  facts  because  the  baptism  of  an  English  regulus  by  the  head  of 
the  Western  Church  was  a  special  circumstance,  meriting  especial 
mention  in  the  first  English  Church  History. 

Again,  the  great  name  imposed  at  this  baptism  had  its  special 
interest,  also  deserving  mention  for  itself  alone.  For  both  these  reasons 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  repeats  out  of  Beda  the  full  particulars  of 
Ceadwealla's  christening,*  though  it  disdains  to  tell  us  under  what 
name  King  Guthram  was  baptized,  even  while  it  records  his  baptism,  f 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  sub  anno  688:  "  And  >y  ilcan  geare  Ceadwealla  for  to 
Rome,  and  fulluht  onfeng,  fram  >am  papan,  and  se  Papa  hine  het  Petrus." 
(And  in  the  same  year  Ceadwealla  went  to  Rome  and  received  baptism  from  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  called  him  Petrus.) 

f  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that  when  the  Dane  Guthram  was  baptized 
he  was  christened  iEthelstan.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pauli  (in  his  Life  of  King 
iElfred)  asserts  so.  But  this  assertion  is  as  crude  as  many  others  made  by  him. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicler  and  Asser  (the  only  early  authorities)  simply  say 
that  the  Dane  was  baptized.  It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  Guthram 
assumed  with  his  new  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  a  new  name — an  English  name — 
and  used  it  on  his  coins.  This  name,  however,  was  like  any  other  Anglo-Saxon 
proper  name.  It  was  entirely  different  in  quality  from  a  baptismal  name.  So 
the  Norman  lady  Emma,  upon  her  marriage  to  the  last  JEthelred,  did,  or  rather 
was  compelled  to  do,  precisely  the  same  thing.  She  took  the  English  name 
^Elfgifu.  (A.  S.  Chron.  A.D.  1035  and  1052.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dip.  Nos.  727,  728.) 
As  the  Norman  princess  was  quite  as  good  a  Christian  as  any  of  her  new 
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Further,  if  one  king  received  a  name  at  the  sacrament,  another  king 
also  would  take  a  name  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and,  if  one 
thegn  was  named  at  his  baptism,  any  other  and  all  other  thegns  would 
be  equally  invested  with  baptismal  appellations. 

It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  what  we  know  of  these  two 
personages  applies  equally  to  all  others. 

This  point  being  settled,  I  will  return  to  the  other  and  remaining 
question,  viz.  the  position  of  the  name. 

The  two  instances  of  the  King  and  Bisceop  Benedictus  have  shown 
tbat  the  baptismal  name  was  postfixed  not  prefixed  to  the  proper 
name,  as  it  now  is  and  has  been  for  many  centuries  in  all  Christian 
countries,  save  only  Hungary.* 

This  post  position  was  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  existing 
civil  system  of  names  in  the  empire.  By  this  system  a  set  of  three 
names  was  required  to  be  given  and  registered  in  the  case  of  every 
free-born  child  within  a  certain  number  of  days  from  its  birth.  Of 
these  three  names  f  the  first  (praenomen*)  was  meant  for  domestic  use, 
distinguishing  one  child  from  another  in  the  circle  of  home.  The 
second  name  (nomen)  was  the  name  of  the  gens,  the  clan  to  which  the 
child's  family  belonged,  and  so  discriminated  men  into  larger  masses. 

subjects,  this  name  of  iElfgifu  could  not  have  been  conferred  on  her  at  baptism. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  the  occasion  or  the  necessity  for  this  addition  in 
some  peculiarity  of  the  rules  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Court;  probably  the  lingering 
pride  of  an  effete  barbarism,  which  still  believed  that  these  names  were  noble 
and  imposing,  dictated  this  rule. 

*  My  gifted  friend  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  tells  me  that  this  custom  is  preserved  in 
Hungary,  e.g.  Vambery  Emil,  Kossuth  Louis,  &c.  He  also  informs  me  that  in  a 
part  of  Northern  Italy  the  peasants  still  practise  it.  Some  of  our  own  rustics 
also  regard  the  modern  surnames  as  names  which  in  point  of  importance  priment 
the  Christiauname.  They  call  the  surname  (the  same  informant  tells  me)  the 
gradely  name. 

f  All  three  names  were  put  on  the  register.  See  an  interesting  passage  (which 
I  have  not  seen  quoted)  in  Julius  Capitolinus's  Life  of  the  Three  Gordiani 
(Aug.  Scriptores,  Peter's  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31).  "Jam  illud  satis  constat 
quod  filium,  Gordianum  nomine,  AnLonini  signo  inlustraverit,  cum  apud  prsefectum 
ierarii  more  Romano  professus  filium  publicis  actis  ejus  nomen  insereret."  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  two  cognomina  were  registered  in  this  case 
instead  of  the  usual  one.  See  Festus  and  Plutarch,  quoted  by  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  102, 
where  the  names  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  See  as  to  the  prcenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen,  Zell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-106.  In  speaking  of  three  names  only  I  do 
not  ignore  the  polyonomy  of  the  latter  age  of  the  Empire,  but  that  was  an  abuse 
and  a  pretension,  not  a  law.    See  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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The  third  name  (cognomen)  was  that  which  distinguished  one  individual 
from  another  in  the  world's  intercourse. 

Of  these  names  the  first  was  always  voluntary,  the  second  was 
hereditary,  and  the  third  after  the  first  age  of  the  Empire  was  as 
voluntary  as  the  first. 

.  These  three  names  were  required  by  the  law,  and  were  all  that  the 
law  required.  Any  after -acquired  name,  whether  assumed  or  im- 
posed, was  never  registered,  was  ignored  by  the  law  however  recog- 
nised by  society,  and  when  so  recognised  or  adopted  was  postfixed  to 
all  the  three.  This  second  cognomen,  as  it  really  was,  was  in  constant 
though  limited  use,  and  had  its  distinguishing  name,  viz.  signum*  as 
I  have  before  said. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  nomenclature  of  Europe  as  regarded 
the  whole  of  its  population,  Christian  as  well  as  pagan. 

But  there  was  this  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan 
divisions  of  the  empire.  While  the  pagan  only  occasionally  employed 
the  signum,  using  it  as  an  indulgence  of  the  civil  law  for  caprice 
merely,  the  Christians  employed  it  always,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
law  to  themselves  of  their  own  making,  viz.  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  Christian  custom  before  mentioned. 

With  this  view  the  faithful  had  availed  themselves  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  civil  law,  which  permitted  the  use  of  the  signum,  and  had  made 
of  the  baptismal  name  that  fourth  and  post-fixed  appellation  which 
went  by  that  name,f  and  Beda  testifies,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 

*  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  The  signum  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  change  of  the  name  Saul  for  Paulus  has 
created  unnecessary  difficulties,  for  it  admits  of  a  very  easy  explanation.  The 
apostle  being  a  born  civ  is  JRomanus  (see  his  remark  to  Lysias,  Acts,  xxii.  28) 
had  his  three  names  on  the  register  of  his  civitas.  Of  these  his  cognomen  was 
the  Jewish  name  Saul.  This  was  commonly  the  case.  Our  own  countryman 
Cogidubnus  when  he  was  legate  of  Britain,  for  which  he  must  have  qualified 
by  becoming  a  Roman  citizen,  was  "  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus."  (See 
Hiibner's  Roman  Inscriptions  in  Britain,  ins.  11,  p.-  18.)  St.  Paul  in 
addition  to  his  cognomen  proper,  a  name  of  his  own  tribe,  had  a  signum 
(Acts,  xiii.  9,)  a  qwi  et  (id.  la.vXos  Ti,  o  kbu  n^Xo;")  viz.  the  Roman 
name  Paulus.  This  second  cognomen,  being  Gentile,  was  put  forward  by 
him  in  his  intercourse  with  Gentiles,  in  other  words,  with  the  imperial  world. 
Consequently,  while  his  jjrcenomcn  and  nomen  are  lost  to  us,  this  has  been 
preserved. 

f  This  is  the  practice  followed  in  the  Catacombs.  (See  Martigny's  JDic- 
tionnaire  des  Antiqvites  Chretiennes,  pp.  452,  453,  noms  dcs  premiers  cbre- 
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same  rule  of  post-position  was  followed  in  England  before  and  during 
his  days. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  moreover,  that  this  rule,  though 
borrowed  from  the  continent,  was  exactly  applicable  to  the  state  of 
things  existing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  Anglo-Saxon  family  imposed  a 
name  of  their  old  German  fashion  upon  the  infant  as  it  lay  in  the 
cradle.  This  was  always  a  single  appellation.  It  was  the  choice  and 
selection  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  child,  and  was  not  inherited  from  the 
father.* 

tiens,  2e  classe  noms  exclusivement  Chretiens,  sec.  6.)  Besides  this  evidence  there 
is  the  famous  inscription  of  the  second  or  third  century,  found  at  Ostia  by 
Visconti,  and  first  published  and  illustrated  by  him  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
(serie  6,  vol.  x.  pp.  221-2),  and  afterwards  commented  upon  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
Bnllettino,  v.  67,  68,  et  seqq.    The  inscription  is — 

DM 

M.  ANNEO  PAVLO  PETRO 
M.  ANNEVS  PAVLVS  FILIO  CARISSIMO. 
De  Rossi  says  in  the  Memoir  which  I  have  just  referred  to:  "I  loro  cognomi 
imperiosamente  esigono  che  li  ascriviamo  fra  i  fedeli."  This  I  have  said  was 
the  rule  and  the  practice.  Two  notable  exceptions,  however,  are  found  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  greatest  fathers  of  the  Western  Church.  Saint  Augustin,  having 
been  converted  and  baptized  by  Saint  Ambrose,  took  the  Gentilitial  name  of  the 
latter —  Aurelius — and  prefixed  it  to  his  own  names.  See  an  article  by  Cavedoni, 
reproduced  by  De  Rossi  in  his  Bullettino,  anno  iii.  pp.  15,  16.  Saint  Cyprian 
being  converted  and  baptized  by  Caecilius,  a  priest,  took  his  name — a  nomen — 
Caecilius,  and  called  himself  Caecilius  Cyprianus  instead  of  Thascius  Cyprianus, 
his  legal  nomen  and  cognomen.  But  this  substitution  only  held  good  amongst 
the  Christians,  for  when  Saint  Cyprian  was  arraigned  before  the  provincial 
Court,  and  interrogated  preliminarily  as  usual  by  the  praeses,  the  latter  ad- 
dressed him  as  Thascius  Cyprianus:  "  Tu  es  Thascius  Cyprianus,"  to  which  the 
Saint  replied  "  Ego  sum."  (Acta  proconsularia.)  For  further  information 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bullettino  of  the  Commendatore  De  Rossi.  The 
absorbing  interest  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  the  profound  learning  and 
admirable  judgment  evinced  in  their  treatment,  render  this  publication  a  work 
a  i)  art. 

*  King  Eadred  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  v.  p.  S21)  says  of  a  thegn  "  qui 
ab  incunabulis  suae  infantilitatis,  non  fortuitu  sed  voluntate  parentum  nomen 
accepit  Wulfric."  Again,  it.  p.  335,  the  very  same  words  are  used.  King 
Eadwig  (ib.  p.  399,  A.D.  958)  refers  to  one  of  his  own  thegns  in  these  words 
"  fidelissimus  minister,  qui  ab  incunabulis  suae  infantilitatis  nomen  accepit 
Wulfric."  So  again  in  Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  vi.  p.  170,  A.D.  1015,  a  bishop  is 
mentioned  "  qui  ab  ipsis  suae  cunabulis  infantiae  Beorhtwcald  nuncupatur  voci- 
tamine." 
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Such  continued  to  be  the  English  custom  so  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy  lasted.  The  baptismal  name,  therefore,  as  it  suc- 
ceeded the  proper  name  in  point  of  time,  so  in  order  of  position  it 
was  posterior  to  it. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  however,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  names  were  changed.  The .  Christian  name  took  the  first  place, 
and  the  proper  name  came  next.  More  than  this,  the  Christian  name, 
which  had  been  so  systematically  excluded  in  Saxon  times  from  all 
public  mention,  shook  off  the  old  neglect  and  took  its  befitting  place 
in  history  and  legal  record. 

In  a.d.  1075  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  historian,  was  born  and 
baptized,  receiving  at  the  font  the  name  Ordericus  from  his  godfather, 
the  priest  who  baptized  him.* 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  the  old  practice,  and  the  next 
centuries  give  us  Edward  Grim,  the  chronicler  of  Becket,  and  Stephen 
Harding,  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux/f  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  proper  name 
still  holding  its  ground  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  when  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  sections  into  which  our  surnames  are 
divisible. 

As  this  latter  fact,  which  is  little  known,  or  rather  is  not  known  at 
all,  bears  testimony  to  what  I  have  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  the 

That  the  relatives  (magas)  were  the  persons  who  gave  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
is  quite  clear.  A  deed,  of  the  year  995  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dij).  vol.  iii.  p.  290)  says 
"  Cuidam  dilectissimo  mihi  ministro,  cui  parentelas  nobilitas  Wlfric  indidit 
nomen."  The  name  thus  imposed  is  afterwards  published  to  and  received 
by  the  world  at  large.  This  public  reception  is  referred  to  in  deeds,  viz.,  in 
Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  v.  p.  301,  "  Quern  vulgares  solito  usu  JEthelgeard 
appellant." 

^Elfric  (Homilies,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  Thorpe's  edition)  observes  upon  the  strange 
custom  which  had  existed  amongst  the  Romans  that  a  son  should  inherit  his 
father's  name : — "  Ac  hit  wses  swa  gewunelic  on  bam  timan  baet  rice  men  sceopon 
heorum  bearnum  naman  be  him  sylfum,  J?set  hit  waere  gebuht  baes  be  mare 
gemynd  bses  fasder,  bast  ba  se  sunue  his  yrfenuma  wass  geciged  bass  fseder 
naman;"  i.e.  but  it  was  customary  in  those  times  that  powerful  men  formed  for 
their  children  names  (taken)  from  themselves,  that  the  commemoration  of  the 
father  might  appear  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  son  his  heir  was  called  by  the 
father's  name. 

*  Ordericus  Vitalis,  lib.  xiii.  c.  45. 

f  So  in  the  "Magnus  Rotulus  Scaccarii  JVormannia?,  A.D.  1180,"  edited  by 
Stapleton,  we  have  "  Thomas  Malore  "  (p.  3),  "  Johannes  Bigot  "  (p.  19),  &c.  &c. 
In  the  "  Magni  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normannice,  A.D.  1184,"  (in  the  same  vol.  p. 
119,)  is  "  "Rob.  Coete." 
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Anglo-Saxon  proper  name,  viz.  that  it  never  was  a  baptismal  name, 
I  will,  as  part  of  my  evidence,  submit  to  the  reader  a  comparative 
table  of  English  surnames  and  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names,  in  sufficient 
numbers  at  least  to  illustrate  fully  this  neglected  point  of  history. 


Addy,         "  Addi  comes."    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  "jEddi 
Addison,       cantandi  magister."    lb.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
Eddison 

Biggs         Bygga.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  89. 

Binns  Bynna,  Beonna.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  pp.  193,211. 

Bond  Bond,  see  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Ely,  post. 

Bull  Bola.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  220. 

Bate, Bates  Bata,  Thorpis  Analecta,  p.  18.  .  . 

Banting      Banta,  Banting,  the  old  possessive  case,  meaning  the  son 

of  Banta.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  163. 
Bertram      Berhtram.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
Bibb  Bibba  "  on  Bibban  porne."    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  vi. 

p.  156. 

Blount        Blunt.    See  Bluntesham  (the  Book  of  Ely),  now  Blunts- 
hara. 

Bott,  Botta.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

Botting 

Bunn,         "  Bunningfald."    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  1243— the  old 

B mining       possessive  case. 
Cade  Cada.    "  Wulfricus  cognomine  Cada,"  the  transcriber  of 

the  Psalms  published  by  Thorpe. 
Cobb  Cobbandene.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  v.  p.  265. 

Creed       .  Creoda.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
Cuff  Cuffa.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

Dolman       "  Dolemannes  beorh."    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  655. 
Dodd  Dodda.    "  Dodding  hyrne"  (the  old  possessive).  Kemble's 

Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  174.    Ib.  vol.  vi.  p.  196.  Ib. 

vol.  iv.  p.  71. 

Deering       Dyrincg.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
Ede  Eada.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

Epps  Eoppa.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p,  65, 

Eve  Eafa,  a  tritavus  of  King  iElfred.    Asscr.    Also  a  dux 

Merciorum.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 
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Fubb  Fobban  wyll.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  698. 

Frewen       Freawine,  an  ancestor  of  Cerdic  (A.  S.  Chiton,  a.d.  552). 
Asser. 

Goding       Godincg.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
Goodred      Godraed,  the  name  of  a  thegn  in  the  poem  of  ByrhtnotS. 
Grubb         Grobbesdene.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  v.  p.  126. 
Herbert       Hereberht.     Vita  Sancti  Cuthberti,  Stevenson's  edition, 

vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
Herrick       Hereric.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 
Herring       Here  wine.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
Hickman     Hiceman,  li  Hicemannesstan."    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol. 

iii.  No.  643. 

Hobbs         Oba.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
Hood  Huda.  Asser. 

Kidd  Cydda.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  Nos.  159,  172. 

Knibb  Cnebba.    Hen.  Hauting,  lib.  ii,    (A.  S.  Chronicle,  a.d. 

755.) 

Ladd  Ladda.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  vi.  p.  210. 

Leafe  Leofa.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  iii.  No.  585. 

Lill  Lill,  "  Lilies  beam."   Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  iii.  No.  595. 

Lilla.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
Manning     name  of  moneyer.    See  Ruding. 
Pender        Pendher.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
Peade         Peada.    {A.  S.  Chron.  a.d.  657.) 
Peat  Peota.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  No.  266. 

Pitcher       Piceresham.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip  No.  289. 
Pile  Pilia.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  492. 

Pitt  Piott.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  No.  220. 

Pott  Putta.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

Snook         Snocca.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  and  No.  1083. 

Snocc,  "  Snoces  cumb."    Ib.  Nos.  399  and  402. 
Siggs  Sicga.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

Sugg  *         Sucga,    "  Sucgan  graf."    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  No.  441. 
Tate  Tata.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  No.  332. 

Tidd  "  Tydi  presbyter."     Vita  Sci.  Cuthberti.  Opera  Hisiorica 

Ven.  Bed.  edit.  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
Tott  Totta.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Todd  Tuda.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.   Tudda.  Kemble's 

Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  No  220. 

p 
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Waller        Wealhhere.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.Yol.  i.  No.  235. 
Wills  Willa.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  159,  and  vol.  iii  p. 

404. 

Whiting     Hwiting.    Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  No  241. 

Instances  like  these  of  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names  now  remaining 
as  English  surnames  may  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  wearying  to  the 
reader ;  for  of  the  four  sections  of  our  surnames — which,  besides  these, 
embrace  names  of  locality,  professions,*  and  qualities — these  form  the 
largest.  The  examples  which  I  have  given  are  selected  because, 
though  frequent  among  English  appellations,  they  have  never  been 
Christian  names,f  and  therefore  sufficiently  prove  my  position. 

Other  proper  names  found  belonging  to  our  countrymen  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  though  of  an  entirely  different  category,  equally 
support  my  contention.  The  names  to  which  I  now  allude,  although 
found  in  England,  are  demonstrably  Roman  or  Italian — cognomina  and 
nomina.  These  were,  of  course,  appellations  of  the  Roman  colonists 
of  Britain  and  their  descendants,  and  had  survived  with  their  bearers 
into  later  times.  None  of  these  names  had  ever  been  consecrated  to 
Christianity  through  the  martyrdom  or  sufferings  of  their  bearers,  but 
had  always  remained  Gentile,  and  as  such  were  outside  the  rule  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  these  names  have  been  preserved  in  their  true 
and  original  forms,  unimpaired  and  unmodified  by  their  circulation 
amongst  the  barbarians. 

The  East  Anglian  regal  name  of  Anna  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Beda.  This  is  a  purely  Italian  Gentilitial  nomen.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  is  addressed  "  A.  Annae  militi,"  a  legionary  who  lived 
before  the  law  of  Caracalla,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  Latin  or 
Italian  birth.J 

A  miles  regis  (king's  thegn)  of  Edwin  of  Northumberland  was 
named  Bassus.§ 

*  Among  the  names  of  professions  are  many  that  were  given  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  e.g.  Kemp  (cempa,  a  warrior),  Hunt  (Hunta,  a  huntsman), 
Bowker  (beocere,  a  beekeeper  of  the  Lord's  ham  or  estate),  Churchward  (cyrice 
weard,  a  sacristan),  Booker  (bocere,  a  writer,  whether  author  or  transcriber,  &c.) 

|  I  mean  in  this  assertion  only  that  these  names  have  never  been  found  as 
Christian  names  at  any  ancient  epoch.  After  the  Reformation  the  custom  came 
in  of  giving  surnames  for  Christian  names  at  the  font. 

X  See  Cod.  Inst.  12,  tit.  35,  c.  1. 

§  Beda's  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  sub  A.D. 
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Cotta,  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Aurelia,*  is  found  in  Essex  and 
Mercia  as  the  name  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  thegn.  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip. 
vol.  i.  pp.  60  and  101.) 

The  proper  name  Luca  occurs  as  belonging  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman.  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  iv.  p.  300,  No  967,  "on  J?set  gerad 
pe  j>set  stande  be  wit  beforan  bam  ealdormen  Lucan,"  &c.)  This  is 
not  the  apostolic  Lucas,  itself  a  corruption  of  Lucius,  but  a  real  Roman 
cognomen.  We  find  in  Hiibner's  Corpus  Inscrip.  Brit.  "  M.  Lucca,"  as 
the  praenomen  and  cognomen  of  a  potter  (p.  271,  ins.  1336,  57.  6.) 
Again,  we  find  in  the  same  collection  the  same  cognomen  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  and  with  one  "  c  "  only — "  Lucae."  (Ib.  p.  302,  ins. 
1337,  46.) 

East  Anglia  gives  us  two  Roman  names  of  enormous  interest — 
Maccus  and  Tucca.  Byrhtnoth,  the  famous  ealdorman  of  East  Anglia, 
had  a  thegn  who  possessed  the  first  name.  The  contemporary  poem 
that  records  the  battle  of  Maldon  says — 

'    basr  stodon  mid  Wulfstane, 
wigan  unforhte, 
JElfere  and  Maccus, 
modige  twegen. 

(Thorpe's  Analecta,  p.  134.)  "  There  stood  with  Wulfstan  fearless 
warriors,  iElfere  and  Maccus,  two  high-spirited  men.'* 

Maccus  occurs  frequently  on  pottery  as  the  cognomen  of  the  potter. 
I  take  this  name,  however,  to  be  not  Maccus,  the  Oscan  harlequin, 
but  another  reading  of  Maccius,  a  nomen.\  Thus  the  nomen  Trosius 
is  found  Avritten  Trossus,  e.g.  Caius  Trossus  Epigonus  (Zell,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  94  and  181.) 

Tucca  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Ely.  There  (lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  128,  of 
Dr.  Giles's  edition)  is  the  following  passage: — The  abbot  came  at  the 
appointed  day,  and  the  woman  was  present  with  him,  and  with  her 
Othulf  of  Exning  and  Simund,  and  his  nephew  Tucca,  and  iEgelward 
and  Osbern  of  Saham,  and  Alfstan  of  Fugelburn,  and  iEthelstan  the 
priest,  and  his  brother  Bond,  and  Wulfhelm,  and  nearly  all  the 
bettermost  men  who  were  in  the  same  town  (Cypenham  in  East 
Anglia).    "  Venit  igitur  abbas  ad  statutum  diem,  sed  et  mulier  predicta 

669,  we  have  Basse,  the  same  name,  the  termination  only  being  Anglicised,  as 
Petre,  Paule. 

*  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  f  Sec  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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aderat  ibi,  et  cum  ea  Othulf  de  Exninge  et  Simundus,  et  nepos  ejus 
Tucca,  et  ^gelwardus,  et  Osbernus  de  Saham,  et  Alfstanus  de 
Fugelburne,  et  Athelstanus  presbyter,  et  frater  ejus  Bondo,  et 
Wlfhelmus,  et  omnes  fere  meliores  qui  in  eadem  villa  erant." 

I  quote  the  whole  passage,  because  the  juxta-position  of  the  names 
demonstrates  that  Tucca  was  one  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  East 
Anglia.  At  a  previous  period  (in  a.d.  839)  a  thegn  of  Canterbury 
of  the  same  name  attests  a  charter  of  land  of  iEthelwulf  of  Mercia 
(Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  3).  But  Tucca  could  never  claim  bar- 
barian descent.  It  is  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Plotia.  All  scholars 
know  the  learned  friend  of  Vergil,  who  with  Varius  revised  the 
iEneid.*  Martial  also  had  a  friend  of  that  name,  and  has  addressed 
an  epigram  to  him.f 

These  six  purely  Roman  names,  undipped  and  unworn,  the  same 
as  when  they  went  forth  from  the  Roman  mint,  are  the  survivors  of 
a  class.  They  represent  landowners  and  gentlemen  of  the  time,  but 
in  so  doing  represent  more.  They  are,  on  the  showing  of  their  names, 
the  descendants  of  those  Roman  colonists  from  whom  alone  they 
could  have  got  such  names,  and  yet  popular  historians  tell  us  that  all 
Romans  in  Britain  were  expelled  or  destroyed. 

Though  I  have  been  able  to  collect  only  six  Roman  names  J  of 

*  Suet,  deperditorum  librorum  reliquiae,  Roth's  edit.  p.  296.  Donatus  gives 
us  the  information  that  it  was  Plotius  Tucca  who  aided  L.  Varius  in  the  task. 
Vita  P.  Virgil,  c.  15  (published  in  the  Parma  edition  of  Vergil) . 

f  Lib.  vii.  epig.  41. 

%  There  are  two  other  names  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  Koman,  but,  as  they 
are  not  so  self-evident  as  the  six  in  the  text,  I  have  relegated  them  to  a  note. 
They  are  Aesica  and  Lucaena.  These  have,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  Roman 
appearance.  The  first  occurs  in  the  Diplomata  as  the  name  of  a  thegn 
(Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  i.  p.  50,  a.d.  697,  Aessica,)  in  Kent,  and  again  (ib.  p. 
55),  also  in  Kent  (A.D.  700  or  715  as  Aesica).  In  Beda's  history  (lib.  iv.  c.  8,) 
it  is  the  name  of  a  boy,  the  pet  of  the  nuns  of  Barking.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  is  really  the  name  of  a  place  (Aesica  on  the  Roman  wall),  but  such  names 
have  been  ascribed  to  persons,  e.g.  (Zell,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  ins.  597,)  a  woman  is 
called  Memphis.  So  in  J.  Capitolinus'  Life  of  the  Emperor  Verus  is  mentioned 
Agrippus,  a  player  "cui  cognomentum  erat  Memphi."  (Aug.  Script.  Peter's 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  74.)  The  other  name,  Lucaena,  is  preserved  in  a  charter  of 
the  year  868  as  a  burgess  of  Canterbury  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  89). 
This  is  no  other  than  the  Greco-Roman  female  name  Lucaena.  It  occurs  in 
an  inscription  on  an  urn  at  Rome.  "Lis  manibus  Lucena,  T.  L.  Staphyia" 
(No.  2254  of  Mr.  Parker's  Photographs  of  Sculpture).    We  must  not  be  startled 
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perfectly  unimpaired  integrity  in  Anglo-Saxon  timesj  1  shall  be 
able  to  show  a  long  list  of  Roman  names  still  existing  as  English 
surnames,  some  being  traceable  as  proper  names  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  the  others  being  necessarily  presumable  to  have  then 
existed,  as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  them,  now. 

Of  these  names  the  radical  portion  is  perfect,  the  terminations 
merely  having  undergone  that  modification  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
idiom  required.  One  surname  very  commonly  found  in  the  London 
Directory  has  not  even  undergone  this  trifling  change. 


Anglo-Saxon  or  English 
Name. 
Babb'  . 
Bubb2  . 
Bass,  Basse3 
Bill  4  . 
Bloss 5  . 
Clare  6  . 
Deck7  . 


Roman  or  Italian 

Name. 
Babbius. 
Bubbius. 
Bassus. 
Billius. 
Blossius. 
Clarus. 
Deccius. 


at  finding  a  female  noun  doing  duty  as  a  masculine  cognomen.  There  are 
many  instances  of  that  practice.  Vinnius  Asella  is  known  to  all  who  read 
Horace  (lib.  i.  epist.  xiii.). 

In  the  "  Decreta  Colonise  Pisanae  in  L.  et  C.  Caesarum  defunctorum  honorum" 
{ib.  p.  370-371,)  are  found  **  Q.  Sertorius,  Q.F.  Pica."  "  A.  Albius  A.  F. 
Gutta."  "L.  Otacilius  Q.  P.  Panthera."  Lamia  also  is  a  well-l*nown  cognomen 
of  the  empire  (Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  97).  Statius'  friend  Stella  ("juvenis  optimus  et 
in  studiis  nostris  eminentissimus,"  lib.  v.)  was  the  husband  of  Violantilla  {ib.) 
is  another  and  better  known  instance.  The  converse  occurs  in  the  case  of  women 
(Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  96). 

1  Garrucci  {Graffiti  di  Pompeii,  p.  95)  says  the  gens  Babbia  was  Oscan 
Zell  has  (vol.  ii.  p.  88)  incorrectly  spelt  the  name  of  this  gens  Babia. 

2  Kellerman's  Vigiles,  vol.  vi.  p.  262.  "C.  Bubbius  Primus."  This  is  not 
given  by  Zell. 

3  Basse,  A.  S.  Chron.  sub  anno  669,  a  priest.  This  and  Clare,  see  post,  show 
the  Anglo-Saxon  change  of  the  final  Latin  sj'llable  "us."    So  Petre,  Paule. 

4  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  5  Zell,  ib. 

6  In  Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  ii.  p.  297,  A.D.  949.  Clare  attests  amongst  the  thegns. 
Dunstan  abbas,  and  Oscetel  circweard,  follow  him.  For  Clarus,  see  Zell,  vol.  i.  ins. 
685,  "  C.  Acrio  Claro;"  also  ib.  ins.  491. 

7  Millin's  Voyage  dans  les  Departemens  du  Midi  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  516, 
"  Quintus  Deccius  Erichthius."  This  is  a  form  of  Decius.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  middle  consonants  were  doubled . 
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Dunne,  Anglo-Saxon 
Egg9  . 
Epp  10  . 
Gabb11  . 
Gent12  . 
Gill13  . 
Goss14  . 
Hick,  Hicce1, 
Keck  ™  . 
Kimber  37 
Luck17  . 
Mack 18  . 
Minn19  . 
Munn,  Munns 
Moll21  . 
Natt22  . 
Nann23  . 
Nob24  . 
Nunn25  . 

Off  26  . 


20 


Dunnius. 

Eggius. 

Eppius. 

Gabb  a. 

Gentius. 

Gillius. 

Gossius. 

Iccius. 

Ceccius. 

Cimber. 

Luccius. 

Maccius. 

Minnius. 

Munnius, 

Mollius . 

Natta. 

Nannius. 

Nobius. 

Nunnius. 

Offius. 


Munna. 


8  Dunne,  A.S.  (Kemble's  Cod.  Dip.  vol.  vi.  p.  212),  "  L.  Dunnius  apella."  Zell, 
ins.  132.  The  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  dun  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  proper 
name  Dunne. 

9  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

10  "Eppius  Stolo,"  who  wrote  the  epitaph  on  Ennius;  also  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
"  Gabba.    (Mart.  lib.  x.  epis.  101.) 

»2  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  13  lb.  14  lb. 

15  lb.  The  reader  need  not  be  incredulous  in  regard  to  this  corruption.  The 
village  of  Hackney  should  be  and  formerly  was  Ackney;  earlier  still  it  was 
Acana  ig  (the  island  of  oaks). 

16  Keek.    Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.        17  Zell,  vol.  ii.p.  91.        18  lb.         19  lb. 

20  lb.    Munna,  the  friend  of  Martial.    (Lib.  x.  epig.  36;  lib.  ix.  epig.  82.) 

21  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

22  Natta  is  to  be  read  as  a  cognomen  in  the  Bullettino  di  Roma  for  1851, 
p.  190;  also  in  Acron's  Commentary,  Havthals'  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

23  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

24  See  ante  as  to  the  duplication  of  the  medial  letter. 

25  Zell,  ib. ;  also  "  L.  Nunnius  Alexander  "  (Pontanus's  Notes  to  his  edition 
of  Macrobius,  p.  743,  edit.  Lug.  Bat.  1628). 

26  For  Offius,  see  Cic.  ad  familiares,  7,  5. 
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Pack27  Paccius. 

Patrick,  Patrice;  A.  Saxon,  Pa-  Patricias, 
trius  hrS  —  Battersea  28 

Pile29    .....  Pilius. 

Pell 30  Pellius. 

Ramm 31        ....  Rammius. 

Sich 32  Siccius. 

Senn33  .....  Sennius. 

Suett34  Suettius. 

Tapp35  Tappius. 

Tidd36  Tidius 

Till37  Tillius. 

Tite 38  Titius. 

Titt39  Tittius. 

I  have  omitted  from  my  list  (which  could  be  easily  augmented)  a 
Roman  name  which  became  supereminent  in  post-Roman  Britain,  in 
its  Western  portion  at  least — I  mean  Arthur.  In  spite  of  Celtic 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  this  name  is  no  other  than  Artorius,  demon- 
strably a  Roman  nomen*  Epigraphy  has  preserved  it  through  all  the 
periods  of  the  empire ;  and  Juvenal  has  eternized  it  in  a  verse:— 
Vivant  Artorius  istic  et  Catulus.f 


27  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  a  nomen.    "  L.  Lutatius  Paccius  "  (Orelli,  ins.  6393)  a 

cognomen. 

28  Patricius  is  a  most  common  cognomen  of  the  later  days  of  the  Empire.  Our 
own  Saint  Patrick  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  decurion,  probably  of  what  is  now 
Dumbarton.  See  his  own  life  and  Dr.  Todd's  "  Saint  Patrick,  Apostle  of 
Ireland,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Mission." 

29  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  30  Ib. 

31  Ib.  Bullettino  di  Roma,  1852,  p.  138.  A  Capuan  votive  inscription: — 
"P.  Rammius  P.  L.  Chrestus,  Navigator." 

32  Zell,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  33  lb.  and  Zell,  Ins.  1640  and  1294.  " 
34  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  35  lb. 

36  Tidius,  Zell,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.    The  medial  consonant  doubled. 

37  Tillius  Cimber  the  assassin  of  Csesar.  Suet.  Divus  Julius,  p.  34,  Roth's 
'  edit.    Zell,  vol.  i.  ins.  1643  "  M.  Tillius  Rufus."    Horace,  lib.  i.  sat.  6,  v.  24. 

See  Zell  also,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  38  Zell,  vol.  ii.  ib. 

39  Tittius,  1.  Transactions  of  Essex  Arch.  Society,  p.  145,  a  potter's  name — a 
duplication  of  the  middle  consonant. 

*  Zell,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  ins.  1542.  "  M.  Artorius,  M.  F.  Pal.  {i.e.  Palatina  tribus) 
Vicasius."  ib.  ins.  927,  p.  111.    "  Memoriae  Artori  Julii  Augendi." 

f  Sat.  iii.  v.  29. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  this  great  asserter  of  freedom  against  the 
Baltic  savages  that  he  had  so  fair-sounding  a  name.  If  he  had  been 
Blossius  or  Bubbius,  Babbius  or  Ratnmius,  Munna  or  Gabba,  the  muse 
might  have  blushed,  and  left  one  of  our  greatest  heroes  uncommenio- 
rated.  For  some  such  morally  insufficient  reason  she  has  had  not  a 
word  to  say  for  Coroticus,*  perhaps  as  great  a  warrior  and  as  good  a 
patriot,  for  he  liberated  his  country  from  the  Gaedhil,  and  was  bold 
enough  to  quarrel  with  a  saint  who  took  their  part. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  my  aim  has  been  to  establish  three 
points  which  are,  I  venture  to  say,  of  some  interest  in  our  insular 
archaeology:  viz.. 

1.  The  existence  and  true  quality  of  the  Christian  name  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

2.  The  distinct  nature  of  that  appellation  from  the  proper  name  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  whether  the  latter  be  Teutonic  or  Roman. 

3.  The  persistence  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  among 
the  present  race  of  Englishmen  as  surnames. 


Monday,  11th  May,  1874. 
JOHN  GREEN  WALLER,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Mathews  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Parish  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  upon  Walbrook,  with  Notes  on  the  Church  of  St. 
Antholin's,  Watling  Street."  Mr.  Mathews's  communication,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract,  has  been  derived  from  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  parish  and  its  surroundings  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  from  extensive  researches  in  the  parish  books,  which, 
commencing  in  the  year  1595,  were  fortunately  saved  from  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  kept  up  with  remarkable  regularity  in  continuous 
succession  to  the  present  time. 

"About  the  year  1412  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  upon 
Walbrook,  in  the  said  city,  a  piece  of  ground  twenty- one  feet  in  length 

*  See  Dr.  Todd's  Saint  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
and  Mission.  That  dim  celebrity,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  if  he  ever  was  an 
entity,  is  probably  indebted  for  his  historical  mention  (meagre  as  it  is)  to  the 
euphony  of  his  two  names. 
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by  seventeen  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  church 
which  was  then  about  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  certain  William  Comberton 
gave  lands  to  endow  the  same."  The  old  structure  was  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  ancient  water-course  known  as  Walbrook,  which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  high  lands  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  continued 
its  course  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  river  Thames.  The 
brook  was  spanned  in  various  places  by  bridges,  one  being  known  as 
the  Horse-shoe  Bridge,  probably  from  the  form  of  the  arch.  Cloak 
Lane  was  then  Horse-shoe  Bridge  Street,  and  the  church  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  this  ancient  thoroughfare.  Until  the  year  1373, 
the  parish  was  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  but  in  that  year  they  granted  it  to  the  prioress  and 
convent  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  with  whom  it  continued  until  its 
suppression  by  King  Henry  VIII.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  in 
existence  of  the  church  as  a  building,  but  there  are  various  entries 
in  the  churchwardens'  ledgers  for  work  done  thereto  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  which  certain  authentic  information  can  be  gathered. 
In  1595  it  was  about  177  years  old,  was  of  rectangular  form,  and 
illustrated  the  best  period  of  Perpendicular  Gothic.  Not  exceeding 
sixty -five  feet  in  length  by  about  thirty-six  in  width,  without  internal 
arcading — a  window  at  the  east  end  and  others  on  the  south  side, 
flanked  with  buttresses  and  finished  with  an  embattled  parapet.  There 
were  three  entrances  on  the  south  side  and  a  parson's  door  on  the 
north.  The  tower  was  at  the  west  end  skirting  the  brook,  embattled 
and  terminated  either  by  a  double  hipped  roof  or  by  a  lantern  turret, 
and  finished  by  a  copper  vane.  In  the  tower  was  a  peal  of  five  bells 
— one  being  more  ancient  than  the  others —  and  a  clock.  These  bells 
being  very  much  out  of  condition,  about  four  years  afterwards  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  expend  about  401.  upon  them ;  and  Mr.  Mott, 
of  the  foundry  at  Whitechapel,  received  24Z.  for  his  share  of  the  work 
in  recasting  them.  There  were  two  monuments  of  some  note  ;  one 
to  the  memory  of  John  Stone,  tailor,  who  was  sheriff  in  1464,  and 
the  other  to  the  before-named  William  Comberton. 

The  parson  was  Mr.  Christopher  Tapham  (not  Reverend},  and  he 
paid  11.  6s.  Sd.  a  year  for  the  rent  of  his  house  adjoining  the  church, 
but  a  like  sum  was  given  to  him  as  a  gratuity,  by  order  of  vestry.  He 
continued  in  his  benefice  till  1627,  and  then  resigned. 

The  parish  was  then,  as  now,  in  four  wards,  viz.  Walbrook,  Dowgate, 
Vintry,  and  Cordwainer;  and  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  were 
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skinners  or  dealers  in  budge,  druggists,  grocers,  and  tallow-chandlers, 
who  also  sold  oil,  soap,  and  butter.  At  the  junction  of  Walbrook 
with  Candlewick  Street  was  a  conduit  for  the  supply  of  Thames 
water,  where  it  remained  till  the  great  fire. 

The  Skinners  and  Tallow  Chandlers  had  their  halls  in  Dowgate 
Hill  as  now,  and  adjoining  the  former  there  was  an  ancient  house 
which  till  the  Reformation  had  been  a  college  of  priests,  called  Jesus' 
Commons ;  and  although  not  used  for  its  former  purpose  yet  retained 
much  of  its  ancient  furniture  and  domestic  utensils,  and  a  good 
library.  Nearly  opposite  Skinners'  Hall,  but  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  was  a  very  fine  house,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Pullen  in 
1584,  and  tenanted  by  the  renowned  Admiral  Dralte  This  building 
stood  on  the  site  of  a  vast  house  or  palace  called  the  Ebor,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Scroops,  and  afterwards  by  Richard  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  1597,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  *  (Skinner)  was  chosen  Lord 
Mayor,  on  which  occasion  he  went  with  his 
company  on  Corpus  Christi-day  to  St.  John 
Baptist's  Church,  agreeably  to  ancient  custom,f 
and  a  pew  was  newly  fitted,  and  the  iron 
standard,  for  holding  the  sword  of  state,  was 
repainted. 

The  parishioners  dined  together  four  times 
a  year,  namely  at  Easter,  at  the  Audit, 
Ascension-day,  and  the  Bishop's  visitation. 
The  last  was  called  the  Penny  Dinner,  each  man  subscribing,  and  the 
deficiency  charged  to  the  parish  account.  The  others  were  wholly  so 
charged. 

Things  continued  much  in  the  same  state  till  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  when  the  metropolis  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
sickness  which  carried  off  many  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  burials  from  that  cause  in  this  small  parish  was  43. 

*  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  son  of  Gilbert  Saltonstall,  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Alderman  of  Aid  gate  and  afterwards  of  Tower.  M.P.  for  the  City,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1597,  29  Elizabeth.  Buried  at  Okendon  in  Essex.  See  Harl.  MSS. 
1349.  Arms:  Or,  a  bend  sable  between  two  eagles  displayed.  Harl.  MSS.  1049 
and  1349. 

f  This  custom  was  continued  till  the  closing  of  the  church  of  St,  Antholin; 
the  Court  going  in  procession  preceded  by  young  women  strewing  flowers,  and 
boys  presented  by  the  Company  to  Christ's  Hospital. 
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Many  of  the  following  extracts  although  trivial  in  themselves 
become  interesting  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  political 
and  religious  events  which  characterized  the  exciting  times  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  differences 
which  prevailed  between  the  supporters  of  the  Queen's  supremacy 
over  the  Church  and  her  liturgy,  and  those  who  advocated  a  mode  of 
worship  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Churches  of  Geneva, 
tended  greatly  to  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  fabrics,  so  that  when  King 
James  came  to  the  throne  he  found  them  in  such  a  deplorable  state 
that,  in  the  year  1610,  he  issued  a  general  order  that  all  churches 
should  be  sufficiently  repaired  and  made  fit  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
in  compliance  with  this  order  the  vestrymen  of  this  parish  resolved 
that  the  masons'  work  of  theirs  "  should  be  repaired  from  top  to 
bottom,"  and  all  other  things  necessary  thereto  seem  by  the  accounts 
to  have  been  likewise  done. 

The  Puritan  section  of  the  Church  desiring  an  improvement  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  King  for  that  purpose,  which,  finding  favour  with 
him  and  the  principal  men  of  the  Universities,  was  commenced  in 
1607,  completed  in  1610,  and  published  in  folio  the  year  following, 
and  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  churches  in  the  kingdom.    This  is 

recorded  in  1611  by  the  payment  "of    for  a  new  Church  Bible, 

and  the  receipt  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  old  one."  The  death  of  King 
James  is  noticed  by  the  payment  of  2s.  for  making  a  frame  for  the 
King's  arms,  which  probably  was  an  escutcheon  to  be  put  up  in  the 
church.  The  severity  with  which  the  Puritans  were  treated,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Conformity,  which  caused  a  large  number 
of  conscientious  clergymen  to  surrender  their  livings  and  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  public  (even  for  subsistence), 
are  shown  by  frequent  entries  of  gifts  of  small  sums  to  certain  poor 
ministers,  whose  condition  must  have  been  sad  indeed  by  accepting 
in  most  instances  the  trifling  sum  of  one  shilling.  In  1630  there  was 
a  very  benevolent  churchwarden  who  paid  such  poor  scholars  as  much 
as  3/.  9s.  Od.  in  small  sums  during  his  term  of  office.  On  the  other 
hand  the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled  saw  the  expediency  of 
spending  18s.  in  setting  up  a  whipping- post,  perhaps  as  an  antidote 
to  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

The  growth  of  High  Church  principles  is  shown  by  the  trivial  pay- 
ment of  four  pence  to  him  who  brought  the  precept  from  the  Bishop 
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of  London  (Laud)  prohibiting  the  eating  of  flesh  on  fasting  days;  and 
by  the  same  prelate,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  in  the  year 
1634  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  causing  a  proclamation  to  be  issued 
to  his  suffragan  bishops,  that  all  churches  within  their  respective 
dioceses  should  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  ;  or  that 
the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be  put  in  force  against 
them.  The  Wardens  appear  to  have  very  reluctantly  obeyed  this 
mandate,  for  only  54Z.  16s.  was  expended,  and  that  sum  included 
certain  work  to  the  parson's  house.  The  order  for  enforcing  the 
reading  the  Book  of  Sports  publicly  in  the  church  is  also  referred  to 
by  the  payment  of  six  pence  for  a  book  touching  the  profanation  of 
the  sabbath.* 

It  is  said  that  the  wealthy  merchants  and  citizens  were  more 
favourable  to  Puritanism  than  to  Episcopacy,  and  to  further  their 
views  they  made  payments  to  poor  ministers  gifted  for  public  speaking 
to  propagate  their  opinions  in  market  towns  on  market  days,  and, 
when  they  could,  in  churches  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  practice 
caused  an  order  to  be  issued  from  the  hierarchy,  that  no  preacher 
under  a  bishop  or  dean  should  expound  any  text  of  scripture  or  make 
any  discourse  not  in  accordance  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church,  upon  pain  of  being  expelled  from  his  office 
and  its  benefits  for  one  year  and  a  day  ;  and  there  certainly  appears  by 
our  parish  records  to  have  been  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  and  in  resistance  to  prelatic  despotism. 

The  truly  Christian  feeling  of  a  community  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  known  by  the  number  of  its  communicants  at  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  this  be  so,  then  our  parishioners  were  not  back- 
ward in  avowing  their  profession,  for  I  find  that  the  cost  of  the  bread 
and  wine  had  annually  increased  for  several  years. 

In  1641  Archbishop  Laud  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament ;  and  Episcopacy  having  thereby  received 
a  serious  check,  the  Puritan  churchwardens  and  sidesmen,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  united  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  relief  against  a 
certain  oath  they  were  compelled  to  take.  In  the  accounts  there  is  a 
charge  of  ten  shillings  in  furtherance  of  this  object. 

The  decline  of  Episcopacy  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  1642,  when 
Mr.  Walmsley  the  rector  having  vacated  his  benefice  a  minister  was 
procured  by  the  parishioners  to  read  the  service,  for  which  he  was 
*  This  is  the  churchwardens'  sarcasm  on  the  King's  mandate. 
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paid  25.  King  Charles  having  been  put  to  a  violent  death  in  1648 
and  the  Commonwealth  proclaimed  in  the  following  year,  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  parishioners  prompted  them  immediately  to  collect 
funds  for  the  complete  repair  of,  and  for  making  certain  alterations  in, 
their  church.  The  movement,  commenced  in  May,  was  carried  forward 
by  subsequent  meetings  at  private  houses,  so  that  by  November  9101. 
was  collected,  and  this  being  augmented  by  230Z.  in  hand  they  were 
enabled  to  proceed  with  their  work  immediately.  The  account  of  the 
several  disbursements  is  so  admirably  kept  as  to  show  what  each 
tradesman  received  and  for  what  particular  branch  of  work.  The 
total  cost  was  1,160/. ;  and  the  Committee,  when  they  met  to  pay  the 
bills,  indulged  in  a  dinner  at  the  moderate  cost  of  18s.  The  restored 
edifice  appeared  internally  something  different  from  formerly,  as  the 
altar  so  called  had  given  place  to  a  plain  table  without  being  inclosed, 
and  pews  occupied  its  place.  For  some  time  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  settled  minister,  for  in  this  year  "  36Z.  was  paid  to  several 
ministers  for  preaching  as  per  bill"  but  in  1653  Mr.  Witham  is  quoted 
as  "  our  minister,"  and  4Z.  was  paid  to  him  immediately  afterwards ; 
afternoon  lecturers  are  noticed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  cost  of 
candles  for  the  church  increased  from  2s.  to  9s.  4c?.  In  March  1654 
the  following  singular  entry  shows  that  they  were  chosen  by  the 
parishioners,  but  not  before  their  capabilities  were  sufficiently  tested. 
"  Layed  out  when  the  ministers  preached  every  morning  during  the 
whole  month  for  bread,  butter,  bacon,  sugar,  tobacco,  pipes,  candles, 
a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  half-hour  glass,  31.  17s."  If  the  ministers 
were  invited  to  these  breakfasts,  their  auditors,  we  may  suppose, 
indulged  themselves  with  the  pipes  and  tobacco  during  the  half-hours' 
discourses.    The  ministers  received  20s.  weekly. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  is  represented  by  the  payment  of  30s. 
to  Mr.  Gregory  for  setting  up  a  frame  for  the  King's  arms;  and  of 
Episcopacy,  by  the  purchase  of  a  prayer-book  and  a  surplice,  and  for 
a  book  of  Canons  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for  31.  10s.  The 
Puritan  pulpit  was  sold  for  21. ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  payment  for  a 
new  communion  table.  The  last  important  entry  previous  to  the  Great 
Fire  was  in  July  1666,  when  the  vestry  met  to  audit  the  accounts; 
and  the  following  is  remarkable  and  to  me  incomprehensible,  "  Paid 
the  charges  of  an  excommunication  against  me  and  Mr.  John  Witton 
when  we  were  churchwardens  together,  16s.  Signed,  Francis  Browne." 
Query.  Were  these  two  worthies  out-and-out  Nonconformists,  or  were 
they  merely  representative  men  for  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  ? 
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We  are  now  brought  to  the  two  eventful  years  1665-6.  During 
the  first  one,  the  Plague  carried  off  upwards  of  68,500  persons  in  the 
year;  and  a  few  months  after  it  had  subsided,  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
many  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings,  most  of  the  companies' 
halls  and  houses,  were  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire  which  commenced 
on  Sunday  morning  the  second  of  September,  and  continued  to  rage 
during  that  and  several  successive  days.  According  to  Pepys's  Diary 
we  learn  that  before  nine  o'clock  a.m.  it  had  consumed  the  church  and 
tower  of  St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  and  was  rapidly  progressing  west 
thereof.  About  three  hours  later  he  writes  :  "  I  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Houblon 
the  handsome  man  prettily  dressed  and  dirty  at  his  door  in  Dowgate 
receiving  some  of  his  brothers'  things,  whose  houses  were  on  fire,  and  as 
he  says  have  been  removed  twice  already,  and  he  doubts  that  they  must 
in  a  little  time  be  removed  from  his  house  also."  This  interesting 
fragment  gives  us  almost  the  particular  time  when  the  fire  reached  our 
parish,  a  part  of  it  being  on  Dowgate  Hill,  so  that  before  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath  the  church,  as  Pepys  says,  "  being  one  of  many  others 
should  have  been  filled  with  worshiping  people,  was  a  smoking  ruin." 
The  parish  books,  registers,  and  other  documents  having  been  happily 
preserved,  I  have  the  pleasing  opportunity,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  of  placing  these  records  before  you. 

Four  blank  pages  in  the  churchwardens'  book  silently  but  em- 
phatically tell  the  sad  tale,  for  there  is  no  after  record ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  entries  tells  us  that  for  three  years  the  parish  ceased  to 
have  an  existence,  every  portion  of  it  having  been  destroyed.  It  was 
•nearly  two  years  before  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the  immense  piles 
of  rubbish,  and  the  situations  of  the  former  buildings  defined;  and 
the  first  entry  in  the  resumed  account  is  a  receipt  of  16/.  for  rent 
by  Mr.  James  Whitchurch  for  a  portion  of  the  parish  land  for  two 
years,  due  1670.  The  year  following  the  boundaries  were  perambu- 
lated, with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and  the  church,  which  was  not 
so  much  destroyed  as  to  render  it  useless,  was  sufficiently  repaired  to 
be  used  for  public  worship  by  an  outlay  of  80/.,  and  was  then  ap- 
propriately named  the  Tabernacle.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Government  for  laying  out  the  restored  city  widened  many  of  the 
thoroughfares,  and  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  church  at  the  east  end  was 
taken  for  that  purpose. 

The  depressed  state  of  His  Majesty's  exchequer  is  disclosed  by  a 
succession  of  petty  charges  for  waterage  to  Westminster  on  twenty 
*  His  tomb  is  still  in  tlie  churchyard. 
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occasions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  arrears  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  71.  6s.  8d.,  which  was  a  charge  in  perpetuity  upon  certain 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Cornhill,  left  by  William  Comberton, 
skinner,  in  1403,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  for  ever. 
This  sum  had  been  regularly  paid  up  to  1663,  but  from  that  time  till 
1673  discontinued,  and  then  46Z.  was  paid  in  one  sum.  The  annual 
payment  has  for  many  years  been  reduced  to  51.  18s.  2d.  by  deductions 
for  certain  fees. 

In  1677  the  first  vestry  of  the  united  parishes  was  held  to  consider 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Antholin's  church,  which,  in  common  with  others, 
was  erected  by  the  Government  by  a  tax  on  all  coals  brought  into  the 
port  of  London.  Nevertheless  the  joint  parishes  had  to  contribute 
towards  the  preliminaries ;  St.  John's  proportion  being  325Z. ;  and  this 
sum  was  raised  by  a  rate,  supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  appears  to  have  been  also  a  gratuitous  payment  of  ten  guineas 
to  the  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  five  guineas  to  Mr.  Oliver,  his 
assistant  surveyor,  and  ten  guineas  to  Lady  Wren. 

The  church,  though  not  wholly  completed,  was  consecrated  in  1685  ; 
the  tower  and  spire  put  up  afterwards;  and  the  vane  fixed  in  1688. 
The  pews  were  paid  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  parishes,  and  cost, 
together  with  the  pulpit,  desk,  and  other  fittings,  about  500Z.  This 
sum  was  raised,  as  far  as  St.  John's  is  concerned,  by  a  voluntary  rate 
and  on  a  graduated  scale. 

The  pews  were  appropriated,  and  the  keys  sent  to  the  several 
inhabitants ;  but  this  system  appears  not  to  have  worked  well  in  every 
particular ;  for,  a  complaint  being  made  by  a  Mr.  Samuel  Haywood 
that  he  was  not  treated  with  becoming  respect,  a  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  vestry,  "  that  the  churchwardens  do  place  him  in  the  first  row 
of  the  quire  (or  chancel),  and  that  his  wife  be  also  placed  in  the  said 
quire,  where  women  of  better  quality  are  placed."  The  separation  of 
the  sexes  was  then  in  practice.  When  St.  Antholin's  church  was 
opened  the  Tabernacle  was  disused ;  the  remains  of  the  old  structure 
cleared  away,  the  site  leveled,  inclosed,  and  planted,  and  from  that 
time  till  1852  used  as  a  burial-ground  for  the  two  parishes.  A  tablet 
fixed  against  a  house  at  the  south-west  corner  records  this  event. 

From  this  time  till  1714  the  accounts  present  nothing  particularly 
interesting,  except  that  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
transacted  their  parish  affairs  in  the  most  convivial  manner.  Among 
the  disbursments  we  find  payments  for  butter,  tongues,  drink,  tobacco, 
and  cakes,  &c.  amounting  in  one  year  to  9/.  5  s.  lOd.  and  they  could 
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not  meet  to  receive  a  fine  of  10/.  from  one  who  refused  to  serve  the 
office  of  churchwarden  without  improving  the  occasion  by  drink  and 
smoke  costing  4s.  8d. 

In  1718  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  the  amount  of  36/.  15s. 
towards  the  charges  of  a  new  great  bell  and  for  hanging  another  in 
the  tower  of  St.  Antholin's  church. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  seventy-five  and 
the  halls  of  two  Companies,  the  Skinners  and  Tallow  Chandlers. 

In  1734  an  organ  attributed  to  Father  Smidt,  but  in  reality  built 
by  A.  Jordan  (a  parishioner)  at  a  cost  of  300  guineas  voluntarily 
contributed,  was  put  up. 

The  church  underwent  repairs  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years, 
and  by  reason  of  a  large  accession  to  the  ordinary  congregation 
attracted  by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Dreper  the  whole  of  the  pewing 
was  re-arranged  and  the  position  of  the  pulpit  changed  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century. 

In  1829  the  spire  was  found  to  be  out  of  perpendicular  by  reason  of 
the  standard  which  carried  the  vane  being  forced  out  of  the  upright,  and 
about  25  feet  of  the  stonework  was  taken  down  and  replaced.  The 
church  at  the  same  time  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified,  the 
cost  of  the  joint  repairs  being  1,200Z.  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
Church  Rate,  and  repaid  annually ;  St  Antholin's  contributing  five 
eighths  and  St.  John's  three  eighths. 

The  living  was  alternately  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  and  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1813  the  Rev.  R.  Johnston,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  arduous  services  as  the  first  missionary  chaplain  to 
the  then  infant  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  was  presented  to  the 
benefice  by  the  Crown.  There  during  several  years  he  worked  single- 
handed  among  the  colonists  and  bushrangers,  having  to  build  his 
wooden  church  partly  with  his  own  hands,  although  he  should  have 
received*  every  assistance  from  the  then  governor.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  completion  the  new  structure  was  fired  by  the  roughs 
and  wholly  destroyed.  He  died  in  1827,  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
vault,  and  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory.  The  Rev.  William  Goode, 
M.A.  was  also  rector  of  the  united  parishes,  and,  having  been  pre- 
ferred successively  to  the  benefices  of  Allhallows  the  Great  and  Less, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  and  St.  Margaret  Lothbury,  was  promoted  in 
1860  to  the  deanery  of  Ripon  He  was  an  eminent  scholar  and 
writer,  and  an  unflinching  upholder  of  Protestantism.    The  last  rector 
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was  the  Rev.  William  Milner,  M;A.  who  died  in  1870;  whereupon  the 
scheme  for  uniting  these  parishes  with  those  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  was  carried  out:  which  culminated  in 
the  removal  of  the  church  of  St.  Antholin  in  1874;  and  the  tower 
and  beautiful  spire  (which  the  joint  vestries  had  previously  determined 
should  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  a  memorial  of  past  generations)  was  sold  for  5Z.  and  the  cost  of 
clearing  away,  in  1875.  The  remains  of  about  400  persons  buried 
from  the  second  or  third  year  after  the  erection  of  the  church  till  the 
year  1852,  were  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  a  new  vault  constructed 
on  part  of  the  former  site,  which  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Size 
Lane. 

Alderman  Christopher  Smith,  Lord  Mayor  in  1818,  is  among  the 
number  of  the  parishioners  therein  interred. 

St.  John's  parish,  in  addition  to  its  estates,  has  two  presentations 
in  perpetuity  to  Christ's  Hospital.  It  also  distributes  annually  about 
250/.  to  public,  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  institutions. 


Monday,  8th  June,  1874. 
CHARLES  JOHN  SHOPPEE,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas-  Milbourn  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  "Notes 
on  the  History  of  Royston." 

The  town  of  Royston  stands  in  the  two  counties  of  Hertford  and 
Cambridge,  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Huntingdon  and  York ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  township  is  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Prior  to  32  Henry  VIII.  a.d.  1540  it  was  comprised  in 
the  five  several  parishes  of  Therfield  and  Barkway  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  Bassingborne,  Melbourne,  and  Kneesworth,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
but  in  that  year  the  town  was  constituted  a  parish  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.* Leland  in  his  Itinerary  j-  describes  the  town  as  standing  "  in  a 
mene  ualley  bytwixt  to  hillis  and  yet  is  the  toune  self  set  as  on  a 
welling  grounde the  more  reasonable  description  would  be  that 
it  stands  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  chalky  downs  and  hills. 

Layer,  writing  about  the  year  1639,  says  it  is  "well  knowne  by 
reason  of  ye  situation  thereof  vpon  ye  greatest  throughfare  now  of 


*  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  44,  A.D.  1540. 
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England."  *  The  supposition  that  Royston  was  a  Roman  station  ap- 
pears to  rest  entirely  on  its  position  at  the  intersection  of  two  Roman 
military  roads  or  ways,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
refer.  This  position  was  of  importance,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
it  would  .have  been  neglected  by  the  Romans,  but  no  evidence  exists 
of  the  discovery  of  any  Romano-British  Antiquities  on  the  site  of  the 
town,  excepting  those  referred  to  by  Stukeley,  in  his  violent  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  Charles  Part  in,  as  to  the  discovery  and  origin  of  the 
ancient  "  Cave,"  which  is  still  an  object  of  interest. 

Geologically,  Royston  stands  on  a  chalk  subsoil ;  the  top  soil  does  not 
average  more  than  two  feet  in  depth,  and  is  of  a  rich  light  loamy 
character;  the  chalk  is  a  continuation  of  that  stratum  which  com- 
mences at  the  Marlborough  Downs,  and  passes  by  the  White  Horse 
Hills  and  Ilsey  Downs  to  Oxfordshire,  where  it  is  cut  through  by 
the  Thames  valley,  on  the  other  side  of  which  it  is  continued 
towards  the  north-east  by  a  succession  of  downs  into  Buckinghamshire,  - 
Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  into  Norfolk.  North 
of  Thetford  it  occupies  a  low  tract,  but  rises  again  towards  Norwich 
and  is  continued  to  the  coast  between  Cromer  and  Hunstanton.  The 
thickness  of  the  whole  strata  is  considered  to  be  about  1,000  feet. 

Having  described  its  geological  position  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 
some  particulars  respecting  the  early  British  track- ways  which  here 
crossed  each  other  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Roman  ways.  In  so 
doing  I  have  to  speak  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  these,  I 
believe,  it  is  agreed  by  all  early  writers  were  Gauls  or  Celts  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  a  people  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  but  the 
date  of  their  settlement  is  unknown.  Of  these  the  Catalauni — who  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  near  Chalons  in  Gaul — occupied  at  first  all 
the  land  north  of  the  Thames  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Severn, 
under  their  two  tribes,  the  Cassii  and  the  Dobuni ;  the  Cassii  occu- 
pying the  eastern  part,  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  other  counties  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  Oxfordshire. 

These  early  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  described  by  Caesar  as 
supporting  themselves  on  milk  and  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  despising 
agriculture,  and  choosing  rather  to  wander  over  the  wastes  and  through 
the  forests  of  the  land  than  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  a  town,  j 

*  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  6768  f.  1. 

f  Clutterbuck's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 
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The  track-ways  or  roads  of  these  early  people  crossed  the  island  in 
every  direction,  and  to  them  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  the  two 
main  roads  or  highways  which  here  crossed  each  other  and  of  which  I 
shall  again  have  to  speak  under  the  names  of  Ermin  Street  and 
Ickneild  Street. 

These  trackways  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Roman  causeways 
which  succeeded  them,  being  mere  driftways  running  through  the 
woods  or  winding  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  through  the  plains, 
hardly  ever  drawn  on  straight  lines  or  regularly  attended  by  barrows, 
and  were  merely  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Roman  Ermin  Street  retains  in  part  of  its  course  strong  marks 
of  its  original  form.  This  street  or  way,  issuing  from  Londinium,  the 
Belgic  fortress  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  proceeded  northerly 
to  Royston,  where,  passing  down  what  is  now  the  High  Street,  it 
crossed  the  Ickneild  Street  at  the  Cross,  and  thence  passed  down  the 
line  of  Kneesworth  Street  on  its  way  to  the  great  post  of  Durnomag 
at  Castor-on-the-Nen.* 

The  Icening  or  Ickneild  Street  retains  still  more  of  its  original 
form  than  the  Ermin  Street  as  it  passes  through  Hertfordshire,  and 
by  this  means  may  be  easily  traced. 

This  ancient  way  seems  to  have  begun  on  the  coast  near  Yarmouth, 
and  to  have  proceeded  from  thence  to  Newmarket,  Ickleford,  Ickleton 
— both  probably  named  from  it — Nuns-folly,  and  on  to  Royston,  where, 
following  the  line  of  Melbourne  Street,  it  crossed  the  Ermin  Street  at 
the  Cross,  and  passed  on  the  line  of  Baldock  Street  to  Baldock,  on  its 
way  to  Falmouth  and  Mount's  Bay,  the  latter  being  the  great  harbour 
from  whence  the  tin,  cattle,  and  slaves  of  Britain  were  in  these  early 
times  transported  to  the  continent,  f 

On  the  second  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  after  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  they  erected  fortresses  and 
connected  the  whole  by  military  roads,  adopting  the  line  of  the 
existing  trackways  as  far  as  suited  their  purpose.  One  of  the  Roman 
causeways  leaving  London  followed  the  line  of  the  Ermin  Street  as 
far  as  Cheshunt,  and,  after  passing  through  what  is  now  Ware  Park, 
bent  to  the  right  towards  Braughing,  proceeded  thence  through 
Buntingford,  and,  continuing  with  the  Ermin  Street,  crossed  the 


*  Clutterbuck's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  x.,  xi. 
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Ickneild  Street  at  Royston  on  its  way  to  Durolipons  or  Godman- 
chester.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  site  of  Royston  was  no  mean  position 
in  these  early  days,  in  consequence  of  the  intersection  of  these  im- 
portant roads ;  yet,  from  the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  British  earth- 
works, or  the  record  of  any  discoveries  having  been  made  of  a  Roman 
character,  we  must  conclude  that  no  Roman  settlement  existed  here, 
more  particularly  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  had  such  remains 
been  present  they  would  easily  have  been  traced. 

As  no  mention  of  Roys  Cross  occurs  in  Domesday,  and  as  I  have 
been  unable,  after  many  years  of  tedious  research,  to  discover  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  town  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  by  Sir  Eustace  de  Merc,  I  am  of  opinion,  with  Camden 
and  other  historians,  that  Royston  did  not  spring  into  existence  until 
after  the  erection  of  the  monastery. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  its  name,  the  learned  Camden 
describes  it  as  "  a  town  of  much  note,  but  not  ancient,"  "  having  risen 
since  the  Norman  Conquest;  "  and  further  states,  "  For  in  those  days 
there  was  a  famous  Lady  named  Roysia  (by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  Countess  Norfolk)  who  erected  a  cross  upon  the  road-side  in  this 
place  (which  was  thought  in  that  age  a  pious  work  to  put  passengers 
in  mind  of  Christ's  passion),  from  thence  for  many  years  called 
Royses  Cross,  till  such  time  as  "  Eustace  de  Merc  "  founded  just  by  it 
a  small  monastery  to  the  honor  of  St.  Thomas;  upon  this  occasion 
inns  began  to  be  built,  and  by  degrees  it  came  to  be  a  town,  which 
instead  of  Royses  Cross  took  the  name  of  Royses  Town,  contracted  into 
Royston."  f 

Salmon  J  states  there  are  several  ladies  candidates  for  giving  the 
name,  but  it  is  not  agreed  which  shall  have  the  honour ;  he  further 
says,  the  story  looks  like  the  invention  of  some  monk  of  the  place. 
He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  name  to  a  form  of  sepulture 
called  Royser  or  At  Royse.  The  northern  nations  about  Scandinavia 
had  different  forms  of  sepulture,  one  of  which,  according  to  Olaus 
Wormius  in  page  40  of  his  Danish  Monuments,  called  Royser  or  At 
Royse,  was  burning  the  body  and  covering  the  ashes  with  a  large 
tumulus  or  barrow,  which  expresseth  a  funeral  monument ;  and, 

*  Clutterbuck's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii. 

f  Camden's  -Britannia,  p.  292. 

X  Salmon's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  355. 
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Salmon  continues,  the  fields  about  Royston  having  upon  almost  every 
eminence  one  of  these,  and  particularly  some  lying  very  thick  by  the 
Ickneild  Street  east  of  the  town,  gives  room  for  a  conjecture  that  this 
place  was  named  from  a  Danish  sepulture.  Although  there  appears 
some  reason  in  Salmon's  views,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Camden's  in 
preference. 

Of  the  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  by  Sir  Eustace  de  Merc  for  three 
canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin 
and  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — the 
then  newly  canonized  martyr — no  proof  exists ; 
unfortunately  neither  the  Close  or  the  Patent 
Rolls  date  sufficiently  early  to  afford  evidence 
or  copy  of  the  deed  of  gift  of  Sir  Eustace  ;  arms  of  the  priory. 
but,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  Papal  Bull  confirming  the 
foundation  and  the  several  gifts  for  its  maintenance  was  obtained  in 
a.d.  1184,  we  may  infer  that  the  foundation  and  erection  of  the 
monastery  took  place  some  time  in  the  preceding  year.  The  earliest 
record  extant  relating  to  the  monastery  is  the  bull  before-mentioned 
granted  by  Pope  Lucius  III.  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  and 
dated  9  May,  a.d.  1184.*  This  bull  is  directed  to  Simon  prior  of 
Roys  Cross,  and  confirms  the  grant  made  to  the  monastery  and  the 
church  of  the  blessed  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
of  the  site  or  place  of  the  monastery  in  which  the  said  church  is 
situated,  and  the  gift  of  the  church  of  Cottenham  in  the  patronage 
of  Eustace  de  Merc ;  the  lands  which  the  said  Eustace  de  Merc  gave 
them;  the  lands  which  the  said  Eustace  gave  them  in  Chesterton  and 
the  patronage  of  the  church  in  the  same  place ;  the  land  which  Ralph 
Walens  gave  them;  and  the  lands,  rents,  and  meadows,  which  Ralph 
de  Rochester  gave  them. 

The  second-  record  of  confirmation  is  a  bull  of  Pope  Celestine  III. 
dated  4th  August,  in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  a.d.  1192,f 
in  favour  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  Roys  Cross. 

Although  the  charter  of  the  first  founder,  Sir  Eustace  de  Merc,  is 
missing,  we  fortunately  possess  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  second 

*  Cottonian  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Augustus  II.  124. 
f  Ibid.  Augustus  II.  130. 
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founder,  Sir  Ralph  de  Rochester,*  to  which,  although  without  date,  an 
approximate  date  can  be  assigned,  viz.  a.d.  1184-7,  in  consequence  of 
the  name  of  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London  appearing  as  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

This  Ralph  de  Rochester,  who  is  styled  in  his  deed  of  gift  Lord 
of  St.  Liz,  states  that  he,  having, — with  the  consent  of  the  venerable 
father  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London  and  at  the  pious  request  of  his 
uncle  Sir  Eustace  de  Merc,  Knt.,  sometime  lord  of  St.  Liz,  in  his 
fee  of  St.  Liz  near  to  Roys  Cross,  in  the  place  where  the  said  Sir 
Eustace  heretofore  built  a  certain  chapel  for  his  three  chaplains, — 
with  God's  assistance  erected  a  church,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  obtain  the  grace  and  consolation  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  had  instituted  therein  seven  religious  men  of  canonical 
descipline  from  whom  he  had  appointed  a  parson  and  a  prior,  God 
disposing  and  the  aforesaid  father  approving;  and  for  the  perpetual 
sustenance  of  his  said  canons  and  their  successors,  to  pray  for  him, 
Hawysia  his  wife,  for  William  his  heir,  for  Sir  Eustace  his  uncle  and 
for  all  his  children,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  their  souls,  and  for  the 
souls  of  all  his  ancestors  and  parents,  he  gives  unto  the  said  canons 
the  site  of  the  place  in  which  he  had  erected  the  said  church,  with  all 
the  soil  existing  in  the  precinct  within  the  walled  inclosure ;  and  further 
he  gives  them  the  waste  or  heath  ground, — which  he  states  to  be  of 
his  fee  of  St.  Liz, — before  the  gate  and  front  wall  of  the  said  place,  as 
far  as  to  Holewey  and  Cawden,  140  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
Eldfield  from  the  aforesaid  precinct  and  downs  lying  next  adjacent  to 
Ickneild  (Way)  as  far  as  to  Salters  Down,  and  pasture  for  100  sheep, — 
reckoned  by  six  score  to  the  hundred, — all  of  them  feeding  beyond  the 
said  land,  viz.  in  the  Eldfield ;  also  over  all  his  manor  and  all  his  land, 
with  all  homages  and  services  of  all  his  men  and  tenants  in  the  said 
place  and  Roys  Cross  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  in  perpetuity  so 
long,  easily,  freely,  and  quietly  as  the  human  heart  can  conceive. 

This  charter  furnishes  us  with  the  number  of  the  canons  of  the  first 
foundation  as  well  as  the  number  to  which  they  were  increased  at  the 
second.  The  names  of  Hawysia  his  wife,  William  his  heir,  and  Sir 
Eustace  de  Merc  his  uncle  also  appear  as  witnesses  to  the  charter,  and 
afford  proof  that  Sir  Eustace  the  first  founder  was  then  living. 

The  first  royal  charter  confirming  the  several  gifts  granted  to  the 


*  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  7041,  f.  7. 
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prior  and  canons  is  that  of  Richard  L*  which  charter  was  dated  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  9th  of  November,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  a.d.  1189. 

This  charter  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  not  only  confirms  the 
numerous  gifts  which  had  been  made  to  the  monastery,  the  particulars 
of  the  gifts,  and  the  names  of  the  several  donors,  but  also  recites  the 
several  privileges  granted  to  the  prior  and  canons  within  their  own 
precincts.  By  this  charter  the  King  granted  and  confirmed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Roys  Cross  and  to  the 
canons  there  serving  God  the  site  on  which  the  said  monastery 
was  founded,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  which  Eustace  de  Merc, 
the  founder  of  the  monastery,  and  Ralph  de  Rochester  and  other 
faithful  men  had  given  to  them ;  it  also  confirmed  to  them  the 
churches  of  Cottenham  in  co.  Suffolk,  Oversby  in  co.  Lincoln,  and 
Chesterton  in  co.  Huntingdon,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  which  the 
said  Eustace  gave  them,  and  also  the  land  called  Hide  in  Little  Laver 
and  Maching  in  co.  Essex,  which  was  also  of  the  gift  of  the  said 
Eustace. 

The  charter  further  confirmed  the  gift  of  Wischard  de  Hassewik 
of  one  virgate  of  land  in  Hassewik ;  the  gift  of  Ralph  Walens  of 
20s.  rent  in  Barton,  in  co.  Cambridge ;  the  gift  of  Warin  de  Bassing- 
borne  of  three  acres  of  land  near  Roys  Cross ;  the  gift  of  Reginald 
de  Argentine  of  three  acres  of  land  in  Melbourne,  in  co.  Cambridge ; 
the  gift  of  Margaret  the  Countess  of  two  acres  of  land  in  Bassing- 
borne,  in  co.  Cambridge ;  the  gift  of  Juliana  of  six  acres  of  land  in 
Willington,  in  co.  Hertford;  the  gift  of  Ralph  de  Reed  of  two  acres 
of  land  in  Reed;  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Burunf  of  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  in  Barley,  in  co.  Hertford ;  the  gift  of  Osbert  the 
Bishop  of  one  and  a  half  acre  of  land  in  Melbourne,  in  co.  Cambridge; 
the  gift  of  Henry  son  of  Simon  of  two  acres  of  land  also  in  Melbourne ; 
the  gift  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz  of  one  messuage  and  one  virgate  of  land 
in  Kneesworth,  in  co.  Cambridge ;  and  the  gift  of  the  aforesaid  Eustace 
de  Merc  of  six  and  a  half  bovates  of  land  in  Oversby  and  in  Thortinton, 
in  co.  Lincoln. 

*  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicaniim,  by  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Baudinel,  vol.  vi. 
pt.  i.  p.  405. 

f  John  de  Burun  also  appears  to  have  given  three  acres  in  the  fields  of  Coken- 
hatch  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms:  deed  without  date.  Additional  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
5843,  f  .•  245. 
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The  King  also  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  prior  and  canons  a  fair 
for  the  whole  week  of  Pentecost,  and  on  Wednesday  in  every  week  a 
selling  market  at  Roys  Cross,  according  to  the  customs  and  liberties 
of  the  canons  of  Dunstaple,  prohibiting  any  one  buying  or  selling  in 
the  market  without  the  licence  of  the  canons. 

And  further  granted  to  the  church  of  the  blessed  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  all  the  liberties  and  customs  which  kingly  power  was  able  to 
confer  upon  any  sons  of  the  church. 

The  charter  also  recites  the  following  privileges  conferred  on  the 
prior  and  canons:  viz.  the  right  to  hold  a  court  of  tenants;  the  cor- 
rection of  trespass  of  men  within  their  precincts  ;  the  liberty  to  buy 
and  sell  within  their  precincts;  the  privilege  of  judging  bondmen  and 
villains  in  their  court ;  the  passing  of  judgment  on  thefts  committed 
by  their  servants  within  their  jurisdiction ;  of  punishing  a  thief  com- 
mitting theft  out  of  their  liberty  if  taken  within  their  fee  ;  of 
punishing  for  burglary,  for  breach  of  peace,  for  shedding  blood,  for 
murder;  the  right  of  administering  oaths  and  adjudging  trials  by 
ordeal  within  their  precincts.  It  was  also  commanded  that  the  prior 
and  canons,  their  men  and  their  tenants,  should  all  of  them  be  free 
from  all  contributions,  taxes,  and  all  aids  of  kings,  sheriffs,  and  all 
their  officers,  and  royal  aids  raised  on  land ;  the  tax  of  2s.  on  every 
hide  of  land ;  the  army  and  shires,  hundreds,  pleas,  plaints,  keeping 
watch  or  ward,  and  of  the  dues  to  sheriffs  and  their  officers  for  keeping 
watch  and  ward ;  of  the  duty  paid  for  setting  up  boards,  stalls,  &c. 
in  fairs  and  markets  for  selling  wares,  and  of  customs  for  carrying 
goods,  of  forfeitures  of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels  to  the  King ; 
from  works  of  castles,  parks,  bridges,  and  inclosures,  and  carriage 
by  cart,  by  horse,  and  by  shipping,  and  the  building  of  royal  houses 
and  all  manner  of  works;  and,  further,  their  woods  in  no  manner  to  be 
taken  either  for  the  aforesaid  works  or  any  other  purpose;  and 
further  commands  that  the  monastery  shall  be  free  from  all  demesne 
of  earls  and  of  barons,  and  that  the  canons  themselves  and  the  men  of 
their  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  all  toll  in  every  market,  and  in  all 
fairs,  and  in  every  passage  of  bridges,  of  ways,  and  of  the  sea  through- 
out all  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  the  King's  forfeitures,  viz.  the 
chattels  and  amercements  of  thieves,  and  of  their  men  which  might 
arise  on  murder,  and  other  forfeitures,  as  far  as  they  might  arise  on 
their  lands,  should  be  theirs;  it  also  confirmed  to  them  all  things  which 
may  have  been  collected  of  barons  and  the  King's  men  as  alms,  and 
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prohibited  that  any  plea  should  be  entered  concerning  any  possession 
or  tenement  belonging  to  them  except  before  the  King  or  his  Chief 
Justice.  \  i 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  prior  and  canons  owing  to  their 
numerous  privileges  deemed  themselves  powerful  enough  to  dispute  a 
privilege  with  the  men  of  the  Knights  Templars  of  Baldock,  who  com- 
plained of  stallage  having  been  taken  from  them  to  the  extent  of  37s. 
which  the  prior  was  forced  to  restore.* 

In  the  9  Hen.  III.  a.d.  1 224,f  an  enlargement  of  the  precincts  of 
the  monastery  being  required,  the  prior  obtained  a  licence  or  grant  from 
the  King,  dated  at  Reading  the  30th  December,  empowering  him  to 
take  in  and  inclose  the  road  under  the  wall  of  the  priory  on  the  west 
side,  on  the  condition  that  the  ground  so  taken  in  should  be  inclosed 
by  the  erection  of  a  wall,  and  that  the  prior  should,  on  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  priory  next  the  said  road  and  on  the  same  side,  make  a 
new  road  of  the  same  width  and  extent  as  the  road  inclosed,  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hertford  was  commanded  to  permit  the  said 
alterations  to  be  made.  The  same  day  it  was  also  commanded  that 
Hugh  de  Nevill  should  make  a  writ  to  the  prior  of  Roys  Cross  for 
twenty  copulas  of  the  gift  of  the  King  out  of  the  forest  of  North- 
ampton, from  places  where  they  could  be  best  and  most  fitly  taken 
without  injury  to  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  chamber  for 
the  prior.  J 

The  26  Henry  III.  a.d.  1241-2,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  King 
to  the  prior  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Roys  Cross 
granting  him  the  privilege  of  holding  a  fair  yearly  of  two  days'  dura- 
tion, viz.,  on  the  vigil  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. § 

By  a  charter  dated  at  Windsor  the  18th  May,  35  Hen.  III.  ||  the 
King  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Roys  Cross  and 
their  successors  all  gifts,  sales,  and  grants  which  to  them  had  been 
made.  The  gifts  thus  confirmed  were  as  follows :  The  gift  of  William 
de  Rochester  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Rivenhall  in  co.  Essex, 
with  one  acre  of  land  lying  in  Piricroft,  and  that  part  of  the  wood 

*  Salmon's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  35G,  and  Abbreviatio  Placitorum, 
p.  54. 

f  Close  Roll,  9  Henry  HI.  p.  2,  m.  24. 
X  Close  Roll,  9  Henry  III.  p.  2,  m.  24. 
§  Charter  Roll,  26  Henry  III.  m.  6. 
||  Charter  Roll,  35  Henry  III.  m.  7. 
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which  they  had  in  Estimod,  and  the  lands  and  villains  which  they 
had  in  Ashwell,  with  free  course  for  their  sheep  in  the  pastures  of 
Ash  well;  the  gift  of  Elen,  daughter  of  Richard  de  West  Reed,  of  one 
messuage  and  fifty- one  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  the  town  of  West  Reed;  the  gift  of  John,  son  of  Bernard,  of  all  the 
land  at  the  town  of  Roys  Cross  made  over  to  the  said  canons  as  it 
lay  between  "  Arning  "  Street,  Holeway,  and  Calwarden,  in  the  fields 
of  East  Reed,  without  any  restraint ;  the  gift  of  Peter  de  Rochester 
of  the  watermill  of  Barton,  co.  Cambridge,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
with  the  house,  fish,  all  pools,  and  reasonable  secta  multure  of  Ashwell 
and  Cucclesworth ;  the  gift  of  the  said  Peter  of  all  the  tenement 
which  Brian  his  servant  held  from  him  in  Lakingham  in  arable  land, 
fishings,  marsh,  and  all  their  appurtenances,  with  Brian  himself  and 
all  to  come. 

Alice  de  Scales,  lady  of  St.  Liz, — the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de 
Rochester,  the  second  founder, — by  her  charter,* — which  is  unfortu- 
nately without  date,  and  does  not  possess  sufficient  internal  evidence  by 
which  an  approximate  date  can  be  assigned, — confirmed  to  the  church 
and  the  canons  all  that  which  her  father  had  given  them,  and  in  her 
own  behalf  granted  the  canons  forty  acres  of  arable  land  lying  in  the 
Eldfield,  commencing  at  the  path  leading  from  Barley,  as  far  as  to 
Roys  Cross,  near  the  canons'  mill,  and  so  continuing,  lying  next  the 
lands  given  by  her  father  towards  the  east,  with  pasture  for  one 
hundred  sheep,  enumerated  at  six  score  to  the  hundred;  she  also  con- 
firmed the  forty  acres  and  pasture  for  one  hundred  sheep  which  the 
prior  and  convent  had  of  the  gift  of  her  brother  Sir  William  de 
Rochester,  the  same  to  be  held  by  the  prior  and  canons  for  ever  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

In  the  49  Henry  III.  a.d.  1264,  the  prior  of  Roys  Cross  was 
summoned  by  writ,  dated  at  Woodstock  the  24th  December,  to  attend 
as  one  of  the  King's  Council  at  a  parliament  to  be  held  the  1st  June 
in  the  following  year.f 

By  a  charter,  dated  at  Westminster  the  14th  February,  a.d.  1272, 
56  Henry  III.  the  King  granted  the  prior  a  charter  Inspeximus 
fully  confirming  the  charter  of  King  Richard  I.J 

*  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  7041,  ff.  8,  9. 

f  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  449;  and  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament , 
p.  2. 

%  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  G166,  ft'.  528-532. 
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All  the  privileges  contained  in  the  charter,  including  the  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  gallows,  tumbrel,  pillory,  and  view  of  franc  pledge, 
were  afterwards  allowed  upon  a  quo  warranto  *  brought  at  Hertford 
before  John  de  Reygate  and  others,  justices  itinerants,  on  the  morrow 
of  All  Souls,  the  6  Edward  I.  which  Chauncyf  says  "drew  a  great 
confluence  of  people  and  trade  "  to  the  town. 

By  a  patent  dated  at  King's  Clipstow  the  10th  November,  a.d.  1290, 
18  Edward  I.  licence  was  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Roys 
Cross  to  possess  the  house  situate  and  being  in  Fleet  Street  Without, 
London,  which  of  late  belonged  to  Richard  de  Staunford,  clerk  of  the 
exchequer,  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever  to  found  a  chauntry  in  their  monastery  for  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.  The  same  year  the  prior  paid  a  fine  of  10Z.  for 
possession.  J 

On  the  7th  January,  a.d.  1291,  19  Edward  I.§  a  licence  by  patent 
was  granted  to  Robert  de  Tibetot  to  give  to  the  prior  and  convent  and 
their  successors  an  annual  rent  of  21s.  6d.  with  appurtenances,  in  the 
town  of  Roys  Cross,  for  ever,  as  his  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

The  6th  February,  a.d.  1292,  20  Edward  1. 1|  a  licence  was  granted 
to  Isabella  de  Harleston  of  Roys  Cross,  to  give  and  assign  an  annual 
rental  of  4Z.  14s.  with  appurtenances  in  Roys  Cross  to  the  prior  and 
convent  and  their  successors  for  ever. 

On  the  28ch  June  in  the  following  year  a  licenced  was  also  granted 
to  Geffrey  Louveyse  to  give  to  the  monastery  in  perpetuity  one 
messuage,  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  three  acres  of  meadow,  one  and  a 
half  acre  of  wood,  and  17s.  rent  with  appurtenances  in  Cottenham. 
-  The  3rd  May,  a.d.  1302,  30  Edward  I.**  a  licence  by  writ  of  privy 
seal  was  granted  to  Ade  de  Twynham  to  give  and  assign  to  the  prior 
and  convent  one  messuage,  one  carucate  of  land,  three  acres  of  meadow, 
two  acres  of  pasture,  and  26s.  rent,  with  appurtenances,  in  West  Reed, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever. 

The  5th  March,  a.d.  1316,  9  Edward  II.  the  prior  of  Crucis  Roes 

*  Quo  Warranto,  6  Edward  I.  Rot.  SSd. 

f  Chatmcy's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  90. 

%  Memo.  Rolls  Exchequer,  18-19  Edward  I.  m.  5. 

§  Patent  Roll,  19  Edward  I.  m.  22. 

||  Patent  Roll,  20  Edward  L  m.  20. 

f  Patent  Roll,  21  Edward  I.  m.  9. 

**  Patent  Roll,  30  Edward  I.  m.  22. 
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was  certified  pursuant  to  a  writ  tested  at  Clipston  as  lord  of  the  town- 
ship of  Royston,  co.  Cambridge,  and  Cottenham,  co.  Suffolk.* 

A  licence  having  been  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  to  acquire 
lands  and  rents  to  the  value  of  100s.  per  annum,  a  patent  was  issued 
the  28th  May,  1354,  28  Edward  IH.f  to  William  de  Notton  to  give 
and  assign  to  the  prior  and  convent  two  messuages,  one  carucate,  and 
sixteen  acres  of  land,  four  acres  of  meadow,  twenty-four  acres  of 
pasture,  six  acres  of  wood,  and  13s.  4J.  rent,  with  appurtenances,  in 
Cockenhatch  and  Reed,  of  the  yearly  value  of  40s.  in  part  satisfaction 
of  the  said  100s. 

At  a  full  chapter  of  the  monastery,  held  the  20th  June,  a.d.  1354,  28 
Edward  III.  J  an  indenture  was  entered  into  between  William  de  Ferrar, 
Lord  of  Groby,  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Roys  Cross, — and  then 
dated, — by  which  the  said  William,  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  the 
souls  of  his  ancestors,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  noble  lady  Elizabeth 
de  Burg,  Lady  of  Clare,  his  grandmother,  gives  licence  to  William  de 
Notton  to  have,  possess,  concede,  and  assign  to  the  prior  and  convent 

one  messuage,  one  carucate  of  land,  four  acres  of  meadow,  

acres  of  wood,  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  and  17s.  rent,  with  appur- 
tenances, in  Cockenhatch,  the  hamlet  of  Barkway. 

By  a  patent  grant  dated  at  Westminster  20th  March,  a.d.  1355,  29 
Edward  IIL§  in  which  it  is  recited  that  a  licence  had  lately  been  given 
to  the  prior  and  convent  to  acquire  to  themselves  and  their  successors 
land,  rents,  and  appurtenances  of  the  value  of  100s.  per  annum, — not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  mortmain, — licence  was  given  to  Michael  de 
Spayne  of  Cockenhatch,  and  Margerie  his  wife,  to  give  to  the  said 
prior  and  convent  one  messuage,  seventy  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of 
meadow,  twelve  acres  of  pasture,  and  one  acre  of  wood,  with  ap- 
jmrtenances,  in  Cockenhatch,  of  the  value  of  13s.  4d.  per  annum  for 
ever. 

By  a  patent  dated  3rd  March,  a.d.  1358,  32  Edward  IIL||  licence 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Palfreyman,  chaplain  of  Royston,  to  give  and 
assign  his  two  messuages,  twenty-four  acres  and  three  roods  of  land, 
one  acre  and  one  rood  of  meadow,  eight  acres  and  a  half  of  pasture, 

*  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  ii.  div.  iii.  p.  360. 

f  Patent  Roll,  28  Edward  III.  p.  1,  m.  2. 

%  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  7041,  f.  5. 

§  Patent  Roll,  29  Edward  III.  p.  1. 

||  Patent  Roll,  32  Edward  III.  p.  1,  m.  20. 
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and  10s.  rent,  with  appurtenances,  in  West  Reed  and  Royston,  of  the 
value  of  33s.  Ad. 

The  3rd  May,  a.d.  1363,  37  Edward  IIL*  for  two-and-a-half  marks 
paid,  a  patent  grant  was  issued  to  the  same  Thomas  Palfreyman  of 
Roys  Cross,  chaplain,  John  Atte  Bare  of  Ashwell,  and  Hamon  de 
Ware  of  Buckland,  to  give  and  assign  six  messuages,  one  mill,  and 
forty  acres  of  land,  with  appurtenances,  in  Royston  and  Buckland,  to 
the  prior  and  convent  and  their  successors,  to  find  a  lamp  to  burn 
every  day  at  the  great  missal  and  at  the  high  altar  of  the  priory  for 
ever. 

The  9th  of  February  following  a  further  patent  f  was  issued  to 
Thomas  Palfreyman,  chaplain  of  Roys  Cross,  granting  him  licence  to 
give  and  assign  to  the  prior  and  convent  and  their  successors  for  ever 
one  messuage,  forty  acres  of  land,  one  acre  of  meadow,  forty  acres  of 
pasture,  and  one  acre  of  wood,  with  appurtenances,  in  Buckland,  which 
was  of  the  value  of  lis-  5d.  per  annum,  the  same  being  in  full  satis- 
faction of  the  10.0s.  annual  value  the  prior  and  convent  had  lately 
been  licensed  to  acquire. 

By  a  patent  dated  at  Westminster  2nd  December,  a.d.  1366,  40 
Edward  III.J  for  75s.  paid  by  the  prior  of  Royston,  licence  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Palfreyman  of  Royston,  clerk,  to  give  and  assign 
to  the  prior  and  convent  and  their  successors  for  ever  two  messuages, 
with  appurtenances,  in  Royston,  which  belonged  to  Richard  Marshall 
and  Richard  Miptis,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  a  divine  chaplain 
for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  Thomas  whilst  living,  and  for  the  good 
of  his  soul  when  he  departed  this  life,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  faithful 
deceased,  in  the  church  of  the  said  priory  by  the  prior  and  convent  to 
be  celebrated  for  ever. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  the  contraction  of  the  name  of 
Roys  Cross  into  Royston  occurs  in  any  deed. 

On  the  4th  December  in  the  same  year,  for  half  a  mark  paid  by  the 
prior  of  Royston,  a  patent  §  was  issued  to  the  said  Thomas  Palfreyman, 
clerk,  granting  him  licence  to  give  and  assign  two  messuages  with 
appurtenances  in  Royston  to  the  prior  and  convent  to  provide  a  lamp 
in  the  said  church  for  ever. 

*  Patent  Roll,  37  Edward  III.  p.  1,  m.  20. 

f  Patent  Roll,  37  Edward  III.  p.  1,  m.  39. 

+  Patent  Roll,  40  Edward  III.  p.  2,  m.  9. 

§  Patent  Roll,  40  Edward  III.  p.  2  m.  8. 
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By  a  patent  dated  at  Westminster  20  May,  a.d.  1368,  42  Edward 
III.*  for  five  marks  paid  by  the  prior  of  Royston,  licence*  was  granted 
to  the  same  Thomas  Palfreyman,  clerk  of  Royston,  to  give  and  assign 
his  two  messuages,  with  appurtenances,  to  the  prior  and  convent,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  celebrate  his  anniversary  every  year  for 
ever  in  the  church  of  the  priory  when  he  should  have  departed  this  life. 

The  16th  November,  a.d.  1386,  10  Richard  II.  licence  by  patent  f 
was  granted  to  William  Koo,  of  Royston,  to  give  and  assign  to  the 
prior  and  convent  his  three  messuages  and  appurtenances  in  Royston, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  also  his  three  messuages  with  appurtenances  in 
Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  value  100s.  per  annum,  in  part  satis- 
faction of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  which  the  prior  and  convent  had  lately  been  empowered  by 
licence  to  acquire. 

The  prior  and  canons,  temp.  Robert  Braybroke,  Bishop  of  London, 
being  judicially  impleaded  before  his  commissioners  at  a  visitation 
respecting  the  small  tithes,  oblations,  and  mortuaries  within  the  town 
and  parish,  made  it  appear  by  authentic  records  that  they  had  canoni- 
cally  obtained  and  possessed  the  small  tithes,  oblations,  mortuaries, 
and  parish,  whereupon  the  bishop  pronounced  for  their  rights,  dis- 
missed them,  and  stopped  all  further  proceedings  against  them  with 
reference  to  the  same,  by  a  deed  under  his  seal  dated  October  7,  a.d. 
1396,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  consecration.*]: 

In  a.d.  1413,  1  Henry  V.  the  King  granted  the  priory  by  patent  a 
full  confirmation  of  all  manors,  lands,  and  liberties  ;§  in  a.d.  1427-8, 
6  Henry  VI.  a  like  full  confirmation  was  granted  the  prior,  ||  and  again 
in  a.d.  1473-4,  13  Edward  IV.f 

Upon  a  petition  of  the  prior  and  convent  in  ad.  1517,  addressed 
to  Richard  Fitz  James,  Bishop  of  London,  respecting  the  use  of 
Sarum  instead  of  Bangor,  the  petitioners  stated  that  the  annual  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  their  conventual  church,  viz.  .the  day  of  the  feast 
of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr,  falling  on  the  day  before  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  annual  feast  of  the  place 

*  Patent  Roll,  42  Edward  III.  p.  1,  m.  12. 
t  Patent  Roll,  10  Richard  II.  p.  1,  m.  12. 
X  Steven's  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
§  Patent  Roll,  1  Henry  V.  p.  4,  m.  16. 
||  Patent  Roll,  6  Henry  VI.  p.  1,  m.  31. 
^  Patent  Roll,  13  Edward  IV.  p.  2,  m.  7. 
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of  Royston,  the  said  feasts  with  their  octaves,  by  reason  of  their  inter- 
fering one  with  another,  could  not  be  celebrated  with  that  solemnity 
required  to  be  observed.  The  bishop  in  consequence  granted  them 
his  licence,  bearing  date  the  1 4th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
he  empowered  them  to  alter  their  service  from  the  use  of  Bangor  to 
that  of  Sarum,  and  changed  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  their  con- 
ventual church  with  its  octave  from  the  feast  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr 
to  the  next  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  further 
decreed  them  to  celebrate  the  same  for  the  future  on  that  day  yearly 
for  ever.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
monastery,  its  Dissolution. 

On  the  1st  July,  a.d.  1534,  26  Henry  VIII.  we  find  the  prior,  or  as 
he  is  styled  the  president,  and  the  canons  of  the  house,  assembled  in 
their  chapter  house  in  full  chapter  to  sign  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
King's  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Anglican  Church — the  King  having 
three  years  previously  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  the 
clergy  and  the  members  of  all  monastic  institutions  thus  to  ac- 
knowledge him. — This  deed  of  acknowledgment  was  dated  the  same 
day  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  monastery,  and  signed  by 
John  Manytre,  president,  Alexander  Stokes,  John  Wellys,  Richard 
Allanson,  Thomas  Sykes,  William  Harrison,  Henry  Worllond,  Thomas 
Sykes,|  and  Thomas  Wade.;J 

It  is  evident  from  John  Manytre  being  styled  president  in  this  deed 
that  the  canons  had  not  then  elected  a  prior  to  succeed  Prior  Robert 
White,  who  died  the  1st  of  April  in  the  same  year.§ 

The  last  prior  was  Richard  Breten  or  Britain,  who  as  one  of  the 
canons  was  witness  to  the  will  of  William  Lee,  19  Henry  VIII.  a.d. 
1527. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  deed  of  surrender,  but  it  is  probable 
the  house  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty-seventh  or 
early  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  a.d.  1536,  as 
I  find  among  the  first  ministers'  accounts  of  suppressed  houses  in  the 
.  county  of  Hertford  an  account  or  inventory  of  the  whole  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  late  prior  and  convent,  and  the  several  receipts  and  dis- 

*  Steven's  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
f  Sic  in  orig. 

J  In  Public  Record  Office,  acknowledgment  of  King's  supremacy,  104. 
§  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5827,  f.  197. 
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bursements  on  account  of  the  same  for  one  whole  year,  ending 
Michaelmas,  a.d.  1537,  29  Henry  VIII.  The  document*  commences 
as  follows  : 

Com'  Hertford.  Comp'a  Omi'  et  Sing'lor'  Ballior'  ffirmar'  ac  Omi'  alior' 
Ministror'  Domini  Regis  nunc  Henrici  Octani  de  om'ib'  et  sing'lis  D'nns 
Man'ijs,  Villos,  Villat',  Necnon  al'  possession'  et  hereditamen'  Quibus  cu'q'  nnp' 
diu's  Monaster'  et  P'orat'  in  com'  p'dc'  Dudum  virtute  et  auctoritate  p'liamen' 
suppres'  et  dissolut'  spectan'  siue  p'tinen'  in  man'  de  Domini  Regis  modo  existen' 
videl't  a  ffesto  S'c'i  Mich'is  Arch'i  anno  r'  r'  p'd'c'i  xxviij  vsq'  id'm  ff'm  S'c'i 
Mich'is  extunc  p'xim'  sequen'  anno  regni  eiusd'm  D'ni  Regis  xxix  scil't  p'  vnu 
annu  Integrum. 

This  record  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  furnishes  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  in  various  places, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  several  rentals,  and  the  names  of  the 
several  tenants  ;  besides  which  it  records  the  names  of  several  inns 
or  hospices  then  existing,  viz :  the  Lamb,  Crane,  Swan,  Dolphin, 
Greyhound,  White  Hart,  Taberd,  and  the  Crown,  all  which  appear 
to  have  paid  a  quit-rent  to  the  monastery. 

In  addition  to  the  priory  there  was  also  a  free  chapel  or  hospital  in 
Royston  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  hospital  appears  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  since  the  King  had  by 
his  charter,  dated  the  2nd  January,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
a.d.  1213,|  granted  to  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  for  ever  a  fair  of 
two  days'  duration,  viz.  on  the  vigil  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas. 
This  chapel  continued  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  but  very  few 
particulars  are  known  respecting  it. 

The  8th  July,  a.d.  1371,  45  Edward  III.J  for  20s.  paid,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  confirming  the  before- 
mentioned  charter. 

Layer,  in  his  MS.  description  of  Cambridgeshire^  states  that  this 
hospital  stood  on  the  Cambridgeshire  side  of  the  town ;  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  some  remains  of  the  building  existed  in  his  time,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  unnoticed  in  the  King's  book  it  must  have 
fallen  to  decay  long  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastery. 

There  was  also  a  free  chapel  or  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  and 

*  No.  85,  Hertford,  28-29  Henry  VIII.  Augmentation  Office, 
f  Charter  14-15  John,  m.  2  and  m.  3,  dorso. 
t  Patent  Roll,  45  Edward  III.  p.  2,  m.  32. 
§  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  6768,  f.  1. 
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St.  J ames ;  this  was  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Baldock  Street,  close  to 
the  Cross,  and  before  Royston  was  constituted  a  parish  stood  in  the 
parish  of  Therfield. 

This  hospital  was  founded  and  employed  for  poor  lazars  and  leprous 
people,  leprosy  being  very  prevalent  in  these  early  times.  It  appears  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  for  Walter  de 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  5th  of  the  ides  of  July,  a.d.  1227, 
1 1  Henry  III.  granted  thirteen  days'  indulgence  to  such  as  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  sick  and  weak  brethren  in  the  hos- 
pital.* 

The  6  August,  a.d.  1359,  33  Edward  Hl.f  John  Northwych,  chap- 
lain and  master  of  the  hospital,  had  licence  by  patent  to  acquire  lands 
and  rents  to  the  value  of  100s.  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  advowson 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  the 
manor  called  Argentine's  .J 

In  the  certificate  of  colleges,  being  a  return  made  to  a  commission 
dated  14  February,  a.d.  1546,  37  Henry  VIII.  the  hospital  is 
described  as  having  been  founded  by  Richard  Argentine,  "  To  ffind  A 
pry  est  for  eu',  and  for  the  Relyff  of  Pore  People  comyng  and  Goyng 
Thorngh  the  same  Towne  by  lycens  of  King  Edward  IIIde,"  and 
worth  yearly  11.  5s.  6d. ;  it  further  states  that  "  The  JuelP,  Ornament', 
good',  and  Cattell1  p'tayning  to  the  said  Hospital  &  ffrat'nytie  doth 
appere  in  Jndentors  ther  of  made."  § 

Unfortunately  these  indentures  are  missing.  The  hospital  was 
governed  by  a  master  or  warden  and  several  brethren,  and  its  revenues 
were  valued  in  the  Valor  JEcclesiasticas,  compiled  in  a.d.  1534-35,  26 
Henry  VIII.  at  5Z.  6s.  10^d.  per  annum,  the  yearly  tenths  being 
10s.  8JA| 

The  8th  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1 566,  the  hospital,  with  the  land,  tenements, 
and  appurtenances,  was  let  to  Edward  Chester,  esquire,  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  twenty  one  years.^f 

In  the  18th  year  of  the  same  reign  a  new  lease  was  granted  of  the 

*  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  p.  189. 
f  Patent  Roll,  33  Edward  III.  p.  2,  m.  12. 
X  Escact,  No.  58,  20  Edward  IV. 

§  Certificate  of  Colleges,  Essex  and  Hertford,  20,  No.  02. 

||  Bacon's  Liher  Regis,  p.  151. 

«ft  Oiginalia  Roll,  8  Elizabeth,  81,  p.  2. 
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same  property  to  John  Hall  for  twenty-one  years  *  at  the  request  of 
the  said  Edward  Chester. 

The  22nd  Elizabeth  the  premises  were  again  leased  for  twenty-one 
years  to  John  Moore,  the  lease  to  Hallf  having  been  cancelled  for 
some  cause  not  named. 

The  12th  December,  a.d.  1607,  5  James  I.  the  hospital,  with  the 
lands  and  tenements  appertaining  to  the  same,  and  other  properties 
in  various  counties,  were  granted  by  letters  patent  in  fee  farm  to 
Roger  Aston,  knight,  and  John  Grimesditch,  gentleman,  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  hold  the  same  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  rendering  yearly  61.  14s.  6d. ;  the  total  fee  farm  rent 
amounted  to  71.  but  there  was  a  rent  resolute  of  5s.  Gd.  per  annum 
issuing  out  of  the  premises,  and  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Royston,  together  with  three  grains  of  frankincense.  J 

By  an  indenture,  bearing  date  2nd  February,  a.d.  1608,  5  James  I.§ 
Roger  Aston  and  John  Grimesditch  conveyed  to  Francis  Hall  for  ever 
the  whole  of  the  premises  late  the  free  chapel  or  hospital,  with  the 
lands  and  tenements  appertaining  to  the  same. 

Since  this  time  the  lands  belonging  to  the  hospital  have  been  dis- 
membered and  have  passed  into  various  hands. 

Layer  gives  the  names  of  numerous  benefactors  to  the  hospital,  the 
principal  being  Richard,  Giles,  and  Arnold  de  Argentine. 

The  first  recorded  master  or  warden  was  William  Rowland,  who 
died  in  a.d.  1276,  but  no  record  exists  of  the  date  of  his  appointment. 
The  last  master  was  John  Colyngton,  who  was  instituted  4  October, 
a.d.  1514,  on  the  presentation  of  Gile  Allington. 

Brayley  speaks  of  some  remains  of  this  hospital  being  seen  in  a 
dwelling-house,  but  these  have  long  since  disappeared. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  prior  to  describing  the  salient  features 
of  the  church  and  the  formation  of  the  parish,  to  mention  a  few 
important  matters  connected  with  the  town  prior  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastery. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Royston  appears  to  have  obtained 
notoriety  from  some  circumstance  the  particulars  of  which  have  long 

*  Originalia  Roll,  18  Elizabeth,  roll  146,  p.  2. 
f  Ibid.  22  Elizabeth,  roll  111,  p.  1. 
J  Ibid.  5  James  I.  roll  89,  p.  5. 

§  Lib.  9,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  f.  G6  in  office  ol*  Auditor  of  Land 
Revenue. 
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since  been  forgotten,  for  Douce  in  his  MS.  Collection  has  preserved 
a  list  of  numerous  places  in  England  and  their  characteristics  written 
in  that  reign,  among  which  I  find  reference  to  the  "  Murdrisours 
de  Croysroys,"  i.e.,  Royston  Murderers.* 

In  the  first  year  of  this  reign  we  have  also  an  interesting  record  of 
the  names  of  the  several  residents  in  that  portion  of  the  town  (Crux 
Roys)  standing  in  the  hundred  of  Odsey,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
amounts  at  which  they  were  assessed,!  being  the  earliest  subsidy 
record  relating  to  the  town,  viz.  :  — 

Henr'  de  Red  

Joh'ne  de  Brauncestr'  ...... 

Walt'o  le  Tanij  

Stcph'o  le  Taillur  

Will'o  M'catore  

Rog'o  Gambon  

Will'o  Pistore  


Rad'o  de  Cristeshalc 
Custod'  Hospit'  sci  Jacobi 
Josepb'  de  H'tford 
Nicb'o  de  Red 
MatilF  de  Tadelowc 
Adam  Coke  . 
Joh'ne  Martyn 
Rog'o  Bribur  . 


Sm3 


.     iij  s.  xj  d.  q:l 
xxij  d. 
ij  s.  ij  d.  ob. 
x  d.  ob. 
vj  d.  qa 
ij  s.  iij  d. 

vij  d. 
ij  s.  iiij  d. 
.  iij  s.  iiij  d.  ob. 

xv  d.  qa 
xij  d. 
xj  d. 
ix  d. 
ij  s. 
xiij  d.  ob. 
xxiiij  s.  xj  d.  ob.  q"  p'b' 


The  earliest  lists  of  residents  in  that  portion  of  "  Cruc  Roes  "  in 
the  hundred  of  Armingford,  Cambridgeshire,  subject  to  assessments, 
is  dated  the  20  Edward  III.  a.d.  1346-7, J  and  contains  the  following 
names  with  the  amounts  of  their  several  assessments  : — 


Rob'to  de  Weydeye 
IsabelP  le  Tanne'  . 
Job'e  Maye  . 
Job'e  de  Neunhnm  . 
Will'o  de  Aston  . 
Job'e  de  Gemelyngcye 
Hugon'  le  Mareschall' 
Galfr'o  ffab'r 


iij  s.  iiij  d. 
xd. 
ijs. 
xx  d. 
xij  d. 
xviij  d.  ob. 
iiij  s. 
xix  d.  qa 


*  Douce's  Collect.  No.  98.  Bodl.  Lib.  Oxford. 

f  In  Public  Record  Office,  Lay  Subs.  1  Edward  II.  co.  Hertford,  No.  ifs. 
J  The  Public  Record  Office,  Lay  Subs.  20  Edward  III.  co.  Cambridge, 
No.  V ,  m.  F  b. 
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Will'o  de  Eu'esdon'   xijd. 

Joh'e  Bmre   xij  d. 

Joh'e  de  Brancest'r   xiiij  d.  qa 

Joh'e  de  Kneesworth   xij  d. 

Ric'o  Gyry   ix  d. 

Henr'  Roke   vij  d.  ob. 

Rog'o  de  Bentele   xv  d.  q" 

Joh'e  le  MareschaF   xvj  d. 

Joh'e  de  Kyrkeby  xviij  d.  ob.  qa 

Joh'e  Vruy   ijjs.ob. 

Matild'  le  Baker'   x?  d. 

Plantencia   xij  d.  ob.  qa 

Joh'e  Weydeye   vj  d. 

Joh'e  Horold  •     .  vj  d. 

Sma  .       .       .     xxxj  s.  ob.  qa.  p'b' 

In  the  Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa  *  it  is  stated  under  date  a.d.  1324 
that  this  year  there  was  a  great  drought  in  England,  and  that  several 
towns  including  Royston  were  consumed  by  fire  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  water. 

Royston  again  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  for  Hollinshedf  records  that  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  on 
the  day  of  the  translation  of  St.  Martin  (4  July),  a.d.  1405,  which 
nearly  consumed  the  whole  of  the  town. 

In  the  12  Henry  VI.  a.d.  1433,  the  commissioners  returned  the 
names  of  William  Willwys  and  Thomas  Mellman,  of  Royston,  in 
their  list  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Cambridge.  J 

On  the  20th  May,  a.d.  1455,  33  Henry  VI.  we  find  Richard  Duke  of 
York  and  about  3,000  of  his  adherents  at  Royston,  from  whence  he 
the  same  day  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
signed  by  himself  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  setting 
forth  their  grievances  ;  they  then  pushed  on  to  St.  Albans,  where, 
meeting  the  King  who  had  left  London  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  a 
sanguinary  onslaught  ensued,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious 
and  the  unfortunate  King  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  first 
battle  of  St.  Albans  and  the  commencement  of  what  has  been  styled 
the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses."  § 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

f  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  repub.  by  Hooker,  vol.  ii.  p.  531,  b.  20.    See  also 
Trokelowe  and  Blaneforde  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  p.  415. 
%  Fuller's  Worthies,  by  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D.  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
§  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  pp.  280b,  281a. 
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About  fifteen  years  after  this  event,  viz.,  on  the  8th  March, 
a.d.  1470,  we  find  King  Edward  IV.  at  Royston  on  his  way  into 
Lincolnshire  to  quell  the  rising,  and  whilst  here — where  he  stopped 
all  night,  proceeding  next  day  to  Huntingdon — he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence  promising  "  he  wolde  arredye  hym  self  to 
com  towardes  his  highenes  at  suche  tyme  and  place  appointed  as 
therle  of  Warrewike  shulde  also  come;"  but  which  letter  as  circum- 
stances afterwards  proved  was  merely  sent  to  the  King  to  mislead 
him.* 

In  a.d.  1530  Cardinal  Wolsey  whilst  on  his  last  journey  into  the 
North  visited  the  monastery  of  Royston  one  day  in  Passion  week,  but 
the  precise  day  is  not  named,  where  he  lodged  all  night,  and  the 
following  morning  departed  for  Huntingdon,  f 

Preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  J  is  a  curious  document, 
entitled  "A  Confession  or  Prophecy  of  one  Robert  Dally  veil  of 
Royston,"  who,  if  a  monk,  was  not  of  the  recently  dissolved  monas- 
tery, as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  signatures  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  King's  supremacy. 

This  prophecy  is  written  on  paper  and  signed  by  several  witnesses. 
It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  confession  of  Rob*  Dalyvell,  of  Royston,  in  the  countie  of  Harteford, 
afore  John  Martyn  of  the  same  towne,  Edward  Annesley,  Richard  Chambre, 
Will'm  Chambre  of  the  same,  Peter  Robynson,  Richard  Gollthorpe,  and  Tristram 
Teshe,  of  the  Citie  of  york,  the  xjth  day  of  June,  the  xxixth  yre  of  the  Reigne 
of  our  Soueraygne  lorde  King  henrie  the  viijth. 

ffirst,  the  saide  Rob*.  Dalyvell  saythe  that  our  sayd  soueraigne  lorde  the  King 
shall  not  lyve  nor  be  on  lyve  amonth  after  the  feast  of  the  nativitie  of  saynt 
John  baptiste,  whiche  shalbe  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  a  thousand  fyve 
hundrcth  xxxviij,h  except  he  do  amende  his  condicions.  And  further  the  saide 
Rob*.  Dalyvell  sayth  that  afr  the  saide  tyme  an  horse  of  x  s.  price  shalbe.  able  to 
beare  all  the  noble  bloode  of  England. 

To  the  end  of  this  prophecy  is  appended  the  signatures  of  the  before- 
mentioned  witnesses. 

Recurring  again  to  the  history  of  the  monastery,  in  the  taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  made  the  20  Edward  I.  a.d.  1291,  the  revenue  of 
the  priory  is  returned  at  91/.  14s.  Qd.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
the  revenues  of  the  priory  were  estimated  according  to  Dugdale  at 

*  Ch  ronicle  of  Rebellion  in  Lincolnshire,  Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  pp.  G, 
f  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
%  Cott.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  128b. 
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89/.  16s.  per  annum,  at  which  sum  it  is  entered  in  the  King's  book,* 
and  according  to  Speed  it  was  valued  at  1061.  3s.  Id. 

After  the  monastery  was  suppressed,  King  Henry  VIII.  by  a  lease 
dated  the  16th  May  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign  f  granted  the  fairs, 
market,  stallage,  tolls,  and  windmill  to  Richard  Cromwell,  esquire, 
for  a  term  of  21  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  14/.;  and  in  the  following 
year  granted  Robert  Chester,  gentleman,  a  lease — dated  at  West- 
minster, 20  May,  a.d.  1538— of  the  house  and  site  of  the  late  priory 
with  all  lands  and  appurtenances  to  the  same  priory  lately  belonging, 
with  faldage  or  fold  course  for  200  sheep,  to  hold  the  same  from 
Michaelmas  last  past  to  the  end  or  term  of  twenty -one  years  at  the 
annual  rent  of  10/.  2s.  Qd.\  the  property  including  the  fairs,  market, 
and  mill — the  lease  of  the  same  to  Richard  Cromwell  having  been 
cancelled:  he  afterwards  by  a  patent  grant  dated  at  Westminster 
the  29th  December,  a.d.  1540,  §  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  sum  of  1761/.  5s.  granted  unto  the  same  Robert 
Chester — who  is  described  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  his 
chamber — all  the  house  and  site  of  tho  late  suppressed  priory, 
together  with  all  appurtenaces,  and  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Royston, 
with  all  its  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  in  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the  manors  of  West  Reed  anciently 
called  Alan  de  Reed,  Cockenhatch,  Newhall,  and  Hoddenhoo,  with 
their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  also  all  the  lands  known  as 
Bermondseys  and  Margeries  in  Barkway,  also  all  that  messuage  or 
tenement  called  Newsells  in  Barkway,  and  land  in  Shepnes,  in 
Chissell,  with  all  those  fairs,  and  the  weekly  market  holden  in  Royston, 
with  all  tolls,  customs,  &c.  to  them  in  any  way  appertaining,  all 
of  which  lands,  fairs,  and  market  belonged  to  the  late  suppressed 
monastery.  || 

This  grant  further  recites  that  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Royston 
and  the  messuages,  lands,  mills,  fairs,  markets,  tolls,  &c.  amounted  to 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  73/.  17s.  3d.;  that  the  manor  of  West  Reed 
with  the  messuages,  lands,  &c.  in  West  Reed  and  Therfield  were  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  11/.  4s.  id.;  also  that  the  clear  annual  rental 

*  Bacon's  Liber  Regis,  p.  634. 

f  Enrolments  of  leases  28  and  29  Henry  VIII.  vol.  209,  f.  82. 

%  Enrolments  of  leases,  29  and  30  Henry  VIII.  vol.  210,  ft  G8b,  09. 

§  Patent  Roll,  32  Henry  VIII.  p.  8,  m.  23. 

||  Translation  of  grant  from  the  Crown  to  Robert  Chester  in  Parish  Papers. 
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of  the  manor  of  Cockenhatch,  and  the  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in 
Cockenhatch,  amounted  to  111.  Is.  10d.;  and  that  the  clear  annual 
rental  of  the  manors  of  Newhall  and  Hoddenhoo,  with  lands,  &c. 
in  Buckland,  Newsells,  and  Shepnes,  amounted  to  71.  19s.  9d.  The 
whole  of  which  to  be  held  of  the  King  in  capite  by  the  service  of 
the  twentieth  part  of  one  knight's  fee,  yielding  and  paying  annually 
to  the  King  for  the  site  of  the  said  late  monastery,  the  lordship  and 
manor  of  Royston,  and  all  messuages,  lands,  mills,  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
and  other  premises  in  Royston,  71.  7s.  9d. ;  and  for  the  manor,  &c.  of 
West  Reed  and  premises  in  West  Reed  and  Therfield,  11.  2s.  6d. ;  and 
for  the  manor  of  Cockenhatch  and  other  premises  in  Cockenhatch,  in 
Barkway,  1/.  2s.  3d. ;  and  for  the  manors  of  Newhall  and  Hoddenhoo 
and  the  lands  in  Newsells  and  Shepnes,  16s.  to  be  paid  yearly  at  the 
Court  of  Augmentations. 

The  deed  further  grants  to  Robert  Chester,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
two  fairs  at  Royston,  viz.:  one  to  be  held  annually  during  the  whole 
week  of  Pentecost  and  the  other  to  be  held  on  the  7th  July,  and  to 
continue  for  two  days  from  thence  following.  Also  a  sale  market 
every  Wednesday  with  all  rights  and  privileges. 

The  property  was  also  charged  with  fees  to  Richard  Cromwell  chief 
steward,  John  Grey  sub-steward,  and  the  bailiff.  The  fees  of  the  keeper 
of  the  woods  of  Highwood,  parcel  of  the  premises,  18s.  yearly  to 
John  Bolles,  esq.  and  his  heirs,  10s.  10c?.  yearly  to  the  master  of  the 
College  of  St.  Katherine's  next  the  Tower  of  London,  8s.  2d.  yearly 
to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  heirs,  10s.  yearly  to  Thomas,  Earl 
cf  Rutland,  and  his  heirs,  6s.  8d.  yearly  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
church  of  Morden,  in  co.  Cambridge,  and  3s.  yearly  to  Sir  Giles 
Alyngton,  knt.  and  his  heirs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  advowson  and  right  of  patronage  to  the 
vicarage  is  not  mentioned  in  the  grant,  but  this  is  accounted  for,  as 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  44,  a.d.  1540,  expressly 
stipulates  "  that  the  advowson,  donation,  and  presentation  of  the 
said  vicarage  shall  appertaine  and  belonge  to  the  Kinges  Highnes,  his 
heires  and  successours,  as  appendaunt  to  his  Graces  Manour  of  Roiston  " 
and  further  that  the  Act  shall  not  be  put  into  execution  until  such 
time  as  the  King  shall  have  presented  to  the  living,  which  he  had 
already  done  the  10th  November  preceding  the  date  of  the  grant. 

This  estate  continued  in  the  Chester  family  from  the  date  of  the 
befove-nienlionecl  charter  until  the  7th  June,  a.d.  1759,  33  George  If. 
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when  Edward  Chester,  esq.  of  Albury,  in  co.  Hertford,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Plumer  Byde,  esq.  of  Ware  Park, 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  11,550/.;*  and  the  said  Thomas  Plumer  Byde, 
esq.  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  dated  7  April,  a.d.  1770, 
10  George  III.  conveyed  the  same  to  Thomas  Brand,  esq.  of  the 
Hoo,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  13,754Z.;f  in  whose  family  it  still  remains,  the  Right  Honourable 
Baron  Dacre  being  the  present  owner. 

The  earliest  court-roll  of  the  manor  extant  is  a  paper  book  com- 
mencing with  an  entry  of  a  court  held  the  8th  October,  a.d.  1633, 
9  Charles  I.  The  last  court  recorded  on  the  roll  was  held  30th 
April,  a.d.  1829.    This  record  contains  but  few  matters  of  interest. 

Some  very  interesting  evidence  relating  to  the  every-day  life  of  the 
monks  and  their  agricultural  pursuits  occurs  in  the  evidence  given 
by  a  witness  in  a  suit  between  Sir  Robert  Chester,  knt.  plaintiff,  and 
George  Leicester,  defendant,  respecting  the  granges  of  Waterdon  and 
Thorndon.  The  Commissioners  before  whom  this  evidence  was  given 
met  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Royston,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days  of  March, 
a.d.  1607,  4  James  I.J  The  name  of  this  witness  was  Thomas  Turner, 
of  Reed,  in  the  parish  of  Therfield,  a  yeoman,  aged  about  95  years.  In 
reply  to  the  several  questions  put  to  him,  he  stated  on  oath  that  he 
had  known  the  priory  of  Royston,  the  granges,  and  the  divers 
lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  same,  above  eighty  years,  for 
that  above  eighty  years  previous  to  the  inquiry  he  drove  plough  upon 
part  of  the  said  land  before  he  went  to  school  to  one  of  the  canons  at 
the  priory  to  learn  to  sing,  and  that  he  had  ever  since  dwelt  within 
two  miles  of  the  manor  and  priory. 

He  also  stated  that  he  knew  Prior  AVhite  and  Prior  Brittain,  the 
last  prior  divers  years  before  the  Dissolution,  and  further  that  he 
knew  when  there  were  but  two  closes  inclosed,  the  third  being  after- 
wards inclosed  in  Prior  White's  time  by  him  or  his  assigns,  the 
workmen  who  made  the  fence  being  Tompson  and  Starling;  this  he 
knew  to  be  true  as  he  saw  it  daily  whilst  in  progress  as  he  went  to 
and  from  school. 

He  further  stated  that  he  knew  that  Prior  White's  and  Prior 
Brittain' s  plough  horses  were  kept  and  fed  on  the  two  ancient  in- 

*  Close  Roll,  33  George  II.  p.  8,  No.  2. 
f  Close  Roll,  10  George  III.  p.  8,  No.  12. 

%  Exchequer  depositions,  Easter,  5  James  I.  No.  16,  Cambs,  Herts,  and  Essex. 
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closed  grounds  called  Royston  Granges  or  the  Priory  Granges,  and 
that  the  third  close  was  fed  by  the  cattle  of  one  Chambers  the  prior's 
tenant,  which  Chambers  entreated  his,  the  witness's  father,  to  put  his 
flock  of  sheep  into  the  said  close  to  lie  there  in  the  night-time  to 
improve  the  land. 

He  also  added  that  Prior  White  and  Prior  Brittain  kept  ten  horses 
for  two  teams  for  ploughing  and  five  geldings  for  the  cart,  which  were 
employed  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  priory  until  its  Dissolution, 
and  that  besides  the  said  two  ploughs  they  had  the  help  of  their 
neighbours  in  seed-time;  this  he  stated  he  knew  as  his  father  was  one 
of  the  neighbours  who  helped  the  priors,  and  that  he,  witness,  then 
drove  plough  there,  and  lay  in  the  priory-house  a  week  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  for  this  assistance  they  were  allowed  for  their 
tenths  or  sweat  and  man's-meat  and  12d.  or  14d.  per  day. 

He  also  records  in  evidence  that  Prior  White  and  Prior  Brittain 
had  a  sheep-gate  or  sheep-walk  belonging  to  the  priory  which  ex- 
tended into  Mill  field,  Reed  End  field,  and  into  one  shot  in  Reed  field 
called  Grange  Valley,  Royston  field,  and  Claypit  Shotts,  but  whether 
into  Melbourne  field,  Kneesworth  field,  and  Bark  way  field,  or  what 
other  place  the  same  extended,  he  knew  not,  and  that  the  prior 
usually  kept  about  300  sheep. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  church  it  is  expedient  for  me  to 
mention  the  formation  of  the  parish  of  Royston  out  of  the  five  several 
parishes  in  which  the  town  stood  prior  to  the  year  a.d.  1540,  32 
Henry  VIII.  In  which  year,  in  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  having  at  a  considerable  cost  purchased  the  church  of  the  late 
priory,  and  further  in  consideration  that  the  churches  of  the  five 
parishes  were  so  far  distant  from  the  town,  the  King  granted  the 
inhabitants  an  Act  of  Parliament  *  constituting  Royston  a  separate 
and  entire  parish,  with  the  late  conventual  church  as  a  parish  church, 
to  be  henceforth  named  and  called  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  town  of  Royston,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  in- 
habitants were  to  provide  a  piece  of  ground  nigh  unto  the  said 
church  for  a  churchyard  for  burial,  and  also  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  parishioners  only  to  the  said  church  and  be  discharged 
from  any  further  attendances  at  the  said  five  parish  churches  distant 
from  the  town. 

*  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  44,  a.d.  1540. 
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It  was  also  enacted  that  one  sufficient  parson  should  be  appointed 
by  the  King  vicar  perpetual  in  the  said  parish  church,  and  the  first 
vicar  named  and  presented  was  empowered  by  this  Act  to  receive  to  him 
and  his  successors  one  messuage  with  a  garden  thereto  adjoining 
situate  in  the  town,  to  be  given  to  him  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  which  house  and  garden  was  to  be  called  the  vicarage.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors  should  have  all 
the  tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues  and 
rights  that  should  grow  and  be  due  by  customs  of  the  realm  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  same,  to  be  paid,  had,  or  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  except  only  the  tithes  of  corn,  hay,  wool, 
lamb,  and  calf,  which  last-mentioned  tithes  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  as  previously  done  to  the  parsons  and  curates  of  the 
parishes  in  which  the  town  had  previously  stood.  This  Act  was  not 
to  come  into  operation  until  the  King  had  presented  one  able  parson 
to  be  vicar,  which  he  did  on  the  10th  November  in  the  same  year. 

Although  Royston  is  a  separate  parish,  the  town  may  still  be  said 
to  stand  partly  in  the  five  other  parishes,  owing  to  the  houses  and 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years  on 
the  lands  adjoining  the  parish;  but  these  houses  and  buildings  are 
subject  only  to  the  parochial  and  other  assessments  of  the  parishes  in 
which  they  stand. 

The  vicarage  of  Royston,  which  was  formerly  within  the  diocese  of 
London,  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  and  the  deanery  of  Braugh- 
ing,  was  in  a.d.  1845  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans,  and  rural  deanery  of  Buntingford.  According 
to  the  Hundred  Rolls  the  advowson  of  the  monastery,  temp.  Edward 
I.  was  in  the  family  of  Scalars.  In  the  26  Henry  VIII.  the  vicarage 
was  rated  or  valued  in  the  King's  Book  at  101.  per  annum.* 

In  the  32  Henry  VIII.  as  before  mentioned,  the  town  was  constituted 
a  parish,  and  provision  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vicar  and.  his 
successors  in  the  vicarage. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1G50  the  Commissioners  aj)pointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  benefices  found 
that  the  tithes  were  worth  the  sum  of  5Z.  per  annum,  and  that  the 
parish  was  destitute  of  a  minister  for  want  of  maintenance. t 

*  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  Henry  VIII.  vol.  i.  p.  453.  Bacon's  Liber  Regis, 
p.  63G. 

t  Lambeth  Lib.  Survey  of  Church  Laud,  ICI'J,  vol.  10,  ff.  405-8. 
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The  12  Charles  II.  a.d.  1660,  an  Act  was  passed,  intituled  "  An  Act 
for  the  Maintainance  of  the  Vicar  for  the  time  being  of  the  Vicarage  of 
Royston,"  in  which  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  inhabitants  or 
owners  of  houses  and  lands  were  to  pay  yearly  in  four  several  pay- 
ments a  tithe  or  sum  of  money  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  his 
successors  for  ever  after  the  rate  of  12c?.  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rents 
of  every  house,  shop,  warehouse,  cellar,  stable,  barn,  garden,  orchard, 
dovehouse,  lands,  or  tenements  situate  within  the  town  or  parish,  but 
no  pens  or  stables  for  cattle  in  the  fairs  or  market  were  to  be  liable, 
nor  any  shops  distinct  from  houses  that  should  be  made  after  that  time.  * 
The  first  rate  was  made  the  17th  January,  a.d.  1660,  and  ordered 
to  be  enrolled  on  the  14th  February  following. f 

The  churchyard,  vicarage-house,  yard,  and  garden  are  described 
in  the  Act  to  be  the  property  of  the  vicar,  the  latter  being  held  by 
him  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  house,  yard,  and  garden  are  described  in  a  terrier,  dated  a.d. 
1610,  given  by  Thomas  Greene  then  vicar,  as  "a  model  of  ground, 
containing  in  length  thirty-six  yards,  on  which  stands  the  vicarage- 
house  with  a  yard  and  garden  thereto  belonging,  which  whole  model 
is  holden  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  service  of  his  court,  and  pay- 
ment yearly  of  a  pair  of  hawk's  bells. "J  The  vicar  has  also  all  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  churchyard. 

In  a  terrier  of  the  vicarage,  dated  10th  October,  a.d.  1681,  pre- 
sented at  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  held  at  Ware  the  1 2th  of  the 
same  month,  the  vicarage-house  is  described  as  "  Consisting  of  three 
Bayes  of  Building,  in  length  54  feet,  in  Breadth  at  the  south  end 
thereof  20  feet,  at  the  north  end  23  feet,  Stands  siding  Eastward  upon 
yc  Churchyard,  Westward  upon  the  Market  Lane,  butting  Northward  on 
Ickleton  Street,  and  Southward  on  a  small  Tenement  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Jno.  Beldam."  It  further  states  that  there  is  also  a  small 
garden  64  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  an  outhouse  on 
the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  consisting  of  three  bayes  of  building 
31  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  breadth. f 

The  advowson  having  passed  with  the  manor  to  the  Chester,  Byde, 
and  Brand  families,  the  presentation  is  now  vested  in  the  Right  Hon. 
Baron  Dacre,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

*  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  vol.  i.  p.  87(5. 
f  Parish  Papers. 

J  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  vol.  i.  p.  875. 
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The  old  vicarage-house  referred  to  stood  at  the  present  entrance  to 
the  churchyard  from  Melbourne  Street,  but  was  pulled  down  some 
years  since  and  the  churchyard  extended  by  taking  in  the  site. 

The  present  vicarage-house  is  a  good  substantial  red  brick  building 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  London  Road  at  the  south 
end  of  the  town.    Attached  to  the  vicarage  are  eight  acres  of  glebe. 

The  present  annual  value  of  the  vicarage  is  107/.  with  an  annexa- 
tion for  the  parish  of  Therfield  of  the  value  of  50/. 

The  present  remains  of  the  old  priory  consist  of  the  church,  some 
portions  of  the  boundary  wall  between  the  churchyard— westward  of 
the  tower — and  the  priory  gardens,  part  of  the  inclosure  wall  of  the 
priory  grounds  next  the  road,  called  the  Priory  Lane,  and  probably 
the  fine  old  walnut-trees  within  the  grounds. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  of  the  foundation  walls  of  the  monastic 
buildings  still  existing  below  the  surface  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
priory,  as  I  am  informed  that  during  a  very  dry  season  the  outlines  of 
the  walls  can  be  seen  on  the  turf.  I  am  also  informed  that  an  old 
well  exists  in  the  grounds,  but  that  it  has  been  closed  some  years. 

In  July,  a.d.  1578,  20  Elizabeth,*  the  mansion  or  priory-house  was 
inspected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  was  a  suitable  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  Queen  in  one  of  her  progresses,  when  it  was 
reported  to  be  "  A  very  vnnecessary  hows  for  receipt  of  her  Mal7,  yt 
stand'  adioyning  to  the  Churche  on  the  sowth  syde  thereof,  not  haveing 
any  pleasaunt  p'spect'  any  way,  the  Country  round  about  yt  Helthy  & 
Cleen." 

The  sketch-plan  of  the  ground-floor  taken  at  the  time  of  inspection 
delineates  the  several  rooms  and  courts  as  follows  :  the  entrance  was 
from  the  south  side,  the  entrance  gate  being  at  the  right-hand  corner  ; 
inside  this  gate,  which  opened  into  a  courtyard,  and  on  the  left-hand 
side,  was  a  porter's  lodge,  containing  two  rooms.  The  east  side  of  the 
courtyard  appears  to  have  been  open  ;  on  the  north  side  were  three 
rooms,  that  on  the  east  described  as  "  a  bad  roome,"  and  that  on  the 
west  side  as  "  a  bad  p'lor  21  by  15,"  the  third,  a  smaller  chamber, 
being  between  the  two. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  courtyard  was  an  entry  separating  it  from 
an  inner  courtyard ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  inner  court  were  the 
offices,  kitchen,  larder,  and  pastry  or  pantry ;  on  the  west  were  five 

*  Public  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  vol.  cxxv.  No.  4G. 
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rooms,  one  of  which  is  described  as  a  parlour  20  feet  by  16  feet; 
and  on  the  north  side  was  an  entry  and  cellar  with  a  pantry  and 
chamber  over. 

The  first  floor  contained  the  hall,  parlour,  and  eleven  chambers. 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  manor  being  taken  the  4th  May,  a.d.  1610,* 
and  followingdays,  it  was  returned  to  the  Court  Leet,  and  ratified  and 
confirmed,  amongst  other  things,  that  "The  Manor  &  Mansion  House 
of  ye  sd  Priory  wth  ye  Gardens  &  outhouses  contain  by  Estimac'on  ab* 
12  acres,  &  are  Situate  in  Royston  in  Hertfordsh'  next  ye  Market  Place 
on  ye  W.  &  a  Lane  leading  fr'  ye  Icknell  Street  towards  ye  S.  end  of 
ye  Town  on  ye  back  side  called  ye  Priory  Lane,  on  ye  E.  next  ye  Church 
and  Churchyard  in  Part  and  next  Icknell  Street,  also  in  part  on  the 
N.  &  also  next  ye  Priory  Lane  towards  the  S." 

Cole  in  his  MS.  notes  of  the  church,  dated  25  November,  a.d.  1747, 
speaking  of  the  manor-house  says,  "  the  house  to  ye  W.  called  ye 
Priory  has  some  painted  small  figures  in  a  window,  wch  look  as  if  they 
had  continued  from  ye  old  House  wch  was  pulled  down  of  late  years 
to  make  up  that  wch  is  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Lettice  ye  Tenant  to 
Mr.  Chester." 

He  further  states,  "  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Lettice  that  lately  on 
pulling  up  ye  pavement  of  an  old  Hall  they  found  ye  stones  which 
paved  it  were  gravestones  turned  ye  wrong  way,  but  he  cd  not  say 
whether  there  were  any  brasses  or  no  ;  but  probably  none ;  they  were 
laid  down  again  in  another  part  of  ye  House."f 

The  priory-house  was  sometimes  called  the  Place  or  Manor  House; 
the  present  building  is  not  the  original  one,  but  was  erected  early  in 
the  last  century. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  consists  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  a  shallow  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  nave. 

With  reference  to  the  church,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  chancel,  containing  the  remains  of  the  beautiful 
triple  lancet  windows,  as  well  as  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle, 
in  which  a  window  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  was  discovered  a 
few  years  since,  arid  the  fourth  arch  of  the  south  aisle  next  the  tower, 
form  portions  of  the  building  erected  by  the  second  founder,  Sir 
Ralph  de  Rochester,  shortly  after  he  increased  the  number  of  the 

*  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5820,  ff.  32-34. 
f  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5820,  f.  10. 
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canons,  and  that  this  addition,  alteration,  or  re-erection  of  the 
monastery  was  made  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  {circa  1200-1220), 
in  the  early- English  style. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary,*  speaking  of  the  church,  says  : 

In  the  toune  is  but  one  churche,  the  este  part  wherof  seruid  a  late  for  the 
priory  of  Chanons. 

The  weste  ende  seruid  for  a  Chapel  for  the  toune. 

For  afore  the  late  Parlament  the  toune  longgid  to  2  or  3  paroches  withoutc 
the  toune. 

Now  al  the  toune  is  allottid  to  one  paroche,  and  ys  kept  in  the  est  ende  of  the 
Priory,  and  the  West  ende  ys  pullid  doune. 

Cole  in  his  MS.  notes  on  the  church  f  appears  to  think  that  an  arch 
in  the  -tower — then  filled  up — confirms  the  conjecture  of  Leland  as 
to  the  west  end  of  the  church  having  been  pulled  down,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  present  building  includes  both  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  that  only  the  cloisters  or  other  buildings 
existed  west  of  the  tower.  The  discovery,  during  the  recent  restora- 
tion, of  old  materials  of  an  early-English  character,  worked  up  in 
the  walls  of  the  tower  confirms  my  impression  that  some  important 
alterations  or  additions  were  made  to  the  building  prior  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  as  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  tower  at  this  time,  which  renders  it  very  improbable  that  the 
church  ever  extended  further  westward;  besides  which,  it  is  im- 
probable the  convent  would  have  taken  down  that  portion  used  by 
the  townspeople  and  thus  excluded  them;  the  population  at  this 
period  being  set  down  as  above  500  "  Hoselyng  "  people. 

The  early-English  triple-lancet  windows  brought  to  light,  on  both 
sides  of  the  chancel,  during  the  recent  restorations  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  from  their  rich  and  elegantly  proportioned 
design.  The  heads  of  these  windows  are  relieved  by  dog-tooth 
mouldings,  and  the  openings  are  separated  by  a  triple  arrangement  of 
columns,  the  capitals  and  bases  being  round  and  plain,  but  the  middle 
of  the  columns  have  bands  or  collars.  These  windows  are  stated  to  be 
peculiar,  two  of  the  lights  being  equal  in  height,  but  the  third — the 
one  nearest  the  nave — in  each  case  about  a  foot  less  in  height;  the 
openings  are  all  of  the  same  width. 

In  inserting  the  first  arch  of  the  south  aisle  the  masons  appear  to 
have  cut  away  the  lower  half  of  two  of  these  windows,  and  no  doubt  it 


Vol.  ix.  p.  140. 


f  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5820,  f.  19. 
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was  at  this  period  that  the  other  windows  were  blocked  up  and  the 
large  east  window — which  preceded  the  present  window — inserted.  I 
infer  these  alterations  were  made  temp.  Henry  VIII.  works  being  then 
in  progress  in  the  chancel,  and  William  Lee,  of  Radwell,  near  Royston, 
by  his  will  dated  8th  October,  a.d.  1527,*  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
10Z.  towards  finishing  the  chancel  roof. 

The  discovery  of  these  windows, 
— the  outline  of  which  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  external  masonry, — tends 
to  prove  that  the  chancel  originally 
extended  as  far  as  the  column 
between  the  first  and  second  arches 
of  the  south  aisle. 

The  fourth  arch  of  the  south  aisle 
next  the  tower  is  apparently  of  a 
very  early  date,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  original  structure  ;  the  peculiarity  of  this  arch, 
which  is  early -English,  is,  that  it  partakes  of  the  Transition  character, 
being  almost  semi-circular ;  the  wall  is  also  less  in  thickness  than  the 
wall  of  the  two  intermediate  arches.  In  the  south  wall  opposite  this 
arch  was  the  entrance  from  the  church  into  the  priory. 

The  two  intermediate  arches  are  of  the  early  Decorated  period,  and 
were  probably  inserted  in  place  of  other  arches  during  alterations,  or 
they  may  have  given  way  or  become  defective  through  age. 

At  this  period  it  is  probable  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  was 
reduced  in  height  by  cutting  through  the  head  of  the  early-English 
double-light  window,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  and  restored 
in  a.d.  1859;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  oak  roof  of  this  aisle  was 
fixed  at  the  same  time.  The  roof  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  early 
timber  work  with  carved  corbels. 

Two  of  the  columns  of  the  south  aisle  were  rebuilt  in  a  d.  1859: 
the  column  between  the  first  and  second  arch  has  the  following' 

o 

inscription  on  the  south  side,  just  above  the  base: 

FIRST  STONE 
LAID  BY 
J   BELDAM,  ESQ. 
A.D.  1859. 


*  Principal  Registry,  24  Porch. 
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And  on  a  white  marble  tablet  on  the  plinth  of  the  column  between 
the  second  and  third  arch  is : 

Cfjt's  §>tone  bas  lattr  t)j)  Jofin  ^fjtlltps,  $unr.  lEsar.  on  tfje  281^  trag  of 
January,  in  toe  ytav  of  our  ZLovts  1859. 

There  is  a  doorway  in  the  south  wall  on  the  east  of  the  double- 
light  window  opening  into  the  priory  grounds. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  double-light  window  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  doorway — now  plastered  over — leading  to  a  stair- 
case, part  of  which  remains  and  takes  the  form  externally  of  a  large 
buttress,  but  was  evidently  the  east  wall  of  the  monastery. 

In  a.d.  1517,  9  Henry  .VIII.  we  have  evidence  of  certain  repairs, 
lor  Thomas  Gery,  a  townsman,  by  his  will,  dated  the  28th  December 
in  that  year,  bequeathed  40s.  to  the  reparations  of  the  church,  besides 
10s.  to  the  bells. 

With  reference  to  the  north  aisle  we  fortunately  possess  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  works  of  restoration  or  extension,  for  William  Chamber 
the  elder,  of  Royston,  by  his  will,  dated  29th  October,  a.d.  1546,  and 
proved  the  22nd  December  following,*  bequeathed  the  sum  of  11  to 
the  churchwardens  towards  the  charge  for  building  the  north  aisle,  if 
the  said  aisle  was  "  sufficiently  made  and  fynnished  w*in  three  yeres 
next  after"  his  decease. 

The  arches  of  this  aisle  are  very  plain,  and  were  probably  erected 
at  the  time  of  the  before-mentioned  works,  but,  from  the  column 
carrying  the  two  centre  arches  being  of  the  early-Decorated  character, 
we  may  assume  that  the  original  arches  were  erected  in  that  style. 
^  With  reference  to  the  arch  in  the  north  wall, 


and  the  mouldings,  capitals,  and  shafts  being 
early-Decorated,  I  infer  that  this  originally 
separated  the  church  from  a  founder's  or  chantry 
chapel. 


On  removing  the  old  wainscoting  fixed  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  during  the  recent 
restorations,  an  early-English  piscina  and  cre- 
dence corresponding  in  style  with  the  windows 
above  was  discovered,    but   these   have  been 


MOULDING  OF  ARCH  IN 
NORTH  WALL,  NORTH  AISLE. 


*  Principal  Registry,  24  Alen. 
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filled  up  Cole,  in  his  MS.  notes,  men- 
tions this  in  the  following  terms  :  "  On  ye 
S.  side  behind  ye  wainscote  is  a  place  in  ye 
wall  for  Holy  water." 

The  tower  of  the  church  is  a  paralel- 
logram,  the  transverse  width  being  greater 
than  the  width  from  east  to  west ;  prior  to 
the  recent  restorations  the  tower  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  and  presented  a  very 
mean  appearance  with  its  four  small  pin- 
nacles and  plastered  walls. 

The  arch  in  the  east  wall  opening  into 
the  nave  of  the  church  is  the  arch  which 
Cole  refers  to  as  being  filled  up ;  this  arch 
was  opened  in  a.d.  1838  when  the  gallery 
was  erected. 

The  mouldings  of  this  arch  and  the  caps 
of  pilasters  or  piers  are  of  the  Decorated 
period,  and  I  think  will  be  taken  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence  that  Leland  is  wrong 
in  his  statement  that  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  originally  used  by  the  town,  was 
pulled  down,  for,  had  the  church  extended 
westward  beyond  the  tower,  where  is  the 
corresponding  arch  in  the  west  wall?  It  is 
clear  if  such  was  the  case  some  evidence  of 
foundations  would  have  ere  this  been  discovered  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tower  whilst  excavating  for  graves  and 
vaults. 

The  gallery  was  erected  a.d.  1838,  by  which  110 
additional  sittings  were  obtained. 

The  organ  was  built  by  J.  C.  Bishop;  over  the  organ 
are  the  royal  arms  with  date,  1706,  AR. 

On  the  south  wall  of  tower,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  hatch- 
ment of  the  Glenister  family  bearing  the  following 
arms :    Per  fess  dancette  argent  and  gules,  a  lion 
passant  sable  in  chief,  for  Glenister, — but  different  from  that  on  the 
monument, — impaling,  Sable,  ten  billets  or,  4,  3,  2,  1;  on  a  canton  or 
a  raven  proper,  for  Blundell,  with  motto  "  Resurgemus." 
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The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  a  door  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower,  where  prior  to  the  late  restorations  a  porch  existed. 

On  the  head  of  the  inner  door  opening  into  the  church — which 
has  been  preserved — is  some  very  good  carving  of  the  Decorated 
period,  evidently  once  forming  the  head  of  a  very  handsome  door. 

The  old  three-light  window  on  the  first  floor  or  organ-loft  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower  was  put  in  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Blackburne,  M.A. 
On  the  glass  of  the  middle  light  was  a  painted  shield  of  the  arms  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  on  each  of  the  side-lights  a  shield  of  the 
arms  of  the  Diocese  of  London. 

This  window  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  large  three-light  window 
of  the  Decorated  period. 

In  a.d.  1861  several  windows  of  the  church  were  restored  in  the  early- 
English  style,  but  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  old  windows;  the 
fine  double-light  early- English  window  in  the  south  aisle  having  been 
previously  restored  to  nearly  its  original  state.  The  two  Perpendicular 
memorial  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  finished  in  a.d.  1861,  contain  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  glass  of  the  priory.  It  is  thought  this  glass 
may  have  belonged  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  "that  the 
angelic  figures,  together  with  the  canopies,  formed  part  of  scenes  from 
the  Apocalyptic  visions;  "  an  opinion  which  to  some  extent  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  remains  of  a  painting  representing  part  of  an  angel 
with  wings  expanded  of  a  large  size  having  been  discovered  on  one  of 
the  walls;  but  this  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  church  bells  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Gery, 
dated  28th  December,  a.d.  1517,  in  which  he  bequeaths  10s.  to  the 
bells;  and  in  the  inventory  of  church  goods  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioners the  1st  November,  6  Edward  VI.  a.d.  1552,  it  states  that 
there  were  then  "  iij  bells  in  the  steple." 

In  the  tower  are  six  bells  cast  by  Thomas  Lester  in  a.d.  1739,  the 
treble  being  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hale  Wortham. 

Cut  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  behind  the  organ  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

James  South  hung  these  Bells  Nov1  ye  10,  1739. 

The  tower,  externally,  has  within  the  last  three  years  undergone  a 
great  change,  the  old  walls  have  been  cased  with  flint,  the  stonework 
has  been  restored,  and  a  new  stone  parapet  fixed  to  the  top  with 
pinnacles  at  the  corners. 
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Some  few  years  since  whilst  the  workmen  were  employed  on  some 
repairs  in  the  chancel  a  very  handsome  carved  screen  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  was  discovered  behind  the  wainscoting,  having  evidently  been 
so  placed  to  preserve  it  from  destruction ;  this  screen  was  afterwards 
fixed  under  the  gallery  between  the  piers  of  the  fourth  arch  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  so  remained  until  the  church  was  recently  restored,  when — 
much  to  be  regretted — this  fine  old  work  was  cut  into  pieces  and  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  where  the  remains 
may  now  be  seen. 

This  screen  consisted  of  three  bays,  the  middle  bay  forming  a  door- 
way, the  lower  part  of  the  side-bays  being  filled  in  with  dwarf 
panelling.  The  head  of  each  bay  was  constructed  in  two  compartments 
filled  in  with  open  tracery. 

The  four  standards  with  pinnacle  tops  and  buttress  projections  on 
the  front  had  each  a  dwarf  pedestal  surmounted  with  the  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists  beneath  a  crocketed  canopy. 

This  screen  evidently  belonged  to  the  Lady  or  Chantry  Chapel.  It 
is  clear  it  could  not  have  been  the  screen  separating  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  as  it  is  not  of  sufficient  width. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  pews  of  an  Elizabethan  character  existed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  prior  to  the  church  being  repewed. 

The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were  of  a  more  modern  date  and  of  no 
interest  in  detail. 

Upon  an  inventoiy  being  taken  of  the  church  goods  the  1st 
November,  6  Edward  VI.  a.d.  1552,  it  was  found  that  the  property 
of  the  church  consisted  of  "A  challeice  of  Sylu'  wayeng  vj  ounc'.  It, 
A  Cope  of  blake  chamlet.  It.  A  vestment  w*  an  albe  of  blake  chamlet, 
and  iij  bell'  in  the  steple."  These  goods  the  Commissioners  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  Henry  Greneakers  of  Royston,  to  safely  keep  the 
same  until  the  King's  pleasure  respecting  them  should  be  known.* 

On  the  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  large  full-length 
alabaster  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour.  Cole  in  his  MS.  notes  on 
the  church  f  says,  "  This,  tradition  says,  was  some  few  years  ago  dug 
up  in  ye  church  or  churchyard,"  and  further,  that  he  imagines  it  to  be 
the  same  monument  described  by  Weever  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  J 
who  states  that  "  In  a  ruinous  wall  of  this  decayed  Priory  lies  the 

*  In  Public  Record  Office,  Church  Goods,  Hertfordshire,  Book  497,  No.  82. 
f  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  5820,  f.  19. 
X  Weevcr's  Monuments,  1631,  p.  548. 
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proportion  of  a  Man  cut  in  stone,  which  [say  the  inhabitants]  was 
made  to  the  memorie  of  one  of  the  Founders,  who  lieth  thereby 
interred." 

Cole  describes  this  monument  as  a  knight  in  armour  with  his  head 
on  two  cushions  supported  by  angels, — which  were  so  much  disfigured, 
that  Salmon  in  his  History  of  Hertfordshire  calls  them  lions — and  a 
lion  at  his  feet. 

The  disfigurement  of  the  monument  is  attributed  by  Cole  —  from 
information  derived  from  a  Mr.  Wortham,  one  of  the  churchwardens — 
to  the  people  imagining  that  scraped  alabaster  was  good  in  some 
disorders. 

By  some  this  monument  is  thought  to  represent  one  of  the  original 
founders,  but  the  style  is  of  a  much  later  period,  circa  1370-80,  whilst 
others  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  representing  one  of  the  Scales 
family,  the  former  owners  of  Newsells. 

There  is  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall — formerly  the  north  wall  of 
the  priory — west  of  the  tower,  next  to  a  doorway  which  has  been 
closed  up,  similar  in  appearance  to  a  monumental  recess ;  this  has 
undergone  examination,  but  no  evidence  could 
be  found  of  any  connection  with  this  monu- 
ment. 

The  probability  is  that  this  monument  stood 
either  in  a  Chantry  or  Lady  Chapel,  and  that 
when  the  church  was  refitted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  parish  church  it  was  removed 
from  its  original  site  and  afterwards  neglected. 

With  reference  to  the  ancient  monumental 
brasses,  one  in  particular  deserves  notice.  It 
is  a  plain  but  elegant  cross  in  brass  on  a  grey 
marble  slab  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  three 
inches  wide,  lying  in  the  chancel,  partly  with- 
in the  altar-rails.  This  brass  is  as  perfect  as 
though  only  recently  executed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cross  is  engraved  a  bleeding  heart,  and 
at  proper  distances  on  the  stem  and  arms  are 
represented  four  bleeding  wounds.  The  cross 
stands  on  a  greece  of  four  steps,  with  the  foot 
of  the  brass  to  the  east. 

This  brass  appears  to  have  formerly  laid 


the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  for  Cole  states  that  Mr.  Hale 
Wortham  informed  him  that  he  had  removed  the  stone  and  cross  in 
order  to  make  a  vault  for  his  family.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  inscription ;  but  from  the  style  we  may  assume  it  to  have 
been  executed  circa  a.d.  1500,  and  to  have  been  placed  over  the  grave 
of  an  ecclesiastic, 

The  next  slab  of  interest  lies  in  the  middle  aisle,  near  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  is  of  grey  marble,  three  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  six 
inches  long;  the  brass  representing  a  man  and  his  two  wives.  That  of 
his  Tzife  on  his  left  hand  has  been  reaved,  as  also  the  inscription  plate, 
and  the  two  plates  evidently  denoting  the  number  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  four  circular  brasses  at  the  corners,  probably 
Evangelistic  emblems.  The  male  figure  is  dressed  in  the  gown  or  long 
garment  worn  temp.  Henry  VII.    Date  circa  a.d.  1500. 

This  slab  has  been  rather  freely  used,  for  above  the  head  of  the 
brass  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Day,  who  died 
22nd  October,  a.d.  1808  ;  and  at  the  foot  is  another  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  Day,  who  died  15th  October,  a.d. 
1778. 

The  next  slab  to  this  in  the  middle  aisle  and  lying  partly  under 
the  gallery  is  a  large  old  grey  marble,  three  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
long.  This  Cole  in  his  MS.  notes  says  was  found — some  twenty  years 
before  his  visit  to  the  church— about  four  feet  in  the  ground. 

On  this  slab  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  finely-executed  brass,  the 
lower  half  with  inscription  being  missing  ;  it  represents  a  priest 
in  a  doctor's  robe  and  hood,  with  his  hands  joined  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion,  beneath  a  canopy  of  brass,  but  part  of  the  canopy  is  also 
missing. 

We  are  indebted  to  Cole  for  the  copy  of  the  inscription  : 

ratllt'us  Caberam  jaret  fnc  sub  marraor'  stvai' 
UBt  QLnfelts  ouontra'  Ucctor  Upgista  status 
J&ranlicrat  fjt'c  aras  <£c\or'  Uunu'c  fflarti 
&n°  CCiEC  quart,  eentel  M.  scmel  it's  et  ix  Ur. 

■  The  next  slab  to  this,  on  the  west  in  the  middle  aisle  and  under  the 
gallery,  is  of  grey  marble,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  three  inches 
wide.  The  brass  is  missing,  but  from  the  matrices  we  are  able  to 
identify  it  as  that  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  shield  of  arms  at 
each  corner. 
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Cole  mentions  a  marble  with  an  effigy  of  a  priest  at  full  length 
under  a  canopy  whereof  the  brass  had  all  disappeared  except  a  small 
piece  at  the  foot  of  the  canopy  ;  he  further  states  that  the  priest  was 
in  a  cope.  This  slab  he  described  as  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
marble  bearing  an  inscription  in  memory  of  the  Rumbold  family. 

As  this  slab  has  disappeared  I  infer  that  it  was  removed  when  the 
vault  of  the  Phillips  family  was  made,  and  ihat  the  Rumbold  stone 
was  shifted  into  its  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  aisle. 

Both  Chauncey  and  Salmon  mention  an  inscription  from  which  the 
surname  was  missing  and  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  slab  before 
mentioned  ;  fortunately  this  name  we  are  able  to  recover  from  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  in  a  Visitation  of  Cambridgeshire  in  1684,  preserved 
at  the  College  of  Arms.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

Hie  jacet  Donip'nus  Joh'es  Borugh'  quo'da  Prior 

Istins  Loci  qui  obiit  vicesimo  sexto  Die  mensis 

Aprilis  Anno  Dn'i  MilPimo  CCCC.LXXXiin.  Cujus  A'i'e,  &c. 

Cole  says  that  the  date  here  given  is  different  from  that  which  he 
took  when  he  visited  the  church.  He  makes  it  1473,  but  he  does  not 
know  which  is  correct. 

Inside  the  principal  entrance  under  the  gallery  is  a  fine  large  slab 
from  which  a  brass  has  evidently  been  removed. 

Cole  also  mentions  another  old  grey  marble  slab  on  the  step  of  the 
font  which  was  under  the  gallery  at  the  north-east  corner  by  the  west 
door,  reaved  of  a  brass,  representing  a  man  in  armour  with  a  shield 
of  arms  at  each  corner:  this  furnishes  evidence  of  the  former  position 
of  the  font. 

Cole  further  mentions  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  and 
forming  a  step  to  the  doorway  was  a  small  old  grey  marble  reaved  of 
a  brass  representing  a  priest  in  a  cope,  but  the  inscription  remaining. 
This  stone  was  removed  from  the  doorway  a  few  years  since  and  placed 
in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  brass  is  now  in  the  vestry 
cupboard.    The  inscription  is  as  as  follows  : 

p^tc  jaret  Hob'rus  Mfjtte,  Quontram  ^rtor  isti' 
Hoct  qui  o&ttt  prtrao  Bt'e  Mtmi^  &prtlts  Snno 
Wni  i&illesimo  quuioentestmo  trtcestmo  Quarto. 

Cole  appears  to  have  found  the  upper  part  of  this  brass  which 
had  been  reaved  from  the  stone,  and  he  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it :  The  prior  was  represented  with  a  cowl  or  hood  over  his 
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shoulders,  and  on  his  right  shoulder  a  jewel  or  some  other  ornament, 
probably  to  distinguish  him  from  a  canon,  with  a  cloak  over  a  tunic 
or  vest  which  covered  a  gown;  he  had  also  a  scarf  over  his  tunic,  and 
was  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  This  loose  brass  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  middle  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  old  stone  from  which  a  piece 
of  brass  has  been  reaved,  but  this  stone  has  been  inscribed  as  a 
memorial  to  John  Hale,  who  died  in  1704,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  and  nearly  under  the  second 
arch  lies  a  grey  marble  from  which  a  brass  representing  a  person  in 
a  gown  has  been  taken,  the  only  portion  of  the  brass  remaining  being 
this  inscription,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

£>ufr  lap t'tre  f)oc  recu'bat  fLeonartms  f^amonDus,  amanUus, 

(Ertste  cutnle  tuum  tmlrc  rubtle  suum, 

3Uonartnts  ^amontrus,  ajii  ott't't  jBatj  27,  1G29. 

Cole  also  refers  to  an  old  marble  slab,  from  the  middle  of  which  a 
brass  had  been  taken,  as  lying  in  the  south  aisle  close  to  the  Glover 
memorial ;  but  this  stone  has  disappeared. 

William  Lee,  of  Radwell,  who  bequeathed  10Z.  to  the  finishing  of  the 
chancel-roof,  by  his  will,  which  bears  date  the  8th  and  was  proved  the 
30th  October,  a.d.  1527,  19th  Henry  VIII  *  directs  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Boyston,  by  the  grave  of 
Elizabeth  his  late  wife.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  for 
breaking  the  ground  where  his  body  should  be  buried,  6s.  8d.  To 
the  prior  for  executing  dirge  mass  and  burial,  and  for  executing  dirge 
mass  the  seventh  clay  and  month  day,  4s.  and  to  every  canon  being 
a  priest  for  the  execution  in  like  manner,  2s.  8d. 

Fixed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  between  the  window  and 
pier  of  arch  is  a  small  brass,  which  has  evidently  been  reaved  from  a 
stone,  with  this  inscription  : 

ail  i>e  tfjat  tfjis  fHonument  sfjall  retr  praise  <§oir  for  otor  jfa\f)tr  Militant 
Chamber,  tofjo  bztore  Tjis  tipprrturc,  bn  fjts  last  Will  antr  fctcmcnt  orupwnrii 
oon  s>ermon  gerclg  lo  be  p'cf)eti  in  tfjts  p'tsfjc  tffjircfte  of  Konston  on  liCogar'on 
fftuntratie  fig  tl)e  CoIIcgynrrs  of  £>rgnt  Jtotjn's  in  Cambngr,  tofjo  tjcp'tctr  tljc 
lit!)  JBaxi  of  fiobe'bcr  in  tfjc  get*  of  otor  ILortr  iffiotr  fHcccciIbt. 

The  will  of  this  William  Chamber  f  is  dated  the  29th  October,  a.d. 
1546,  and  was  proved  on  the  22nd  of  December  following. 


Principal  Registry,  24  Torch. 


f  Principal  Registry,  24  Alcn. 
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He  is  described  as  William  Chamber  the  elder,  of  Royston,  and 
desires  his  body  to  be  buried  within  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  church  of 
Royston,  to  the  high  altar  of  which  he  bequeathed  12c?.  and  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  bells  2,9. 

To  every  poor  householder  in  Royston,  Barley,  Barkway,  Reed, 
and  Therfield,  in  co.  Hertford,  and  Litlington,  Bassingborne,  Whaddon, 
Kneesworth,  Meldreth,  and  Melbourne,  in  co.  Cambridge,  he  be- 
queathed 2c?.  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

He  also  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  cost  of  making  the 
north  aisle,  as  before-mentioned. 

The  bequest  providing  for  the  sermon  on  Rogation  Monday  runs 
as  follows  : 

Item  I  will  that  my  saide  sonnes  Richarde  and  Edwarde  theire  heires  assignes 
and  owners  of  the  saide  Lands  tenementes  and  hereditamentes  to  theyme  before 
geuen  and  bequethed  sball  to  the  honnor  lawde  and  praise  of  almighte  god 
and  to  the  edefying  and  compforte  of  good  xpen  people,  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  of 
laufull  monye  of  Englande  yerely  by  theyme  indifferently  to  be  paide,  cause 
yerely  for  euer  a  Sermon  to  be  made  the  Monday  in  the  Rogac'on  weke  in 
llayston  aforesaid,  and  in  the  Tuisday  in  Easterweke  dirige  and  masse  there  in 
the  saide  towne  of  Royston.  And  almes  to  be  geven  to  pore  people  to  pray  for 
my  soule  and  the  soules  of  or  benefactors  and  all  xpen  soules. 

Thomas  Gery,  who  bequeathed  40s.  to  the  reparation  of  the  church 
in  a.d.  1517,  also  says  in  his  will,*  dated  28th  September,  a.d.  1517, 
9  Henry  VIII.  and  proved  14th  November,  a.d.  1519,  "  my  body  to 
be  buryed  wlin  the  prory  where  my  wifs  were  buryed.  Also  I  bequeth 
to  the  prior  of  the  place  for  his  labor  xs.  and  to  euery  Chanon  w*in 
the  same  place  beyng  a  prest  ijs.  and  to  euery  noves  j*  beyng  no  prest 
xije?."    Further  he  gives  "  to  the  torches  vs."  and  to  Sir  John  J  of 

the  chapel  to  pray  for  him  6s.  8d. 

He  also  wills  that  immediately  after  his  death  40s.  be  bestowed  "  in 

amendyng  the  hye  waye  nere  to  Royston  where  most  nede  is,"  and  a 

further  sum  of  40s.  "in  amendyng  the  hey  wayes  aboute  Knesworth." 

And,  in  case  the  prior  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in  the  priory, 

then  all  such  legacies  as  before  bequeathed  to  him  and  to  his  church 

and  convent  to  be  void. 

Cole  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  a  piece  of  brass  was  fastened 

to  the  north  wall  under  the  tower  as  you  enter  the  church,  with  an 

*  Principal  Registry,  23  Ayloffe.  f  Novice, 

t  John  Colyngton,  instituted  master  of  the  hospital  4th  October,  a.d.  1514. — 
The  last  master. 
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inscription  in  verse.  This  brass  has  been  removed,  and  when  I 
visited  the  church  prior  to  the  recent  restoration  I  found  it  preserved 
in  a  cupboard  in  the  vestry,  but  it  is  now  missing.  The  inscription 
was  as  follows  : 

jHoto  farctuell  tng  frentrgs  all, 

t£f)e  tgto  &bgftetfje  no  man, 

5  am  tiep'tctr  fjens  antr  so  ge  &f)aU 

¥n  tfjys  passage  ge  best  songe  tftat  5  can, 

Keatue  etemam  noto  #f)'u  graunte  gt  me, 

SSafjen  I  fjabe  entrgetJ  all  mgnc  aauerstte, 

Otaunte  me  gn  paratipse  to  fjabe  a  IHa'cton 

Cfiat  sljctr  tf)g  filotr  (or  mn  Keirempeton. 

Henry  Machyn  in  his  Diary  *  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  burial  of  Lady  Chester,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Chester,  knt.  who  was 
buried  at  Royston  the  26th  March,  a.d.  1563.  He  says,  "  The  xxvj 
day  of  Marche  was  bered  the  good  lade  Chastnr  (at)  Rayston,  the  wyff 
of  ser  Robartt  Chastur,  knyght,  with  a  pennon  of  armes  and  a  iiij 
dosen  of  Skochyons  and  a  vj  of  bokeram,  and  the  chyrche  hangyd 
with  blake  and  armes,  and  Master  Somersett  was  the  harold;  and 
ther  was  mony  morners  in  blake,  and  a  grett  mon  -j-  mad  for  her,  and 
a  Sermon,  and  a  grett  dolle  of  money  and  mett  J  and  drynke,  and  aftir 
a  grett  dener." 

Sir  Robert  Chester,  knt.  by  his  will  dated  3rd  May,  a.d.  1638,  14 
Charles  I.  and  proved  3rd  February,  a.d  1641,  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Royston,  next  the  body  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Thornburgh,  and 
bequeathed  to  Mr.  More,  the  vicar,  40s.  and  cloth  to  make  him  a 
gown,  and  further  he  bequeathed  to  the  ministers  that  at  the  time  of 
his  decease  should  "  vphold  the  Lecture,  and  that  exercise  att  Royston 
and  are  of  the  Combynaco'n  there,"  20s.  each.§ 

Cut  in  a  piece  of  board  formerly  on  the  reader's  seat,  but  since 
fixed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  organ  floor  of  the  tower  and  under  the 
stairs  to  the  belfry,  is  the  following  inscription  : 
Memori  &  Sacrvm  Robertvs  Warden  Roistoni  Gen.  Defvnctvs 
ivnii  3°1609.  legavit  solidvm  in  panibvs qvoqvo  dominico  distribvendvm 
PAVPERIBVS  hvivsce  oppidi  Incolis  in  seterum  pro  discretione 
Incu'bentis  &  Gardianoru'  posuit  Thomas  Greene,  minister  ibidem  solstitio 
JEstuali  A0  Dni  1618. 

*  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  Camden  Society,  1847,  p.  303. 
f  Moan.  X  Meat. 

§  Principal  Registry,  Evelyn  25. 
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Cole  mentions  the  following  dedication  in  Latin  as  being  fixed  on 
the  west  wall  above  the  gallery,  "  on  the  part  wch  is  filled  up  there 
was  a  large  arch,"  but  this  is  now  missing : 

Deo  Optimo  Maximo,  et  Posteritati  sacrum 
Millesimo  sex  centesimo  Primoque  salutis 
Per  Christum  partae,  regina  virginis  anno 
Anglorum  Elizabeth  decimo  quater  adde  ter  unum 
Auspiciis,  Deus  alme  hasc  delubra  navi 
Nos  Tibi,  nos  Christo,  nos  Spiritui  sacranti 
Omnia  Trin.  uni  damus  offerimusque  sacranda 
Adsis  O  Clemens,  Adsis  clementior,  audi 
Invocat  hie  quoties  te  natio  Christicolarum 
Servorumque  velis  mitis  meminisse  tuorum 
Quorum  ope,  quorum  opibus,  cerebro  manibus  pede  lingua 
Uti  es  dignatus  condendo  hoc  nobile  templum 
Ao%a  Qsw  sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secula  est. 

In  the  church  are  several  memorials  of  a  late  date,  of  which  I  pur- 
pose merely  to  give  a  brief  account. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  three  hatchments  ;  a  fourth,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  Chester  family,  has  disappeared.  The  first  bears, 
Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  gambs  erased  ermine,  for  . .  .  ;  impaling, 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  or  sheaves  or,  for  Crest : 

Agamb  erased  ermine,  with  motto  "  Resurgam."  The  second  hatchment 
is  a  lozenge-shaped  shield,  with  aims  as  above,  and  motto  "  Requiescat." 
The  third  bears  a  coat  in  the  centre,  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
gambs  erased  ermine,  with  motto  "  Spes  mea  in  Deo ;"  on  each  side  is 
a  smaller  shield,  that  on  the  dexter  side  being  the  same  as  the  middle; 
impaling,  Argent,  two  bars  azure;  that  on  the  sinister  side  the  same 
arms  as  before,  impaling,  Sable,  on  a  chief  argent  three  ....  sable 

for   And  beneath  these  two  small  marble  tablets  to  the 

memory — that  nearest  the  window — of  Hale  Wortham,  Esq.  and 
Mary  his  relict,  and  the  other  of  James  Wortham,  Esq.  and  Elizabeth 
his  relict. 

Beneath  these,  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  and  partly  within  the 
communion  rails,  is  a  large  slab  covering  the  W ortham  vault,  on  which 
is  an  inscription  similar  to  those  on  the  tablets  above. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  fixed  a  neat  mural  monument  of 
white  marble  surmounted  by  these  arms,  viz.  :  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  Ermine,  on  a  chief  sable  a  griffin  passant  argent,  for  Chester'; 
second  and  third,  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  mullets  of  the  field, 
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for  impaling,  Argent,  a  cross  wavy  sable,  in  the  dexter  upper 

corner  an  eagle  displayed  of  the  second,  for   Crest :  On  an 

escallop-shell  a  griffin  passant  vert. 

On  the  wall  over  this  monument  is  a  hatchment  with  the  same  arms, 
and  the  motto,  "  In  Casio  Quies."  The  inscription  on  this  monument 
is  to  the  memory  of  Margaret  the  wife  of  Edward  Chester  and  Robert 
their  only  son. 

Between  this  monument  and  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Cautherley  family. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Chester  memorial  is  a  small  white  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Pennington,  who  died  the  1st 
October,  a.d.  1860,  and  bequeathed  100/.  to  be  applied  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  church. 

In  the  middle  aisle  at  the  foot  of  the  chancel-steps  lie  two  large 
marble  slabs,  that  on  the  north  side  bearing  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Young,  gent.,  Sarah  Winder  his  aunt,  and  Elizabeth 
his  sister,  the  second  wife  of  Hale  Wortham ;  at  the  head  of  this 
stone  are  the  arms  of  Young,  Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  griffin's 
heads  erased  of  the  first,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  second, 
charged  with  eight  annulets   Crest :  A  wolf  passant. 

The  other  stone  on  the  south  side  has  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  "Winder,  gent,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  the  arms  of 
Winder,  Cheeky  or  and  vert,  a  fess  gules.  Crest:  A  bull's  head 
ermine  issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet  holding  a  cherry  branch  in  its 
mouth,  slipped  and  fructed  proper. 

Below  these  two  memorials  in  the  middle  aisle  are  two  stones,  of 
which  that  on  the  north  side  bears  only  the  name  of  Thomas  Wilson 
without  date.  The  other  lying  on  the  south  side  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

Memory  S 
Magister  Thomas  Archervs  venerandvs 
senex,  die  ascensionis  ascendit  in  clelos 
Anno  Salvtis  1648 
Archervs 
epco/a 

Hoc  iacet  Archervs  tvmvlo,  qvi  semper  ocellos 

In  mortem  tendens  nomen  et  omen  habet 
configit  optatam  pja  mens  svper  ^thera  metam 
qvippe  fides  ocvlvs,  metaq.  christvs  erat. 
Mgestissima  VXOR  POSVIT 
Amoris  ergo. 
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Next  to  these  two  stones,  and  lower  down  the  middle  aisle,  lie  two 
other  memorials;  that  on  the  north  side  being  a  large  black  marble 
with  this  inscription  :  — 

Thomas  Rumbold,*  Gent., 
died  May  14th,  1734. 
Henricvs  Hall  Rector  de  Foulmire 

hoc  Saxum  posuit  in  memoriam 
charissimi  Avunculi,  cujus  hseres  erat. 

This  slab  was  evidently  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  aisle  on  to 
the  site  of  the  memorial  to  John  Borough  when  the  Phillips  vault 
was  made,  the  original  site  of  the  Rumbold  memorial,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  aisle,  being  now  occupied  by  a  neat  modern  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Monica  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Phillips,  esq.  of  Royston, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  third  daughter  of  Joseph  Michael,  esq. 
of  St.  Martin's,  Stamford  Baron,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  who 
died  the  24th  November,  a.d.  1838,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  middle  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  large  black  marble  slab  to 
the  memory  of  the  Glover  family,  with  these  arms :  Sable,  a  chevron 

ermine  between  three  crescents  argent,  for  Glover;  impaling  

three  wings  expanded  for  Crest:  A  cockatrice. 

Westward  of  the  before-mentioned,  nearly  under  the  third  arch  and 
partly  covered  by  the  pews  on  the  north  side  of  the  aisle,  which  hide 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inscription,  is  a  large  broken  slab.  And 
under  the  fourth  arch  of  this  aisle  is  a  slab  with  an  inscription,  nearly 
obliterated,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Tuckey  and  others. 

On  the  west  end  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Banyer,  D.D.  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  between  which — on  the  same  wall — and 
the  pier  to  arch  was  a  table  of  the  several  charitable  bequests  to  the 
parish. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  fine  marble 
monument,  representing  a  book,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
several  members  of  the  Wortham  family  inscribed  as  it  were  on  the 
open  leaves.    Above  are  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  family. 

Also  on  the  north  wall  between  the  gallery  and  the  memorial 
window  of  the  Beldam  family  is  a  white  marble  tablet  with  an 

*  Cole,  in  his  MS.  notes  says  this  Thomas  Rumbold  was  son  of  Thomas 
Rumbold,  a  maltster,  "who  lived  at  Rye-house  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  Rye-house  plot  against  Charles  II. 
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inscription  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Beldam,  esquire,  who  died  in  a.d. 
1804. 

In  this  aisle,  west  of  the  brass  to  Prior  White,  is  a  slab  the  in- 
scription of  which  is  obliterated ;  probably  this  is  the  one  Cole  refers 
to  as  being  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Miles  Thurgood ;  and  further 
westward,  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  second  arch,  is  a  small  stone 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  John  Hale  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

Partly  under  the  step  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  north  aisle  is  a 
slab  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Wright,  but  most  part  of  the 
inscription  is  obliterated. 

Next  the  above  slab  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  and  partly 
covered  by  the  pews  is  a  large  black  marble  slab  in  memory  of  John 
Buxton,  Ann  his  wife,  and  Ann  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  John 
Mowbray,  gent,  with  these  arms,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  with  his  tail 
over  his  head,  for  Buxton ;  impaling  .  .  .  .  on  a  saltire  a  cross  patee, 
for  Neville. 

This  completes  the  account  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  except 
that  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  inscription  on  the  reveals  or 
splays  of  a  window  in  the  gallery  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  in 
memory  of  Lester  Brand,  who,  dying  the  28th  March,  a.d.  1852, 
bequeathed  by  his  will  the  interest  of  500/.  to  be  given  away  in 
blankets  and  coals  to  the  poor  of  Royston  on  the  9th  November. 

In  the  churchyard  and  affixed  to  the  west  end  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is 
a  neat  mural  monument  of  white  marble,  with  these  arms  at  top  between 
two  urns,  viz.:  Per  fess  dancette  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  lion  passant 
argent,  for  Glenister ;  impaling,  Sable,  a  chevron  or  between  three 
escallops  argent,  for  Crest  of  Glenister,  a  lion  passant  argent. 

On  the  monument  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  several 
members  of  the  Glenister  family. 

In  the  church  on  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  hatchment  put  up  for 
Edmund  Glenister,  with  the  following  arms,  which  differ  in  tinctures 
from  the  arms  on  the  monument :  Per  fess  dancette  argent  and 
gules,  a  lion  passant  sable  in  chief,  for  Glenister ;  impaling,  Sable,  10 
billets  or,  4,  3,  2,  and  1.  On  a  canton  or,  a  raven  proper,  for  Blundell 
with  motto  "  Resurgemus." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the  vault  of  the  Beldam  family,  and 
over  the  same  and  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  church  are  two  panels  con- 
taining inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  numerous  members  of  that  family. 

In  the  churchyard  are  several  fine  table  monuments  and  slabs,  with 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Wortham,  Cockett,  Blackburne, 
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Browne,  Hawkins,  Simpson,  Rankin,  Beldam,  Corkran,  Whiting,  and 
Phillips  families,  bnt  none  are  of  early  date. 

The  three  following  monumental  inscriptions  are  deserving  of  notice. 
The  first  is  : 

of 

Beach  Woods 
who  departd  this  life 
July  the  4,  1744 
Aged  25  years. 

Beneath  this  were  the  following  lines  written  by  his  mother,  but 
now  obliterated  : 

Beneath  this  peacefull  Stone  here  lies 

To  cruel  Love  a  sacrifice; 

But  reader  mind  the  youth  was  slain 

By  his  Papa's  not  Girl's  disdain, 

For  when  the  Lover  went  to  woo 

The  Maid  said  yes,  the  Father  no. 

So  through  mere  rage  to  be  denied 

He  broke  his  heart,  and  so  he  died. 
Young  Men  take  care,  lest  you  have  cause  to  greive, 
Nor  Damsels  court  without  your  Parents'  leave. 

The  second  is  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  who,  as  the 
inscription  expresses  it,  "  by  his  own  industry,  from  a  limited 
education,  made  great  progress  in  the  liberal  sciences,  and  was  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  astronomers  of  the  age.  He  was  for  many 
years  engaged  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  as  a 
computer  of  the  Nautical  Ephemeris.  He  departed  this  life  in  the 
full  assurance  of  a  better,  January  26th,  1820,  aged  76  years." 

The  next  inscription,  on  a  headstone  under  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel,  is  as  follows  : 

To 

the  memory  of 
Matthew  Atlett, 
Huntsman  to  the  late 
Hale  Wortham,  Esq. 
whom  he  faithfully  served 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years 
with  a  devoted  zeal 
and  spotless  integrity, 
he  survived  his  lamented  master 
only  eight  months, 
and  died  October  27th,  1828, 
IN  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
"  An  honest  Man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
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In  the  vestry  room  in  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  a  small  library  of 
about  two  hundred  volumes,  the  principal  part  of  which  were  presented 
to  the  church  by  Leonard  Chappelow,  clerk,  S.  T.  B.  Rector  from 
a.d.  1731  to  a.d.  1739.  The  early  parochial  registers  have  unfor- 
tunately been  lost ;  those  existing  commence  with  the  year  1662.  The 
burial  register  from  a.d.  1796  to  a.d.  1804  is  defective.* 

The  following  entries  in  the  register  of  burials  may  be  deemed  of 
interest : 

14  April,  1662.    "  Mis  Kempton,  an  ancient  widow." 

24  September,  1665.    "  Hugh  Ward,  the  first  that  died  of  the  plague."! 

4  November,  1665.    "  Robert  Gatward,  who  died  excom'unicate,  buried  in 

Edward  Mayes  his  close,  north  and  South." 
28  December,  1666.    "  John  Single,  iunior,  dyed  excommunicate,  and  was 

buried  in  his  owne  yard." 

4  March,  1666.  "  A  man  child,  found  murthered  in  the  claypits." 

11  April,  1667.  "  John  Wytham,  iuenis  et  peregrinus,  who  was  found  Drowned 
in  George  warrens  well." 

10  December,  1678.  "  James  Moore,  gent.  Lieutenant  in  Coronel  Duglasse  his 

Regiment,  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  died  of  a  stab  and  was  bur.  in  the  Church." 

11  July,  1717.  "  Jacob  Harrison,  gent,  of  Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  bur." 

5  September,  1733.  "  James  Blood  of  the  par.  of  Ravenstone  in  Buckingham- 

shire, who  was  killed  by  the  Sign  of  the  George  in  the  High  Street,  which 
fell  upon  him  as  he  was  driving  his  waggon  through  the  street." 
27  March  1764.  "  Daniel  Sell  (called  Giant  Sell),  bur." 

6  January,  1786.  "  Will  Pymont,  frozen  to  death,  bur." 

The  following  entries  occur  in  a  book  of  accounts  J  relating  to  that 
part  of  the  parish  in  Cambridgeshire  : 

June  1,  1767.  "To  Cash  Payd  at  ye  Coach  &  Horses  (at  j* 
Making  a  Rate "  .  

October  18,  1768.  "  Paid  at  v*  Meeting  att  ye  Coach  and  Horses  " 

January  10,  1769.  "  Paid  two  Women  for  Setting  up  &  Lays  out 

Ja9  Disbra "   .  ^ 

„  12,  „  "  Paid  for  Wool  for  to  Lay  Ja8  Disbra  Out  "  . 
„  17,  „  "  Paid  the  .Woman  for  Looking  after  Tho8 
Disbras  Wife  with  ye  Measles  8  Days  "  

May  24,  1769.  "  for  a  Troveling  Woman  "  . 

April  22,  1771.  "for  beer  for  Laying  Old  Grig  out  and  putting 
him  into  the  Coffin  

*  Parish  Register  Abstract,  Population  of  England  1831,  p.  133. 
f  Fifty-one  of  the  burials  in  1665-6  are  marked  "plague."    In  1741  seventy- 
eight  died  of  small-pox;  and  in  1750  ninety  died  of  fever. 

J  Book  commences  1st  May,  1749;  last  entry  12th  April  1773. 
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for  Beer  &  Bread  &  Cheess  at  Grig  Burill  0    3  7 

&  Carying  him  to  Church  0    2  0 

for  the  Affidavit  016 

&  Laying  him  out  &  Wool   .028 

Peid  for  a  Coffen"      .       .       .-      .       .       .       .       .  .070 

July  12,  1772.  "  By  Expenses  attending  marrying  Mary  Dis- 

borough  &  sending  her  away"  1  17  6 

January  26,  1773.  "  By  a  Home  to  air  the  people  with  ye  Small 

Pox"  0    4  0 

"  By  washing  all  there  Cloths  "  0    2  0 


The  following  reference  to  the  poor  occurs  in  the  book  of  accounts 
or  book  of  vestry  minutes  *  for  that  part  of  the  parish  in  Cambridge- 
shire : 

January  2, 1772.  The  parish  agreed  with  Jn°Mead  for  employing,  maintaining, 
and  clothing  the  poor,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  40i.  and  the  use  of  the 
house  late  Malings  for  one  year;  hut  in  case  of  small  pox  the  overseers 
to  he  at  the  expense;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  the  401.  not  be 
sufficient  for  his  trouble,  than  he  was  to  have  a  further  sum  of  51. 

The  several  charities  and  charitable  bequests  connected  with  the 
town  of  Royston  are  as  follows: 

William  Lee  of  Radwell,  by  his  will  dated  the  8th  and  proved  the 
30th  October,  a.d.  1527,  19  Henry  VIII.  directed  the  feoffees  to  his 
use  of  a  tenement  called  the  Rams  Head  should  immediately  after  his 
decease  convey  the  same  in  fee  to  certain  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
his  executors,  the  clear  yearly  profits  of  the  same  to  be  reserved  until 
such  time  as  any  tax  or  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  should  be  assessed 
on  those  dwellings  in  Royston  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  then  the  money 
so  reserved  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  all  such  subsidies  or  taxes  ;  and 
further  directed  an  account  of  the  rent  to  be  delivered  every  three 
years  to  the  prior  of  Royston  or  to  his  successors.  And  when  it 
should  happen  that  any  great  sum  remained  in  hand,  then  all  above 
41.  should  be  expended  in  deeds  of  charity  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
town. 

This  house  in  a.d.  1694  appears  to  have  been  used  as  two  tene- 
ments, but  the  premises  now  consist  of  two  small  houses  fronting  on 
Melbourne  Street,  and  four  cottages  in  the  rear,  with  a  barn  and 
small  yard. 

The  yearly  surplus  from  the  property  after  the  repairs  have  been 
*  Book  commences  1st  May,  1749;  last  entry  12th  April,  1773. 
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provided  for  is  paid  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates  for  that  part  of  the  parish 
in  Cambridgeshire. 

Sir  Robert  Chester,  knt.  by  his  will  dated  3rd  May,  a.d.  1638,  14 
Charles  I.  and  proved  3rd  February,  a.d.  1641,*  gave  five  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  Royston,  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors 
with  the  advice  of  the  parson  for  the  time  being.  He  also  willed 
that  his  executors  should,  within  two  years  after  his  decease,  purchase 
lands  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  5Z.  10s.  over  and  above  all  charges, 
and  settle  the  same  so  that  2s.  weekly  for  ever  in  bread  should  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  that  part  of  Royston  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
distribution  thereof  to  be  made  every  Sunday. 

Robert  Warden,  citizen  and  poulterer  of  London,  by  his  will  dated 
3rd  June,  and  proved  24th  November,  a.d.  1609.f  7  James  I. 
bequeathed  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Royston 
52s.  for  ever,  the  said  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  his  house  -situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Corrihill,  after  the  decease  of  Margaret  his 
wife,  and  to  be  paid  after  the  rate  of  1 2d.  every  Sunday  in  bread  to 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

This  annuity  is  regularly  paid  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
who  are  now  the  possessors  of  the  property. 

Leonard  Hamond  of  Royston,  by  his  will  dated  20th  February, 
a.d.  1628,  3  Charles  I.  and  proved  the  22nd  June  in  the  following 
year, J  bequeathed  bl.  to  the  poor  people  of  Royston,  to  be  employed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens.  § 
•  Sir  Thomas  Foot,  baronet,  alderman  and  sheriff  a.d.  1646,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London  a.d.  1649,  by  his  will  dated  26th 
October,  a.d.  1680,  and  proved  17th  November,  a.d.  1687,  bequeathed 
8/.  per  annum  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
Royston  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  same. 

This  bequest  appears  to  have  remained  unpaid  for  many  years,  and 
from  some  cause  the  yearly  sum  derived  from  this  charity  has  been 
considerably  reduced  in  amount.' 

Joseph  Worth  am  the  elder,  late  of  Royston,  in  the  co.  of  Hertford, 
by  his  will  dated  27th  September,  a.d.  1689,  1  William  and  Mary, 
and  proved  18th  February,  a.d.  1690,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  20s.  per 
annum  for  ever  to  poor  widows  or  widowers  living  in  Royston,  in 

*  Principal  Registry,  25  Evelyn.  f  Principal  Registry,  104  Dorset, 

t  Principal  Registry,  02  Ridley.  §  Buried  in  Church,  see  p.  231. 
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Hertfordshire,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  in  bread  on  the  2nd 
February,  commonly  called  Candlemas  Day.* 

This  sum,  with  another  of  ten  shillings  to  the  poor  of  Barley,  he 
willed  should  be  a  charge  for  ever  on  a  messuage  or  tenement  in 
Royston,  then  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Halys. 

This  sum  is  annually  received  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  an 
estate  on  the  south  side  of  Melbourne  Street,  formerly  called  the 
Falcon,  which  consists  of  a  house  lately  occupied  as  a  post  office,  and 
a  timber  building,  formerly  a  malting  but  now  a  beer  shop,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Falcon. 

Mrs.  Barfield,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Barfield,  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Kneesworth  Street,  about  two  or 
three  years  before  her  decease,  and  erected  thereon  four  almshouses 
for  poor  widows.  These  she  conveyed,  by  deed  of  trust  dated  29th 
March,  a  d.  1833,  to  seven  trustees. 

By  her  will  she  afterwards  directed  the  residue  of  her  property  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  almshouses  at  Royston  and  her  alms- 
houses at  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

After  her  decease  her  will  was  in  dispute  many  years. 

In  a.d.  1856  four  widows  were  elected  to  fill  the  almshouses,  with 
an  endowment  of  five  shillings  per  week  each,  one  ton  of  coals  per 
annum  each  ;  also  a  piece  of  garden-ground. 

Since  this  four  additional  almshouses  have  been  erected,  three  from 
the  accumulated  funds  arising  through  the  law-suit  respecting  the 
will,  and  one  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Charles  Beldam. 

Lester  Brand,  Esq.  of  London,  who  died  the  28th  March,  a.d. 
1852,  bequeathed  by  his  will,  dated  the  3rd  October,  a.d.  1851, 
and  proved  the  27th  April,  1852,  the  sum  of  500Z.  to  the  poor  of 
Royston,  the  interest  of  the  same  to  be  given  away  in  blankets  and 
coals  on  the  9th  November  in  every  year,  being  the  testator's 
birthday. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  here  in  a.d.  1716,  the  school- 
house  having  been  erected  with  funds  contributed  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  but  the  school  has  long  since  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  building, 
which  stands  opposite  the  county  court,  is  now  used  as  a  vestry-room 
and  engine-house. 

In  a.d.  1769,  Mrs.  Glover  bequeathed  the  sum  of  3,500Z.  to  the 
town  of  Royston  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  charity  school. 
*  Principal  Registry,  165  Dyke. 
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This  bequest  unfortunately  never  took  effect,  the  will  being  provedby 
the  executor  James  Hutchinson  with  a  like  power  reserved  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Hyde  to  prove  when  she  pleased. 

Prior  to  referring  to  the  next  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  viz. 
King  James's  palace  and  the  cave,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
market,  for  which  Royston  has  been  particularly  noted. 

The  privilege  of  holding  a  selling  market  on  Wednesday  in  every 
week  was  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  by  Richard  I.  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1190,  and  in  after-years  became  one  of  the 
largest  corn-markets  in  England,  and  without  doubt  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  the  town  after  the  great  fire  which  happened  temp.  Henry  IV. 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  convenient  position  as  a  market 
for  corn. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  we  have  evidence  of  its  importance  as  a 
market,  for  Hollingshed  *  records  that  wheat  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
market  that  it  was  sold  for  twelve  pence  per  quarter. 

The  market  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Act  f  constituting  Royston  a 
parish,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  which  says,  "In  the  said  Towne  is  also  wekely 
a  greate  m'ket  whereunto  greate  and  frequent  resorte  is  of  all  th' 
inhabitauntis  of  the  Countrey  therunto  adjoyning." 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  J  says,  "The  market  at  Reyston  is 
meruelusly  frequentid,  espetially  with  corne." 

The  learned  Camden  in  his  "  Britannia  "  §  mentions  the  market  as 
being  "  very  famous  and  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  malt 
trade  ;  "  and  further  says,  "  for  it  is  almost  incredible  what  a  multitude 
of  corn-merchants,  maltsters,  and  the  like  dealers  of  grain  do  weekly 
resort  to  this  market,  and  what  a  vast  number  of  horses  laden  with 
corn  do  on  those  days  fill  all  the  roads  about  it." 

Layer,  in  his  MS.  description. of  Cambridgeshire  about  a.d.  1639,  || 
also  mentions  the  market,  and  states  he  had  heard  that  "  Queen 
Elizabeth  being  told  y1  ye  Spaniard  would  restraine  their  sacks  (wines) 
from  vs,  answered,  'A  figge  for  Spaine  so  long  as  Royston  will  afford 
such  plentie  of  good  malts.'  " 

Layer  mentions  the  corn  and  beast  market  as  being  on  the  Hertford- 
shire side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Cambridgeshire  side  stood  part  of  the 

*  Hollingshed 's  Chronicle,  p.  2,  fol.  531 

f  Act  of  Parliament,  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  44,  A.D.  1540. 

%  Vol.  ix.  p.  140.  §  Camden's  Britannia,  p.  292. 

||  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  6768,  f.  1. 
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market  for  fowls,  butter,  cheese,  and  such  like  commodities.  This  to 
some  extent  is  corroborated  by  Stukeley  in  his  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cave  in  August  1742,*  in  which  he  states  it  was  discovered 
whilst  putting  down  a  post  "  in  the  mercat-house,  to  nail  a  bench  on 
for  the  use  of  the  mercat-women."  The  market-house,  which  is  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  market-place,  was  erected  in  a.d.  1829-30,  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dacre,  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  29th  April,  a.d.  1603,  was  a  memorable  day  for  Royston.  On 
this  day  King  James  I.  entered  Royston,  w7hilst  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London  to  be  crowned,  and  stopped  all  night  at  the 
mansion  or  priory  house-  The  following  account  of  his  reception  on  his 
passing  from  Cambridgeshire  into  Hertfordshire  is  very  interesting  : 
When  drawing  near  the  town,  the  sheriff  of  Huntingdonshire,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Huntingdon,  took  his  leave.  His  Majesty  was 
then  received  by  Sir  Edward  Denny,  afterwards  Baron  Denny,  of 
Waltham,  and  Earl  of  Norwich,  High  Sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  who 
met  the  King  "  attended  upon  by  a  goodly  companie  of  proper  men, 
being  in  number  seven  score,  sutably  apparalled,  their  liveries,  blew 
coates  with  sleeves  parted  in  the  middest,  buttoned  behinde  in  jerkin 
fashion,  and  white  doublets  and  hats  and  feathers,  and  all  of  them 
mounted  on  horses  with  red  saddles.  Sir  Edward,  after  his  humble 
dutie  done,  presented  his  Majestie  with  a  gallant  horse,  a  riche  saddle 
and  furniture  correspondent  to  the  same,  being  of  great  value  ;  which 
his  Majestie  accepted  very  graciously,  and  caused  him  to  ride  on  the 
same  before  him;  this  worthy  Knight  being  of  a  deliver  spirit  and 
agil  body,  quickly  mounted,  managing  the  gallant  beast  with  neate 
and  eiduing  workmanship,  being  in  a  rich  sute  of  a  yellow  dun  colour 
somewhat  neere  the  colour  of  the  horse  and  furniture,  and  thus  in 
brave  manner  he  conducted  his  Majestie  to  one  Maister  Chester's 
house,  where  his  Majestie  lay  that  night  on  his  owne  Kingly  charge,"  -f 
and  on  the  following  day  moved  on  to  Standon  on  his  way  to  Theobalds, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  Secretary  Cecil  with  extraordinary 
magnificence. 

The  King  appears  to  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  his  entertain- 
ment on  this  visit  and  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  his  favourite  field-sports,  that  we  find  him  within  a  short 
period  again  at  Royston,  occupying  the  mansion  or  priory-house  as  a 

*  Stukeley's  Palceographia  Britannica,  p.  5. 

f  Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  104-5. 
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temporary  residence.  This  he  appears  to  have  rented  for  about  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  he  was  erecting  a  small  hunting-box  or 
residence  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  called  "  Arnyng  Street,"  in 
the  Cambridgeshire  side  of  the  town.  A  large  portion  of  the  site  of 
this  house  and  premises  was  purchased  of  Sir  Robert  Chester,  but 
like  the  year's  rent  of  the  mansion-house  was  not  paid  for  until  the 
following  reign.  The  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money, 
year's  rent,  and  arrears  is  dated  the  22nd  March,  a  d.  1627-8, 
3  Charles  L*  This  warrant  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  the 
property  purchased,  which  appears  to  have  comprised  a  large  part  of 
the  site  of  the  court-house,  viz.  "  one  Roode  of  grounde  being  the 
freehold  of  the  said  Sr  Robert  Chester,  wheruppon  p'te  of  the  new 
buildings  towards  the  garden  were  erected,  and  likewise  three  Roodes 
of  grounde  more,  the  freehold  of  the  said  Sr  Robert  Chester,  taken 
into  "the  "garden  there  and  inclosed  and  invironed  with  buildinges,  and 
two  little  howses  more  in  the  same  place  Which  nowe  doe  not  appeare, 
other  buildyngs  being  erected  there,  but  are  testified  by  manie 
Witnesses  to  haue  bin  th^re  when  the  same  were  taken,"  "  together 
with  c'taine  little  p'celle  of  meadowe  about  one  acre;  all  which,  together 
with  a  quit-rent  of  eighteene  shillings  p'  ann'm  yssuing  vnto  that  p'te 
of  the  howse  which  was  purchased  of  the  Earle  of  Lincoln  and  a 
Tenement  called  the  Swanne."  These  premises  were  valued  at  10Z. 
per  annum  by  the  commissioners  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
and,  the  matter  having  stood  unsettled  for  twenty  years,  the  value  of 
the  rental  amounted  to  200Z.  the  purchase  money  of  the  said  premises 
valued  at  twelve  years'  purchase  amounting  to  120/.,  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  taken  to  the  use  of  the  late  King  a  certain  dwelling- 
house  the  freehold  of  Sir  Robert  Chester,  together  with  malthouses 
and  other  outhouses — which  were  converted  into  lodgings  for  the 
il  esquerics  "  and  stables — on  lease,  whereof  thirty-five  years  were 
unexpired,  and  were  worth  13/.  6s.  8d.  per  annum  while  the  same  was 
used  for  a  malthouse ;  the  reversion  after  thirty-five  years  they  valued 
at  five  years'  purchase,  amounting  to  66/.  13s.  4c/.  And  in  addition 
there  was  the  rent  of  Sir  Robert  Chester's  own  house  for  lodgings  for 
the  late  King  for  one  year,  and  since  employed  for  the  lodging  of  the 
masters  of  the  requests,  clerk,  comptrollers,  and  other  officers  ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  the  said  Sir  Robert  Chester  having  been  forced  to 

*  Sign  Manual  Grants  and  Warrants,  Charles  I.  vol.  vi.  No.  Go. 
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leave  his  said  house  and  to  abate  rent  to  his  tenant,  he  was  further 
allowed  63/.  6s.  8d.  making  a  total  sum  of  450Z.  ordered  to  be  paid 
Sir  Robert  Chester. 

From  a  docquet  dated  25th  July,  a.d.  1609,*  it  appears  that  a 
discharge  or  pardon  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  all  debts, 
arrears,  &c.  due  to  the  King  in  respect  either  of  himself  or  his  father, 
in  consideration  of  the  said  Earl  having  conveyed  to  the  King's 
Majesty  certain  messuages  in  Royston  in  fee  simple,  and  other  lands 
there  wherein  he  had  some  years  unexpired. 

The  patent  grant  of  release  bears  date  31st  July,  a.d.  1609,  7  James  I.  j 
During  the  King's  residence  at  Royston  he  continued  to  enlarge 
the  premises  by  additional  purchases  and  erections.  Some  idea  of  the 
poor  and  inconvenient  accommodation  of  the  house  in  its  early  state 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  account  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  first  inter- 
view with  the  King,  in  January,  a.d.  1604-5.  "  When  I  came,"  he 
says,  "  to  the  presence  Chamber,  and  had  gotte  good  place  to  see  the 
lordly  attendants  and  bowed  my  knee  to  the  Prince,  I  was  ordered  by 
a  special  messenger,  and  that  in  secret  sort^to  wait  awhile  in  an  out- 
ward chamber,  whence,  in  near  an  hour  waiting,  the  same  knave  led 
me  up  a  passage  and  so  to  a  small  room,  where  was  good  order  of 
paper,  ink,  and  pens,  put  on  a  board  for  the  Prince's  use."  Here, 
after  an  interview  with  the  King,  "  at  the  conclusion  of  which,"  says 
Sir  John,  "  I  made  my  curtesy,  and  withdrew  down  the  passage  and 
out  at  the  gate,  amidst  the  many  varlets  and  lordly  servants  who 
stood  around." 

The  earliest  evidence  we  have  of  the  site  of  the  court-house 
occurs  in  a  survey  of  the  manor  and  parish  made  the  4th  May,  a.d. 
1610,|  in  which  it  sets  forth  that  ;<  The  Kynges  Majtie  holdeth  freely 
one  fayre  Howse  sometime  two  se'all  tente,  namely  ye  Greyhound  and 
ye  Cock,  late  in  ye  tenure  of  Simon  Swynbourn,  Gent."  On  the  north 
of  which  was  a  tenement  with  a  garden-plot  and  ground,  parcel  of 
the  demesnes  of  the  manor,  and  described  as  then  being  in  the  King's 
occupation. 

'  The  west  head  of  the  house  abutted  on  "  Arnynge  Street." 
On  the  north  side  of  the  King's  house,  and  between  the  house  and 
Gray's  Close,  was  a  tenement  with  yard  and  garden  containing  in 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  47. 

f  Patent  Poll  7  James  I.  p.  40,  at  end  of  Roll. 
X  Add.  MS.  Brit,  Mus.  5820,  ff.  32-34. 
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length  from  the  street  to  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Swan  142  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  the  King's  house  to  the  north  65  feet,  parcel  of 
the  demesne  of  the  manor,  the  west  head  abutting  on  "  Arnyng 
Street,"  which  is  stated  to  be  then  called  "  Huntingdon  Way,  al's 
Yorke  Waye." 

"  At  ye  E.  end  whereof  ye  Kinges  Matie  hath  builded  up  divers  fayr 
Chambers  &  Lodgings,  &  likewise  on  ye  S.  side  thereof  hath  builded 
up  a  Porch,  &  of  ye  Residue  thereof  hath  made  p'te  of  a  Garden." 

"  On  the  N.  side  lies  Grays  Close  of  3  roods,"  "  wch  sd  Close  is  now 
by  his  Maj.  unyted  to  ye  other  Ten1  &  yard  &  made  all  one  Garden 
for  his  Maj.  use." 

The  survey  further  states  that  "  The  Kinges  Maj.  holds  freely  1 
Ten1  &  yard  wth  Houses  builded,"  lying  next  the  said  close  on  the 
south,  "  &  a  Garden  Plot  now  builded  and  used  belonging  to  ye 
Talbot." 

Although  the  manorial  survey  made  in  May  a.d.  1610  comprises 
several  plots  and  houses  it  does  not  give  the  whole,  for  extensive 
additions  were  afterwards  made  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  estate  described  as  the  Swan  in  the  said 
survey,  then  in  private  hands,  was  afterwards  added  to  the  royal 
property  for  the  wardrobe  and  other  offices. 

In  a  survey  made  the  31st  December,  a.d.  1649,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  granted  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  sale  of  the 
lands  and  possessions  of  the  late  King,  and  under  the  seal  of  five  or 
more  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  said  Act,  the  house  or  chief  building 
is  described  as  being  commonly  called  the  Kings  lodgings,  brick-built 
and  tiled,  with  nine  lead  spouts  reaching  almost  from  the  gutters  to 
the  ground,  the  gutters  being  sheeted  with  lead. 

The  buildings,  double  built,  in  length  78  feet,  and  in  breadth  43  feet, 
and  the  height  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground  outside  24  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  being  24  inches. 

This  building  contained  six  rooms  or  chambers  and  offices  well  floored 
with  sawn  boards  on  the  ground  story,  and  six  other  chambers,  viz. 
the  presence  chamber,  the  privy  chamber,  and  four  other  chambers,  on 
the  first-floor,  with  wainscot  shutters  to  all  the  windows.  The  chimneys 
were  carried  up  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  building  was  a  small  garden  inclosed  with  a  pale  fence  7  feet 
high,  and  containing  one  rood  of  ground. 
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This  part  of  the  property  the  surveyors  valued  as  worth  11/.  per 
annum. 

On  comparing  this  survey  with  that  of  the  18th  of  June,  a.d.  1652, 
Colonel  William  Webb,  the  surveyor-general,  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  width  of 
the  buildings,  viz.  that  it  should  have  been  entered  as  23  feet  instead 
of  43  feet;  and  further,  that  in  the  additional  survey  they  were  valued 
at  4.1.  10s.  per  annum  instead  of  11Z.;  and  on  the  margin  of  this  survey 
notes  that  these  differences  must  be  deducted. 

The  survey  further  sets  forth,  that  there  was  an  old  building  called 
the  Prince's  Buttery  adjoining  the  south  end  of  the  King's  lodgings, 
partly  tiled  and  partly  thatched,  in  length  40  feet,  and  in  breadth 
15  feet,  but  although  much  decayed  they  estimated  it  worth  10s.  per 
annum. 

There  were  also  two  old  thatched  barns  60  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide,  also  much  decayed,  but  worth  11.  10s.  per  annum. 

The"  cockpit  was  a  round  brick  building  30  feet  in  diameter  and  17 
feet  high,  with  a  substantial  timber  roof  covered  with  tiles  and  in 
good  repair.    This  they  estimated  to  be  worth  11.  10s.  per  annum. 

The  surveyors  further  reported  that  there  was  a  range  of  timber 
buildings  formerly  called  the  Swan  two  stories  high^  and  standing 
round  an  inner  yard,  the  south  end  of  this  building  abutting  on  the 
"  Townestreete  in  Eoyston  that  leadeth  from  thence  to  Cambridge." 
These  buildings  are  described  as  being  continued  on  each  side  of  the 
inner  yard  16  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  in  breadth,  being  rows  of 
offices  for  the  household,  as  larders,  pantries,  bakehouses,  wardrobe, 
and  the  lodgings  of  the  keeper  of  the  house,  the  whole  very  much 
decayed  and  out  of  repair,  but  fit  to  be  converted  into  dwellings,  and 
worth  81.  per  annum. 

There  was  also  a  building  called  the  Prince's  lodgings,  partly  brick 
and  partly  timber-built,  117  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  three  stories 
high,  containing  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  four  rooms  "  above 
stayres,"  with  a  garden  abutting  on  same  containing  one  rood  and  a 
half,  all  of  which  they  estimated  to  be  worth  81.  per  annum. 

In  addition  there  was  a  range  of  timber  buildings  standing  upon  the 
street  side,  upon  that  part  of  the  street  leading  from  Royston  to 
Stilton,  and  adjoining  unto  the  Prince's  lodgings,  80  feet  in  length  and 
18  feet  wide;  these  buildings  contained  the  waiter's  lodgings,  the 
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pantry  and  pastry,  and  are  reported  to  be  very  much  dilapidated  but 
fit  for  tenements,  and  worth  3/.  per  annum. 

The  other  range  of  timber  buildings  formerly  called  the  Greyhound, 
and  adjoining  the  before-mentioned  range,  runs  flush  with  the  said 
street,  in  length  96  feet  and  in  breadth  14  feet,  with  rooms  round  an 
inner  yard  two  stories  high  and  containing  the  guard  chamber  and 
officers'  lodgings  ;  this  building  is  reported  in  a  decayed  and  ruined 
condition  but  suitable  for  tenements,  and  worth  10/.  per  annum. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  King's  lodgings  was  a  tenement  called  the 
doghouse,  60  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide,  with  a  yard  containing 
half  an  acre  inclosed  with  a  pale  fence;  this  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
21.  per  annum. 

There  was  also  a  tiled  tenement  situate  in  the  stable-yard  40  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide,  with  a  small  tiled  building  annexed  20  feet  in 
length  and  15  feet  in  width;  this  the  surveyors  also  reported  in  a 
decayed  condition,  but  suitable  to  convert  into  tenements,  and  worth 
3/.  per  annum. 

The  old  stables  in  the  stable-yard  are  described  as  being  110  feet 
long  "  and  wholly  decayed  and  ruined,"  but  worth  1/.  per  annum. 

The  old  oat-granary  covered  with  thatch  was  15  feet  long  and  14 
feet  wide,  but  although  much  decayed  was  worth  10s.  per  annum. 

These  buildings  and  premises  comprised  the  whole  of  the  royal 
domain,  the  site  containing  altogether  three  acres  and  one  rood  of  land, 
the  total  yearly  value  assessed  by  the  surveyors  amounting  to  50/. 

The  report  states  51/.,  but  this  is  incorrect;  and  there  is  a  marginal 
note  on  the  survey  by  William  Webb  calling  attention  to  the  error. 

The  surveyors  further  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  several  buildings, 
except  the  King's  and  the  Prince's  lodgings,  were  much  decayed,  and 
that  they  estimated  the  value  of  the  old  materials  if  pulled  down, 
besides  the  charge  of  pulling  them  down,  to  be  260/.;  and  the  site  of 
the  said  premises  when  cleared,  containing  three  acres  and  one  rood, 
would  be  worth  4/.  10s.  per  annum. 

This  survey  is  signed  by  John  Ward  and  Thomas  Fowle,  the  sur- 
veyors appointed,  and  endorsed,  Examined  by  Colonel  Webb,  Surveyor- 
General,  who  has  also  endorsed  a  memo,  at  the  foot,  under  date  11 
February,  a.d.  1649,  that  Mr.  Ferdinando  Parkehurst  on  behalf  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  had  that  day  laid  claim  to  a 
part  of  the  house  formerly  known  as  the  Swan  or  Three  Swans,  and 
that  he  was  allowed  to  make  further  proof. 
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A  second  or  additional  survey  was  made  8th  May,  a.d.  1 650,*  of 
that  part  of  the  premises  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

This  is  described  as  being  that  part  of  the  King's  lodgings  "  that 
jetteth  out  or  standeth  on  the  east  part  thereof,"  consisting  of  three 
bays  of  brick  building  50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  containing  the 
King's  bedchamber,  with  a  drawing-room  and  a  stoole-chamber.  Three 
lower  rooms  with  cock-lofts  above  them,  being  two-fifth  parts  of  those 
buildings  called  the  King's  buildings,  with  the  inclosed  garden  to  the 
same,  the  surveyors  estimated  to  be  worth  40s.  per  annum. 

The  brick  building  called  the  cockpit,  worth  11.  10s.  per  annum. 

Two  old  barns  or  storehouses  on  the  east  side  of  the  King's  lodgings, 
worth  11.  10s.  per  annum. 

*  All  the  range  of  buildings  called  the  Swan  or  Swans,  estimated  to 
be  worth  81.  per  annum. 

And  all  that  tenement  called  the  doghouse,  with  a  slip  of  ground, 
including  the  doghouse  and  30  pole  of  ground  of  the  doghouse  yard, 
worth  11.  10s.  per  annum. 

The  old  materials  of  these  buildings  as  they  stood,  besides  the 
charge  for  pulling  down,  the  surveyors  estimated  to  be  worth  120/. 
(leaving  a  balance  of  140/.  for  the  old  materials  of  the  other  part  of 
the  premises,  according  to  the  valuation  made  a.d.  1649). 

The  whole  site  of  this  portion  of  the  royal  domain  claimed  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  contained  about  one  acre  and  one  rood,  and  after 
being  cleared  of  the  buildings  was  estimated  to  be  worth  11.  10s.  per 
annum. 

All  these  premises  were  deposed  by  witnesses  resident  in  Royston 
to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  messuage  called  the  Swan,  alias  the 
Three  Swans. 

The  surveyors  further  reported  that  Mr.  Campion,  solicitor  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  produced  a  deed  bearing  date  4th  July, 
a.d.  1621,  19  James  L  between  Sir  William  Russell  and  John  Bedell 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  the  other,  mentioning  a 
consideration  of  500/.  whereby  the  Earl  claimed  the  premises ;  but  the 
grant  was  in  general  words,  and  did  not  set  forth  particulars  of  the 
premises  belonging  to  the  said  Three  Swans  or  the  abuttals  of  the 
same.  He  also  produced  a  certificate  from  the  auditor  of  the  county, 
showing  that  there  was  until  the  year  1640  26/.  13s.  4d.  received  of 

*  Additional  Survey  of  Royston  Court  House,  Cantab.  261. 
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one  Hercules  Wythani  whilst  the  said  Wytham  was  seized  of  the 
premises,  and  afterwards  received  by  the  Earl  from  the  date  of  his 
deed  upon  a  lease  then  existing  made  to  one  Bicton  and  his  son,  which 
said  lease  was  assigned  to  King  James. 

This  additional  survey  is  signed  by  Thomas  Fowle,  W.  Blithe,  and 
John  Warde,  the  surveyors  appointed,  and  countersigned  Examined 
by  Colonel  Webb. 

The  18th  June,  a.d.  1652,  a  further  survey*  was  made  of  the 
premises  known  as  the  Three  Swans  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  18th 
of  February  last. 

In  this  report  the  surveyors  state  that  they  find  the  premises 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  Royston  court-house,  and  set  forth  that  they 
find  the  messuage  called  The  Swan  to  consist  of  two  ranges  "of 
buildings  two  stories  high,  with  a  gatehouse  and  buildings  at  each 
end,  the  said  ranges  of  buildings  being  182  feet  6  inches  in  length 
and  55  feet  in  width,!  an(^  are  value(i  at  the  same  amount  per  annum 
as  in  the  report  of  a.d.  1650. 

The  surveyors  further  reported  that  the  land  lying  in  the  rear  of 
and  belonging  to  the  said  premises  contained  about  one  acre  and  a 
half,  and  extended  from  the  north  end  of  the  said  messuage  called 
The  Swan  to  the  highway  leading  to  the  common  field  called  the 
Chapel  Field,  and  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  several  abuttals  upon 
which  land  was  then  standing,  the  east  part  of  the  late  King's  house, 
51  feet  10  inches  long  and  20  feet  wide,  consisting  of  three  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  three  chambers  over,  with  garrets  or  cock-lofts  above 
adjoining  to  the  other  part  of  the  said  new  buildings,  to  which  east 
part  appertained  a  garden  inclosed  with  a  pale  fence ;  this  building 
and  garden  they  estimated  to  be  worth  4Z.  10s.  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  which  they  returned  as  part  of  the  premises  the 
round  brick  building  called  the  cockpit  and  a  small  bakehouse,  worth 
11.  10s.  per  annum ;  and  the  two  old  barns  as  also  worth  11.  10s.  per 
annum. 

This  survey  is  signed  by  the  same  surveyors  who  surveyed  the 
premises  in  a.d.  1650,  and  countersigned  by  Colonel  Webb. 

These  surveys  fully  set  out  all  the  royal  property,  the  portion  found 
to  belong  to  Lord  Pembroke,  and  their  several  values. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  several  deeds,  surveys,  &c.  shows  that 

*  In  Public  Record  Office,  An  Additional  Survey  of  the  Three  Swans, 
f  These  dimensions  differ  from  those  in  the  first  survey. 
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the  entire  property  formed  a  block  of  buildings  lying  between  Knees- 
worth  Street  on  the  west,  Melbourne  Street  on  the  south,  an  occupation 
road  since  called  Dog  Kennel  Lane  on  the  east,  and  a  road  leading 
from  Kneesworth  Street  into  Chapel  Fields  on  the  north. 

From  memoranda  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  the  before- recited  surveys 
and  other  documents,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  several  rooms  and  buildings. 

The  entries  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Warrant  Books  from  a.d. 
1603  to  a.d.  1611  show  the  large  expenditure  of  above  4,000/. ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  all,  for,  as  already  seen,  the  site  of 
premises  taken  of  Sir  Robert  Chester  had  not  been  paid  for. 

From  the  description  in  the  surveys  and  other  documents  the 
presence  chamber  appears  to  have  been  in  the  western  part  of  the 
house,  probably  facing  the  north.  On  the  top  of  the  house  was  a 
lan thorn  tower  with  clock  and  dial,  and  a  sexagonal  spire  for  the 
clock  bell. 

The  gatehouse,  with  a  room  over,  and  the  porter's  lodge,  adjoined 
the  house  on  the  north  side,  behind  which  was  a  small  paved  court. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  courtyard  was  the  porch  leading  into  the 
privy  garden,  and  thence  to  the  King's  private  entrance. 

The  principal  or  grand  entrance  was  probably  in  the  courtyard  to 
the  right  of  the  porter's  lodge ;  and  from  this  entrance  a  staircase 
ascended  to  the  presence  chamber. 

From  the  courtyard  access  to  the  buildings  for  the  royal  visitors 
was  obtained  by  a  path  across  the  great  garden. 

The  visitors'  residences  were  in  two  blocks,  the  second  block  having 
been  erected  at  a  later  date  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Swan  estate. 

Adjoining  on  the  south  side  of  the  royal  residence  stood  the  Prince's 
buttery;  to  the  south  of  this,  and  abutting  on  the  street,  was  the 
house  formerly  the  Greyhound,  with  a  quadrangle  behind  in  which 
was  the  guard  chamber.  On  the  south  of  this  was  the  privy  kitchen 
with  a  room  above  forming  part  of  Thomas  Wilson's  tenement,  for 
which  the  King  paid  hi.  per  annum. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  royal  domain  were  the  stables  for 
the  hunters  of  the  King  and  Prince,  to  which  access  was  had  across 
the  great  garden.  The  dog-house  stood  at  the  north  boundary  of  the 
premises  with  a  dog-yard  adjoining.  Above  this  house  were  the 
lodgings  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Master  of  the  Hounds. 

Here  was  also  a  cockpit  for  the  recreation  of  the  court.  The 
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lodgings  of  the  Prince  comprised  a  good  residence  three  stories  high, 
having  three  rooms  below  and  four  above,  with  a  small  garden  in  the 
rear.  The  south,  or  principal  front,  faced  the  street  now  called 
Melbourne  Street.  The  west  front  of  the  house  standing  at  the  corner 
faced  Kneesworth  Street,  and  a  long  range  of  buildings  continued 
northward,  which,  including  the  west  front  of  the  Prince's  lodging, 
possessed  a  frontage  of  117  feet;  this  range  of  buildings  contained  the 
offices  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Prince's  household. 

Adjoining  these  on  the  north  side  were  the  apartments  of  the 
waiters,  also  the  pantry,  pastry,  and  other  domestic  offices,  extending 
to  the  privy  kitchen  in  Wilson's  tenement. 

Besides  the  free  property  of  the  King,  his  Majesty  appears  to 
have  held  several  other  properties  on  lease ;  these  included  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  King's  coach-houses,  barns,  and  stables  ; 
the  King's  paradise  or  bowling-green  on  the  west  side  of  Kneesworth 
Street,  opposite  the  King's  house;  and  a  tenement  in  Middle  Row, 
occupied  by  the  King's  equerries. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  particulars  connected  with  the 
court-house,  but  want  of  space  will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter  into 
them. 

King  James  appears  to  have  selected  Royston  as  a  royal  residence 
in  consequence  of  the  favourable  condition  of  the  country  for  field- 
sports,  of  which  he  was  a  great  lover,  and  we  find  many  means 
adopted  by  royal  mandate  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  game  in 
the  country  round  for  his  amusement  and  recreation,  and  no  expense 
was  spared  to  maintain  a  fitting  establishment  of  horses,  hounds, 
hawks,  and  servants. 

In  a.d.  1603,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Master  of  the  Harriers,  was 
appointed  at  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum,  together  with  the  use  of 
four  horses  and  one  footman  ;  we  also  find  that  at  this  time  the  three 
huntsmen  had  the  keeping  of  twenty  couple  of  hounds,  assisted  by 
four  servants  who  hunted  in  liveries.  In  a.d.  1604  appointments  to 
office  were  made,  viz.  23rd  April,  Richard  Westley  was  granted  the 
keeping  of  the  game  near  Royston  for  life.*  29th  May,  Henry  Half- 
heid  was  appointed  the  keeper  of  the  King's  game,  of  hawking  of 
partridges,  herons,  &c.  about  Royston. f  The  12th  November,  a.d.  1604, 
Robert  Graham,  the  rider  of  the  King's  hunting  horses,  received  the 

*  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1603-10,  vol.  vii. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  viii. 
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appointment  of  keeping  the  King's  house  at  Royston  for  life.  This 
was  also  confirmed  the  J  Oth  of  the  following  December.* 

The  first  act  of  the  King  was  to  command  a  strict  preservation  of 
every  species  of  game  within  a  circle  of  fourteen  miles. 

Cockfighting  appears  to  have  been  an  amusement  during  intervals 
of  leisure,  and  George  Colmer  was  the  King's  cock-master  to  preside 
at  that  sport 

One  of  the  appointments  of  interest  was  that  of  the  King's 
vermynter  or  vermin-taker,  who  was  commanded — with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  game — to  destroy  all  vermin,  of  which  a  long  list  is 
given. 

Here  the  King  enjoyed  relaxation,  indulging  in  his  favourite  field- 
sports  and  pastimes  surrounded  by  his  Court,  "  which  was  so 
frequented,"  says  Hacket,  in  his  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,f  "  both 
for  Business  and  Recreations,  that  many  of  the  Followers  could  not  find 
a  Lodging  in  the  Town  nor  scarce  in  the  "Villages  round  about  it." 

Many  matters  of  interest,  political  as  well  as  social,  occurred  here 
during  the  residence  of  King  James ;  among  these  we  may  mention 
the  following  : 

The  6th  November,  a.d.  1604,  a  number  of  Puritan  gentlemen 
presented  a  petition  J  to  the  King  whilst  in  the  hunting-field ;  this 
petition  is  known  as  the  Millenary  Petition,  which  to  some  extent 
it  is  said  guided  the  King  in  his  ecclesiastical  bearing  in  after-life. 

In  this  year  a  proclamation  was  issued  from  Royston  restraining 
the  increase  of  the  metropolis,  and  appealing  to  the  gentry  to  keep  to 
their  country  residences. 

In  a  letter  from  Edmund  Lascelles  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  §  it 
appears  that  the  King  being  at  Royston  towards  the  end  of  1604, 
one  of  his  special  hounds  named  Jowler  was  found  missing,  but 
although  much  annoyed  the  King  went  hunting.  The  day  following 
whilst  they  were  in  the  hunting-field  Jowler  made  his  appearance  with 
the  rest  of  the  hounds,  which  greatly  pleased  the  King,  who  whilst 
looking  at  him  saw  a  paper  fastened  on  his  neck  on  which  was 
written,  "  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  pray  you  speak  to  the  King  [for  he 
hears  you  every  day  and  so  doth  he  not  us]  that  it  will  please  his 

*  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1603-10,  vol.  x. 

f  Part  i.  p.  227. 

X  Copy  of  Petition,  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  677. 

§  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  and  Lodge's  Illustrations. 
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Majesty  to  go  back  to  London,  for  else  the  country  will  be  undone  ; 
all  our  provision  is  spent  already,  and  we  are  not  able  to  entertain 
him  longer."  The  King  was  here  in  1605,  "  Hunting  the  fearful 
Hare,"  when  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  Lord 
Monteagle — who  tradition  says  resided  when  in  Royston  in  a  house 
called  Whitehall,  situate  in  the  High  Street  at  the  corner  of  Sun 
Hill,  demolished  some  years  since — having  received  a  letter  on  the 
26th  October  from  a  friend  implicated  in  the  plot  warning  him  not  to 
attend  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

By  a  declaration  of  one  Captain  William  Newce,  dated  6th  July, 
a.d.  1606,  it  appears  that  in  May,  a.d.  1605,  he  led  a  company  of  Irish 
to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  and  whilst  there  a  foreigner  of  the  name 
of  Jacques  [Giacomo  de  Franceschi]  examined  him  closely  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  forts  and  country,  and  proposed  to  him  to  lead  forces 
to  take  them.  He  afterwards  went  to  Flanders  to  meet  Jacques,  who 
promised  him  40,000/.  for  some  secret  services,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  the  said  Jacques  sent  over  his  brother  Tomasio,  who  told 
him  the  service  required  of  him  was  to  deliver  Sluys,  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Flushing,  or  some  other  town  to  the  Archduke,  and  then  made 
overtures  to  him  to  shoot  the  King  at  Royston.* 

In  July,  a.d.  1610,  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Hertfordshire 
complained  to  the  King  of  the  great  inconvenience  it  would  be  to 
them  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  purveyor  for  the  conveyance  of  five 
hundred  loads  of  building  materials  to  Royston,  on  account  of  the 
harvest  season,  and  asked  if  the  service  was  enforced  for  adequate 
compensation. j" 

The  30th  November,  in  the  same  year,  Thomas  Cockayne  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  game  at  Royston  and  Thetford,  upon 
surrender  of  George  Sperman.J 

During  the  several  visits  of  the  King  to  Royston  he  appears  to  have 
conferred  knighthood  on  many  of  the  gentlemen  attending  him  or 
visiting  him  in  his  retirement. 

The  9th  February,  a.d.  1611,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  payment 
of  12d.  per  day  on  Deodatus  Bynion,  keeper  of  the  garden.  And  the 
31st  May,  in  the  same  year,  Robert  Grayne  was  granted  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  King's  house  for  life. § 

*  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  vol.  22,  No.  34. 

f  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1603-10,  vol.  56,  No.  33. 

%  Ibid.  vol.  58.  §  Ibid.  1611-18,  vols.  61,  63. 
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About  the  end  of  a.d.  1611  Monsieur  Yitri,  a  Frenchman,  died 
here  of  '*  a  burning  ague/'  and  the  body  was  removed  from  thence  to 
London  for  passage  to  France.  The  King  was  desirous  "  to  bestow 
some  honourable  funeral "  on  him,  but  the  French  ambassador  would 
not  permit  his  body  to  be  taken  into  any  of  our  churches.* 

The  31st  March,  a.d.  1612,  10  James  L  a  grant  by  letters  patent 
of  the  office  of  the  keeping  of  the  house,  stables,  gardens,  and  grounds 
was  made  to  Robert  Grayme  for  life,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
\2d.  per  day  from  Christmas,  a.d.  1604.  I  find  from  the  warrant 
that  the  grant  was  made  on  the  10th  December,  a.d.  1604. f  This 
office  he  does  not  appear  to  have  long  enjoyed,  for  I  find  a  Privy 
Seal  order  was  made  the  26th  of  September  following  \  for  a  grant 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  letters  patent  to  Sir  Patrick  Home,  knight, 
— master  of  the  King's  privy  harriers  — of  the  keeping  for  life  of 
Royston  House,  gardens,  stables,  and  grounds,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  12d.  per  day,  and  another  12d.  per  day  for  weeding,  cutting, 
and  dressing  the  garden. 

The  11th  January  in  the  following  year,  11  James  I.  a  Privy  Seal 
order  was  made  for  a  grant  by  letters  patent  to  Jerom  Rosse,  eldest 
groom  of  the  King's  removing  wardrobe,  of  the  keeping  of  the 
wardrobe  at  Hinchinbroke  and  Royston  for  life,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  12cZ.  per  day  and  47.  yearly  for  "  livery  and  garding  vvth  velvett 
lyning,"  and  10/.  per  annum  for  wood  and  coals  for  airing  the  ward- 
robe stuff  and  for  washing  sheets  and  pillow  beeres  and  fustians, 
and  for  lavender  and  roses  and  other  necessaries  belonging  to  the 
office.  § 

This  grant  was  made  the  5th  February  following  ||  (a.d.  1614),  and 
16th  March  in  the  following  year  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  same 
allowance  of  diet  to  Rosse  as  given  to  the  late  William  Meredith. % 

The  King  was  hunting  at  Royston  in  1615,  with  his  favourite 
Somerset,  when  he  received  intelligence  through  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (who  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower  the  17th 

*  Th-e  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
f  Warrants,  2  James  I.  a.d.  1604. 
X  Privy  Seals,  September,  10  James  I.  No.  13. 
§  Privy  Seals,  11  James  I.  No.  36. 

||  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1611-18,  vol.  76. 
%  Ibid.  vol.  80. 
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September  in  the  preceding  year);  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  London  with  instructions  to  Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward 
Coke  to  apprehend  the  Earl.  The  messenger  returned  to  Royston,  and, 
arriving  there  about  ten  in  the  morning,  arrested  the  Earl  in  the 
King's  presence.  Somerset  exclaiming  against  the  affront  offered  to 
a  peer  of  England  in  the  King's  presence,  "  Nay,  man,"  said  the 
King,  "  if  Coke  sends  for  me  I  must  go  ;  "  and  when  he  had  departed, 
"  Now  the  De'el  go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  more." 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Chief  Justice  the  same  afternoon  the  King 
commanded  him  to  spare  no  pains  and  no  man  how  great  soever 
to  unravel  the  conspiracy,  concluding,  "  God's  curse  be  upon  you  and 
yours  if  you  spare  any  one  of  them,  and  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and 
mine  if  I  pardon  any  of  them.* 

In  May  the  same  year  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  were 
tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder,  but  pardoned  by  the  King,  who 
afterwards  allowed  the  Earl  a  pension  of  4,000/.  per  annum. 

In  the  early  part  of  1616  we  find  the  King  having  a  playacted 
before  him  at  Royston  on  his  return  from  Newmarket  by  some  of  the 
younger  Cantabrigians,  bearing  all  their  expenses.-]* 

The  1st  April,  a.d.  1616,  Robert  Halfheid  was  granted  the  office 
of  keeping  the  hawks  at  Royston  or  elsewhere  in  co.  Hertford  and 
Cambridge  for  life.  J 

The  12th  October,  a.d.  1617,  Thomas  Wilson  dates  an  order  from 
Royston  to  the  constables  of  Sandon,  Kellshall,  and  other  towns,  that 
the  King's  express  command  is  that  they  shall  give  notice  to  the 
occupants  of  arable  land  not  to  plough  their  land  in  narrow  ridges 
nor  to  suffer  swine  to  go  abroad  unmuzzled  and  root  holes  to  the 
endangering  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  in  hawking  and  hunting, 
and  further  commands  them  to  take  down  the  high  bounds  between 
the  lands  which  hinder  his  Majesty's  ready  passage. § 

It  was  here,  in  a.d.  1618,  that  the  King  signed  the  death  warrant 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

In  a.d.  1622  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  projector  of  the  New  River, 
was  here  created  a  baronet. 

*  Coke's  Court  and  State  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

f  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.  vol.  i.  p.  395;  also  State  Papers  (Domestic 
Series),  James  I.  1611-18,  vol.  86,  No.  111. 

X  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1611-18  vol.  86. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  93,  No.  125. 
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The  7th  May,  a.d.  1622,*  20  James  I.  a  Privy  Seal  grant  was 
issued  to  Thomas  Punter  of  the  keeping  of  the  house  for  life,  and  to 
William  Punter,  his  son,  of  the  keeping  of  the  stables,  gardens,  and 
grounds,  at  the  same  duties  and  the  same  fees  as  paid  to  William 
Crakeplace.  This  Crakeplace  appears  to  have  held  the  offices  above 
named  by  letters  patent  dated  13th  June,  a.d.  1619,  17  James  L,  but 
surrendered  them  in  consideration  of  the  grant  having  been  made  to 
Thomas  and  William  Punter. 

The  6th  November,  a.d.  1623,  Secretary  Conway  writes  to  Sir 
John  Cutts  respecting  the  King  having  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  Cambridge  scholars  frequent  the  parts  about  Royston  with  nets 
and  make  spoil  of  the  game,  and  that  the  King  relies  upon  Sir  John 
and  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  the  University,  whom  he  has  so 
favoured,  to  reform  these  trespasses.*)* 

The  24th  December,  a.d.  1624,  22  James  I.  a  Privy  Seal  order  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  100/.  to  Robert  Halfhyde,  keeper  of  the 
game,  for  his  services.*]: 

On  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  romantic  excursion 
to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a.d.  1623,  he  proceeded 
from  Portsmouth,  where  he  disembarked,  to  London,  where  he  met  the 
Council,  and  then  proceeded  to  Royston  to  meet  the  King.  On  arriving 
at  Royston,  "  the  King  going  down  to  receive  them,  they  met  on 
the  stairs,  where,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  being  on  their  knees,  the 
King  fell  on  their  necks  and  they  all  wept."  §  That  same  night  a  post 
was  dispatched  requesting  the  Duchess  and  Countess  of  Buckingham 
and  Lady  Denbigh  to  come  next  day  to  Royston. 

The  Spanish  ambassadors  proceeding  to  Royston  to  congratulate 
the  King  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Prince,  the  King,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  sent  them  word  that,  Royston  being 
a  place  of  "  ill  reception,"  he  desired  they  would  have  their  audience 
forthwith  and  return  at  night  to  Buntingford. 

The  28th  December,  a.d.  1624,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  pay  Robert 
Half  heid,  keeper  of  the  game  at  Royston,  100Z.  in  recompence  of  his 
service  in  preserving  game.  || 

*  Privy  Seals,  1-22  James  I.  No.  46 

f  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1623-25,  vol.  154,  No.  12. 

X  Privy  Seals,  1-22  James  I.  No.  4. 

§  Court  and  Times  of  James  I.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422-3. 

||  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  James  I.  1623-5,  vol.  177. 
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The  last  visit  of  King  James  was  on  the  28th  January,  1624-5,  at 
which  visit  he  knighted  Sir  Richard  Bettenson  his  last  knight. 

From  ad.  1604  to  a.d.  1624  inclusive,  no  less  than  ninety-three 
gentlemen  were  knighted  at  Royston.* 

Among  the  many  gentlemen  knighted  at  Royston  was  one  Sir 
John  Millicent,  knighted  20th  January,  a.d.  1606,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  who,  being  asked,  u  How  he  did 
conforme  himself e  to  the  grave  justices  his  brothers  when  they  met  ; 
'  Why,  faith  ! '  says  he,  1 1  have  no  waie  but  to  drink  myself  downe 
to  the  capacitie  of  the  Benche.'  " 

The  21st  May,  a.d.  1628,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Christopher 
Walton  to  take  partridges  or  any  other  fowl  with  nets,  trammels,  or 
any  other  engine  within  the  compass  of  Marshland  and  Lincoln 
Holland  for  the  better  storing  of  the  King's  game  near  Royston  and 
Newmarket.  | 

And  the  5th  November  in  the  same  year  Rowland  Roberts  was 
granted  the  office  of  keeping  the  King's  wardrobes  at  Royston  and 
Newmarket,  with  such  fee  as  Jeremy  Ross,  deceased,  had  enjoyed  for 
keeping  the  wardrobes  at  Royston  and  Hinchinbrook.^ 

The  9tli  December  following  a  warrant  was  issued  ordering  the 
payment  of  5/.  per  annum  to  Thomas  Wilson  for  the  use  of  part  of 
his  house  for  a  privy  kitchen. § 

The  court-house  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  visited  by 
Charles  I.  the  only  two  visits  on  record  being  his  removal  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  from  Hampton  Court  to  his  house  at 
Royston  previous  to  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, j|  and  that 
on  the  24th  June,  a.d.  1647,  being  then  a  prisoner  to  the  army  of  the 
Parliament,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Royston,  he  was  brought 
here  by  Cornet  Joyce  from  Holmby  Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
lodged  in  his  own  house  two  nights. ^[ 

The  house  after  this  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence  and  grad- 
ually fell  into  decay.  But  the  game  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
tected. 

*  Cott.  MS.  Claudius,  C.  in.  and  Lansd.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  67$. 
f  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  Charles  I.  vol.  104. 
%  Ibid.  vol.  120. 

§  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series)  Charles  I.  vol.  1 22. 

||  Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  258. 

^[  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  42  N.S.  p.  171. 
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I  find  that  Thomas  Duckett,  in  August,  a. d.  1660,  received  a  grant 
of  the  office  of  keeper  "  of  the  King's  game  of  Hare  "  within  three 
miles  of  Royston.* 

The  8th  April,  a.d.  1650, 1  by  virtue  of  an  order  made,  that  portion 
of  the  premises  comprising  the  King's  lodgings,  being  parcel  of  the 
court-house,  together  with  the  old  building  called  the  Prince's  Buttery 
adjoining  at  the  south,  the  building  called  the  Prince's  Lodgings,  with 
one  rood  and  a  half  of  garden,  and  the  range  of  timber  buildings 
abutting  on  the  street  leading  to  Stilton  and  adjoining  the  Prince's 
Lodgings,  and  the  other  range  of  timber  buildings  called  the  Gre}T- 
hound  adjoining  the  last-mentioned,  and  the  tenement  at  the  north 
end  of  the  King's  Lodgings  called  the  Dog-house,  with  a  yard  con- 
taining about  two  roods,  and  all  the  other  tenement  in  the  stable- 
yard  and  the  lower  building  adjoining  the  same,  the  old  stables  in 
the  stable-yard,  the  oat-granary,  as  set  forth  in  the  survey  made  in 
December  a.d.  1649,  was  agreed  to  be  sold  to  Lewes  Audley,  esquire, 
of  London,  on  behalf  of,  as  the  particulars  state,  i{  himselfe  &  other 
originall  Creditors,  by  whonie  lie  is  sufficiently  authorized." 

The  freehold  of  the  property  was  rated  at  fifteen  years'  purchase  on 
the  rental  value  of  34/.  10s.  the  purchase-money  agreed  upon  being 
6171.  10s.  and  the  contractors  signed  the  contract  and  agreement  the 
5th  April,  a.d.  1653. 

This  property  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  said  Lewes  Audley, 
esquire,  for  the  sum  of  517/.  10s.  by  William  Steele,  esquire,  recorder 
of  London,  and  other  commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  late  King  by  a  deed  dated  the  14th 
June,  a.d.  1653. J 

The  other  part  of  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
described  as  all  the  site  of  the  mansion-house  or  late  palace,  was  leased 
by  letters  patent  dated  23rd  June,  a.d.  1725,  11  George  I.  to  Isabell 
Bayley  for  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  6s.  3d. ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  this  term  the  same  premises  were  again  leased  the  9th 
August,  a.d.  1753,  27  George  II.  to  John  Minchin,  gentleman,  of 
Richmond,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6s.  8d.  in 
consideration  of  his  having  to  pay  a  fine  of  20/.  § 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series),  Charles  II.  1660-61,  p.  211. 

f  Roll  of  Particulars,  C.  8,  co.  Cambridge, 

t  Close  Roll  1653,  p.  45,  No.  14. 

§  Abstracts  of  Crown  Leases  in  Public  Record  Ofhce. 
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This  lease  at  the  time  of  its  expiration  in  a  d.  1803  was  vested  in 
Mrs.  Anne  Wortham. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  before-mentioned  lease  the  property, 
including  the  part  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  has  passed  into 
divers  hands. 

The  few  articles  of  household  furniture  remaining  at  Royston,  to- 
gether with  those  at  Newmarket,  were  sold  to  a  Mr.  De  Crittz  and 
others,  23rd  October  a  d.  1651,  for  33/.  17s* 

The  only  portion  of  the  residence  now  remaining  is  the  eastern  wing, 
the  western  wing,  the  larger  portion,  which  it  appears  jutted  out  into 
the  road,  having  been  pulled  down  many  years  since,  probably  in  or 
about  the  year  a.d.  1703,  when  the  first  turnpike  road  to  Caxton  was 
made. 

The  part  remaining  is  now  vested  in  the  Whyatt  family,  who 
inherited  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Stamford. 

The  residence  of  Richard  Pyne,  esquire,  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  Melbourne  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  church,  possesses  three  fine 
chimney-pieces  and  an  ornamental  ceiling  on  the  first  floor,  which  would 
at  first  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  formerly  been  the  residence 
of  some  high  dignitary  of  the  court  of  King  James  were  it  not  for  the 
initial  letters  and  date  on  the  panels  of  the  three  pedestals  supporting 
the  shafts  of  the  principal  one,  viz.  16  ~  35,  and  the  date  1635  on 
the  second  one. 

I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  house,  but  I 
am  much  indebted  to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Harry  Joseph  Thurnall 
for  sketches  of  the  chimney-pieces  and  a  description  of  the  subjects 
portrayed  on  the  panels,  colouring,  &c. 

The  principal  chimney-piece  stands  between  the  two  window-open- 
ings in  a  north  room,  the  upper  part  over  the  fireplace  being  divided 
into  two  compartments  with  three  pairs  of  slender  shafts  or  columns 
standing  on  square  pedestals,  the  panels  of  which  contain  the  date  and 
the  initial  letters  before  mentioned.  The  columns  support  a  frieze  and 
ledge  or  cornice,  the  soffit  of  the  same  being  decorated  with  squares,  and 
gold  cherubs  on  a  blue  ground.  The  colouring  is  principally  executed 
in  dull  blues,  green,  and  yellow.  Each  compartment  contains  two 
panels  with  semicircular  heads  on  which  are  painted  figures  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons  in  shades  of  dull  blue. 

*  Harl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  7352,  f.  193. 
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The  fireplace  seems  to  have  been  reduced  in  size  and  modernized  to 
receive  the  stove,  the  work  so  filled  in  being  covered  with  deal 
paneling. 

This  chimney-piece  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three  in  consequence 
of  possessing  more  actual  carving. 

The  second  chimney-piece  is  in  an  adjoining  north  room,  and 
stands  opposite  the  window-opening,  much  of  the  effect  of  relief  being 
produced  by  paint,  not  carving.  The  upper  part  of  this  above  the 
fireplace  is  divided  into  three  compartments  separated  by  four  single 
shafts  or  columns  on  pedestal  bases  supported  on  brackets  or  corbels, 
with  caps  supporting  a  frieze  and  cornice. 

This  chimney-piece  is  painted  to  represent  marble,  and  is  picked 
out  in  black  and  gold  in  good  preservation.  There  are  five  panels 
in  each  compartment,  the  centre  panels  being  oval,  and  the  four 
panels  which  surround  the  centre  panel  are  indented  at  the  inner 
corners  to  follow  the  line  of  the  ovals.  The  five  panels  in  the  centre 
compartment  are  painted  with  representations  of  goddesses  from  the 
Attributes,    On  the  fascia  over  the  fireplace  is  the  date  1635. 

The  opening  to  this  fireplace  has  also  been  reduced  in  size  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  stove,  but  the  work  is  not  covered 
with  paneling. 

The  third  chimney-piece  is  in  a  south  room ;  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  principal  chimney-piece,  the  upper  part  over  the  fireplace  being 
divided  into  two  compartments  with  three  pairs  of  columns  or  shafts 
on  pedestal  bases,  and  with  caps  and  mouldings  supportiag  a  frieze 
and  cornice.  Each  compartment  is  filled  in  with  five  panels,  the 
centre  panel  nearly  square,  and  the  four  panels  surrounding  the  same 
indented  at  the  inner  corners  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  centre  panel. 
This  chimney-piece  is  painted  white. 

The  ceiling  to  this  room  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
beam.  Each  compartment  is  traced  out  with  ornamental  and  circular- 
panels  with  heavy  brown  shading  filled  in  with  tracery,  flowers, 
birds,  &c.  in  bright  blues,  greens,  and  red,  on  a  white  ground.  The 
medallions  are  painted  representations  of  angels  "  rather  full  grown 
and  fully  developed,"  their  drapery  being  very  slender,  and  the  colouring 
bright.  The  rooms  containing  the  two  principal  fireplaces  are 
panelled  throughout. 

In  the  manorial  survey,  taken  the  4th  May,  1610,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  building  standing  in  the  middle  and  at  the  west  end  of 
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Ickneild  Street,  now  Melbourne  Street,  described  as  a  "  fayer  Howse 
or  Crosse  bwylded  up  by  the  Lorde  of  ye  sayd  Mannor  &  ye  whole 
Towneshipp  for  a  Clockhowse  &  a  Pryson  Howse  for  the  Use  & 
Benefytt  of  ye  whole  P'ish  on  both  Sydes,"  "  &  Standinge  in  both  the 
sayd  Counties,"  with  this  inscription  : — 

The  Clock  howse,  Crosse,  &  Pryson  House  in  Icknell  Streate  for  the  whole 
P'ishe. 

This  building  was  long  since  pulled  down. 

Some  few  incidents  worthy  of  note  have  occurred  here  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery. 

Thomas  Mowntayne,  rector  of  St.  Michael  Tower-Royal,  London, 
temp.  Queen  Mary,  being  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  him  at  Cambridge,  he  was  removed  from 
London  to  that  town.  In  his  diary  he  quaintly  describes  his  reception 
and  treatment  at  Royston,  where  he  stopped  all  night  at  an  inn  on 
his  way  to  Cambridge.* 

In  a.d.  1G30,  owing  to  the  plague  raging  so  violently  at  Cambridge, 
the  summer  assizes  were  postponed  until  October,  and  removed  to 
and  held  at  Royston.*}* 

The  5th  January,  a.d.  1631,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Royston  market 
was  7s.  6d.  per  quarter  and  other  corn  in  proportion. J 

The  27th  March,  a.d.  1639,  King  Charles  I.  rode  through  Royston 
towards  York,  there  to  meet  his  army.§ 

The  10th  June,  a.d.  1647,  Royston  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Parliamentary  Army,  then  assembled  on  Thriplow  Heath,  situate 
about  six  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  and  the  same  day  a  joint 
letter  was  despatched  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London,  signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  eleven  other  officers  ||  This 
letter  had  great  political  effect  at  the  time,  and  some  even  assert  that 
the  freedom  of  the  British  Constitution  may  be  considered  to  date 
from  it. 

The  following  list  of  those  residents  in  Royston  in  Cambridgeshire 

*  Narratives  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  Camden  Miscellany  1859-G0, 
pp.  193.4. 

f  Ly sons' s  Cambridgeshire,  p.  138. 

%  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series)  Charles  I.  vol.  182,  No.  40. 

§  Diary  of  John  Rous,  Camden  Society  1856,  p.  87. 

||  Carlylc's  Cromwell's  Speeches  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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who  were  assessed  for  hearth-tax,  temp.  Charles  II.*  is  interesting. 
Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  recover  a  similar  list  for  that 
part  of  the  town  in  Hertfordshire. 

This  assessment  was  made  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Par- 
liament which  begun  at  Westminster  the  8th  May,  a.d.  1661,  13 


Charles  II.: 

Royston.    Armingford  Hundred.  ffire  hearths. 

Thomas  Wilson,  gentl.  is  occupier  of  one  house  in  which  are 

five  hearths   6  f 

Thomas  Hyde  is  occupier,  etc   4 

John  Stevenson  is  occupier,  etc   6 

Richard  Glynnester  is  occupier,  etc   14 

John  Layer,  gentl.  is  occupier,  etc.    ......  4 

Newman  Humfrey,  gentl.  is  occupier  etc   7 

Miles  Thorowgood  is  occupier  etc.     .  ....  5 

Thomas  Glover  is  occupier,  etc.   10 

Edward  Sutton  is  occupier,  etc   8 

Thomas  Gattward  is  occupier,  etc  .5 

Thomas  Addams  is  occupier,  etc   8 

John  Izard  is  occupier,  etc.   4 

James  Goldson  is  occupier,  etc   2 

Beniamin  Scrooby  is  occupier,  etc.   3 

George  Hughes  is  occupier,  etc.  .       .       .       .       .       .  .4 

Peter  Webb  is  occupier,  etc   5 

Mathew  Morley  is  occupier,  etc.   2 

Edmond  Whitehead  is  occupier,  etc   2 

Robert  Thorowgood  is  occupier,  etc   5 

Henry  Nicholls  is  occupier,  etc.         .       .       .       .  .  6 

George  Hall  is  occupier,  etc   2 

William  Beldam  is  occupier,  etc.   4 

Thomas  Mott  is  occupier,  etc   9 

Grace  White  is  occupier,  etc   4 

Robert  ffinch  is  occupier,  etc.     .   3 

Gregory  Tingey  is  occupier,  etc.   4 

Andrew  Keith  is  occupier,  etc   3 

James  ffryer  is  occupier,  etc   5 

William  Mayes  is  occupier,  etc.   2 

Roger  Seidley  is  occupier,  etc.    4 

Dorcas  Woodley  is  occupier,  etc   2 


The  tradesmen  of  Royston  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
possessed  their  trade  tokens.    The  circulation  of  trade  tokens  was 

*  Ancient  Miscell.  Queen's  Remem.  Exchequer  Subsidies  Com.  Cant.  No. 
Parcel  45, 13  Car.  II. 
t  Sic  in  orig. 
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illegal,  and  against  which  many  severe  laws  were  enacted  by  our 
earlier  Kings.  King  James  I.  by  patent,  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign,  for  a  money  consideration,  granted  John  Baron  Harington 
the  privilege  of  coining  copper  farthings;  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1625  this  patent  was  renewed  ; 
but  the  privilege  was  grossly  abused  by  the  patentees,  who  coined 
in  such  unreasonable  quantities  that  the  accumulation  of  the  said 
farthings  in  the  hands  of  small  tradesmen  was  so  great  that  it 
caused  the  latter  a  severe  loss  from  the  refusal  of  the  patentees  to 
rechange  them,  and  in  a.d.  1644  these  coins  or  tokens  were  suppressed 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  are  indebted  to  Boyne  *  for  the  following  list  of  trade  tokens 
or  farthings  belonging  to  the  town  :  — 

Contractions:  O  for  Obverse  side  of  token;  B  for  the  Beverse; 
=  signifies  that  what  follows  is  in  the  centre  of  token. 

O  Thomas  Bill  =  1664. 

R  in  ■  Royston  =  T.  B. 

O  Edward  Crovch  =  A  stick  of  candles. 

R  in  •  Royston  =  E.  A.  C. 

O  Richard  Godfree  =  A  man  making  candles. 

R  in  •  Royston  =  R.  E.  G. 

0  Thomas  Godfrey  =  A  sugar-loaf. 

R  of  •  Royston  •  Chandler  =T.  G. 

O  lames  ■  Partrich  ■  of  =  A  mitre. 

R  Royston  Vintner  =  I.  C.  P. 

O  Beniamin  ■  Scrvbie  —  The  Grocers'  Arms. 

R  in  •  Royston  Grocer  =  B.  E.  S. 

O  lames  Swan  ■  in  =  The  Grocers'  Arms. 

R  Roiston  ■  Grocer  =  I.  S. 

O  William  ■  Wind  =  Arms  a  Cross. 

R  of  Royston  ■  1657  =  W.  E.  W. 

On  the  12th  January,  a.d.  1694,  6  William  III.  when  the  Com  - 
mons were  examining  into  the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking 
measures  for  raising  supplies,  the  inhabitants  of  Boyston  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  complaining  that  Captain  Henry  Cartwright's 
Company  of  Foot  belonging  to  Colonel  Hastings's  regiment,  being  then 
quartered  at  Boyston,  had  demanded  a  weekly  payment  to  be  made 
them  over  and  above  their  lodgings  and  other  necessaries  as  the  law 
required,  and  had  threatened  for  non-payment  to  take  the  petitioners' 
goods.    The  petitioners  stated  that  they  could  not  bear  the  imposition, 

*  Boyne's  Tokens,  pp.  114,  115. 
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as  they  had  formerly  been  great  sufferers  by  the  quartering  of  two 
companies  of  Sir  John  Edgeworth's  regiment  from  the  12th  February, 
a.d.  1688,  to  the  15th  April,  a.d.  1689,  for  which  they  never  received 
a  farthing.* 

The  House  upon  reading  the  petition  was  immediately  kindled  into 
a  flame,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  such  a  practice  was 
arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject. 

This  led  to  a  council  being  appointed  to  sit  weekly  and  examine 
all  complaints  against  any  officer  or  soldier. 

Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  physician,  a  resident  in  Eoyston  temp. 
Queeu  Anne,  has  left  behind  him  a  Latin  poem  entitled,  "  Bruma  et 
Vespera  Brumalis  Boystonia?  agitata,"  printed  a.d.  1710,  and  extending 
to  about  800  hexameter  lines,  which  affords  us  some  insight  into  the 
social  recreations  of  the  winter  and  the  good  fellowship  existing  among 
the  townsmen  at  that  period.  This  poem  has  been  translated  into 
Spenserian  stanzas  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey,  B.D.  rector  of 
Ewelme,  co.  Oxford,  and  late  rector  of  Buckland,  co.  Hertford. 

As  there  are  several  persons  mentioned  whose  names  will  be  found 
among  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  and  churchyard, 
the  following  extracts  may  be  deemed  of  interest. 
10th  Stanza  : 

And  who  shall  be  our  host  ?  for  many  a  name 

Hath  earned  a  grateful  niche  in  memory's  shrine; 

Who  the  Maecenas  known  to  local  fame, 

Whom  gentle  arts  and  polished  tastes  refine, 

And  genial  ways  to  friendliness  incline  1 

Thee  first  I  name,  my  Glover,  fortune's  child, 

Beloved  by  all,  but  special  friend  of  mine; 

Or  Draper,  holy  man,  whose  doctrine  mild 

The  message  bears  of  truth  and  mercy  reconciled! 

1 1 th  Stanza  : 

Or  Hanchett  true  shall  subsidize  good  cheer. 

In  iEsculapian  art  profoundly  versed, 

To  whom  each  herb  is  known,  each  symptom  clear, 

Nor  hope  resigns  when  things  are  at  the  worst  : 

Or  Fletton  mine,  or  Fordham,  whom  the  first 

My  Muse  should  celebrate,  as  bound  in  tye 

Of  kindred  blood;  ancestral  hands  have  nursed 

Our  fathers  sunk  to  rest,  nor  yet  will  die 

The  name  of  Fordham,  known  through  many  a  century  ; 


*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  xi.  p.  202. 
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12th  Stanza : 

Or  Savage,  o'er  whose  door  the  steel  clad  knight 

With  lance  ypointed  lays  the  dragon  dead, 

Whose  blood  bespeaks  the  liquor  ruby  bright  ; 

Or  Buxton,  who  hath  profitably  sped 

In  money  making  law;  or  Brown,  whose  bread 

Is  won  from  rival  grist;  or  Glenister, 

The  friend  of  all ;  or  where  the  Lion  Red 

With  patent  gorge  and  aspect  sinister 

Stands  guard  where  Snow  to  Bacchic  rites  doth  minister. 

On  the  5th  September,  a.d.  1733,  a  waggoner  of  the  name  of 
James  Blood  was  killed  as  he  was  passing  through  the  high  street 
with  his  waggon,  by  the  sign-board  of  the  George  Inn  falling  upon 
him. 

In  ad.  1736  the  town  again  suffered  from  fire,  for  I  find 
under  date  13th  September  in  that  year  6s.  was  collected  of  the 
parish  of  Maresfield,  on  a  brief,  on  account  of  a  fire  at  Royston,  the 
loss  by  which  was  put  down  at  2,272Z.* 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  d.  1742,  considerable  excitement  took 
place  in  Royston  in  consequence  of  some  workmen  whilst  putting 
down  a  post  in  the  market-house,  which  was  used  as  a  cheese  and 
butter  market,  in  digging  beneath  the  bench  on  which  the  market- 
women  were  accustomed  to  sit,  found  a  mill-stone  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and,  finding  a  cavity  beneath, 
by  plumbing  the  depth  were  induced  to  remove  the  stone,  which  dis- 
closed a  shaft  of  about  two  feet  diameter.  A  boy  was  first  let  down, 
afterwards  a  man  with  a  lighted  candle,  who  passed  through  the  shaft 
into  a  large  cavity  filled  with  loose  earth.  The  people  now  enter- 
taining an  idea  that  a  great  treasure  was  hid  in  the  place,  the  workmen 
quickly  commenced  drawing  up  the  soil  and  rubbish.  The  large 
number  of  people  becoming  troublesome  the  workmen  were  obliged  to 
work  by  night,  till  at  length  they  emptied  it. 

This  was  the  cave,  a  source  of  great  controversy  between  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Stukeley  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Parkin  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  a  relict  of  the  past  of  no  mean  interest  at  the  present 
time. 

Immediately  after  the  cave  was  discovered  it  was  visited  by  the 
Rev.  George  North  of  Galdecot,  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  reported  on  it  to  the  Society  in  the  month  of  September 
*  Brief*  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  M.A.  p.  215. 
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following  the  discovery.  Dr.  Stukeley*  shortly  afterwards  visited  it 
after  the  whole  of  the  earth  had  been  removed,  and  found  the  interior, 
as  he  describes  it,  an  "  agreeable  subterranean  recess,  hewn  out  of 
pure  chalk,"  "of  an  elegant  bell-like  or  rather  mitral  form,  well  turned 
and  exactly  circular ;  "  "all  around  the  sides  "  "  adorned  with  imagery 
in  basso  relievo,  of  crucifixes,  saints,  martyrs,  and  historical  pieces." 

This  cave  is  ascribed  by  Stukeley  to  Lady  Roisia,  daughter  of  the 
great  Alberic  or  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  second  of  the  name,  eldest  son 
of  Alberic  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Guisnes,  who  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 

This  Roisia,  he  states,  first  married  Sir  Jeffery  de  Magnavile,  first 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  secondly  Paganus  or  Payn  de  Beauchamp,  third 
Baron  of  Bedford.  He  assumes  that  she  probably  built  a  cell  where 
the  market-house  stood  or  near  to  the  same,  and  that  she  "  spent  her 
latter  time  in  meditation,  reading,  works  of  charity  and  prayer,  and 
either  dug  herself,  or  caused  to  be  dug,  in  the  solid  chalk  the  cavity  " 
discovered  "  as  an  adytum  or  inner  chapel."  f 

The  Rev.  Charles  Parkin  appears  to  have  disputed  this,  and  asserted 
that  Royston  was  a  Saxon  town  and  the  cross  of  Saxon  origin.  He 
entirely  discards  the  Roisia  theory,  but  allows  this  to  have  been  a 
hermitage  chapel  much  frequented  by  travellers ;  that  there  were 
no  less  than  five  altars  ;  and  that  there  were  one  or  more  religious 
gilds  or  fraternities  held  here;  that  many  great  and  noble  persons 
were  benefactors  to  it  and  were  buried  here,  and  the  carvings  generally 
represented  the  benefactors. ;f 

A  later  writer  on  the  cave  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  cave  is 
either  of  British  or  Romano-British  construction,  and  at  a  period 
anterior  to  Christianity ;  that  at  a  later  period  the  cave  was  used  as 
a  Roman  sepulchre  ;  that  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  received 
its  decorations,  and  was  then,  if  not  before,  converted  into  an  oratory, 
to  which  a  hermitage  was  probably  attached;  and  further  that  it  con- 
tinued open  until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  closed  and  passed  out 
of  memory.  § 

The  height  of  the  cave  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  dome, 
according  to  recent  measurements,  is  about  25  feet  6  inches,  which, 

*  Stukcley's  Palceograpliia  Britannica,  No.  1,  pp.  6,  7. 
t  Ibid.  p.  5. 

\  Stukeley's  Palceograplda  Britannica,  No.  2,  p.  12. 

§  TlbG  Origin  and  Use  of  the  Cave  by  J.  Beldam,  F.S.A.  pp.  53,  54. 
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together  with  the  thickness  of  the  crown  work  at  the  top  of  the  dome, 
gives  a  total  height  of  28  feet.  The  bottom  is  not  circular,  the 
diameter  from  east  to  west  being  17  feet  6  inches  and  from  north  to 
south  17  feet.  The  step  which  runs  round  the  floor  is  hexagonal, 
3  feet  wide  and  6  inches  high.  The  sides  or  walls  of  the  cave  are 
sculptured  to  a  height  of  about  7  feet  above  the  step  with  crucifixes, 
saints,  martyrs,  and  historical  pieces,  as  described  by  Stukeley,  and 
many  appear  to  have  been  coloured.* 

The  present  entrance  to  the  cave  is  by  a  descending  passage 
passing  under  Kneesworth  Street  from  the  town-house.  This  passage 
way  was  cut  through  the  chalk  in  a.d.  1790  by  Thomas  Watson,  a 
bricklayer,  who  occupied  the  house,  and  who  is  said  to  have  employed 
his  workmen  during  a  hard  winter  to  accomplish  the  task. 

On  the  23rd  August,  a.d.  1747,  Royston  was  again  visited  by 
fire,  which  breaking  out  accidentally  consumed  thirty-six  houses, 
large  quantities  of  grain,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  household 
goods  of  great  value,  j- 

About  a.d.  1753-4,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Gatward,  of  the  Red  Lion 
Inn,  being  convicted  of  robbing  the  mail,  was  hung  in  chains  in  the 
high  road.  Cole  says  that  he  saw  him  hanging  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and 
that  after  he  had  hung  about  two  or  three  months  it  is  supposed 
that  the  screw  was  filed  which  supported  him,  and  that  he  fell  on  the 
first  high  wind  following. 

It  is  said  that  his  mother  secretly  buried  him  in  the  cellar  of  her 
house,  but  probably  this  is  merely  a  tradition. 

Royston  had  the  honour,  in  a.d.  1754,  of  giving  a  title  to  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  English  statesmen,  Philip  Yorke,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  having  been  created  Viscount  Royston  and  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke  the  2nd  April  in  that  year.  His  descendant  the  present  Earl 
has  a  fine  mansion  and  estate  about  six  miles  from  Royston,  and 
the  family  consequent  upon  the  connection  take  a  general  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Soon  after  Royston  became  a  royal  residence  and  probably  estab- 
lished by  King  James  himself  the  town  became  noted  for  its  races; 
that  they  existed  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  is  satisfactorily  proved 
from  the  prologue  of  a  very  singular  and  quaint  comedy  acted  before 
the  King  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  a.d.  1C15. 

*  The  Origin  and  Use  of  the  Cave  by  J.  Beldam,  F.S.A.  pp.  16,  17. 
f  British  Chronologist,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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This  prologue  is  spoken  by  a  horse-keeper  and  hobby-horse;  the 
extract  rendered  into  English  is  as  follows,  "  Why  for  swiftness  I  dare 
Challenge  all  the  best  racehorses  of  the  noblemen  here  present,"  "  and 
at  any  racecourse,  whether  Royston,  Brackley,  Gutterly,  Coddington, 
Sibblecoats,  or  any  other  place  whatever." 

Layer,  writing  a.d.  1639,*  says  :  "It  hath  a  foure  mile  course  or 
Horse  race  heretofore  of  no  little  esteeme  for  ye  windedues  &  strength 
thereof  having  a  steepe  clime  or  two  in  it  &  heath  ground."  This  is 
evidence  of  its  existence  temp.  Charles  I. 

The  original  racecourse  was  situate  on  the  Odsey  side  of  the  Thrift, 
of  which  authentic  proofs  existed  until  lately  in  the  numerous  stumps 
which  marked  its  boundaries. 

Of  the  ancient  hostels  in  the  town  some  appear  to  have  either  been 
the  property  of  the  priory  or  held  of  the  manor  subject  to  a  quit- 
rent.    Some  few  notes  respecting  these  houses  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Tabard,  afterwards  called  the  Talbot,  was  situate  at  the  Cross 
between  the  High  Street  and  Back  Street  on  the  site  of  the  tenement 
now  occupied  as  a  baker's  premises.  This  house  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  inn  about  forty  years  since:  the  licence  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
through  a  youth  tossing  there  one  Sunday  during  divine  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
John  Sewell  was  tenant  of  the  premises,  holding  them  direct  from 
the  priory,  with  a  garden  called  "  Babiarde  cum  Orreo  sup'  edificat' 
una  cu'  Officio  Ball'i  de  Royston  sic  in  tea  eiusd'm,"  at  a  rent  of  61. 
per  annum,  by  virtue  of  a  demise  under  the  conventual  seal  of  the 
priory.f 

The  Greyhound  and  Cock.  These  inns  were  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Kneesworth  Street,  then  called  Arninge  Street,  or  Huntingdon 
alias  Yorke  Waye.  They  appear  to  have  been  closed  about  a.d.  1604-5, 
having  been  converted  into  "  one  fayre  Howse,"  of  which  King  James 
in  the  survey  of  a.d.  1610  is  stated  to  be  the  freeholder. 

The  Greyhound  is  mentioned  in  the  first  ministers'  account  of  the 
priory  J  as  being  held  of  the  prior  and  convent,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of 
7s.  per  annum;  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Cock,  which  probably 
was  of  a  later  date. 

*  Had.  MS.  Brit,  Mus.  No.  (5768,  f.  1. 

f  First  Ministers'  Account,  Augmentation  Office,  28-29  Henry  VIII.  No.  85, 
Hertford. 
%  rind. 
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The  Swan,  alias  Three  Swans  Inn,  was  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  Melbourne  Street;  this  house  also  appears  by  the  first  ministers' 
account  to  have  been  held  of  the  monastery  by  Thomas  Lee, — who 
then  inhabited  the  Lamb  Inn, — subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  6s.  8d.  per 
annum  for  the  house  and  the  land  appertaining  to  the  same. 

It  was  in  this  house  the  Commission  of  inquiry  respecting  the 
granges  of  Waterdon  and  Thorndon  was  held  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
March,  a.d.  1G07,  4  James  I.;  but  shortly  after  it  ceased  to  be  an 
inn  and  was  annexed  to  the  royal  domain. 

The  Crown  Inn,  otherwise  known  as  the  Old  Crown,  is  situate  at 
the  cross  between  Kneesworth  Street  and  Back  Street;  this  house  was 
also  held  of  the  monastery  at  the  time  of  its  Dissolution,  being  then  in 
the  tenure  of  Kaiherine  Coll,  widow,  with  one  court  and  twenty  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  for  which  she  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  30s.  Gd.  and  Gd. 
for  one  pound  of  wax. 

The  2Gth  April,  a.d.  1594,*  this  house,  together  with  a  close  of 
pasture  not  far  distant  from  the  same,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  20/. 
per  annum,  was  claimed  by  John  Wadley,  of  Bitchburn,  co.  Durham, 
gentleman,  as  cousin  and  administrator  to  Cuthbert  Wadley,  gentle- 
man, to  whom  Sir  Robert  Chester,  knt.  had  granted  a  lease  of  the 
premises  some  thirty  years  before  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  on 
the  ground  that  the  said  Cuthbert  had  died  intestate  and  left  issue. 

This  claim  was  disputed  by  one  Robert  Coppin,  who  states  in  his 
answer  to  the  plaintiffs  bill  that  it  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Chester 
about  the  time  mentioned  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  one 
messuage  or  tenement  called  the  Crown,  in  Royston,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, then  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  Cuthbert  Wadley,  together 
with  one  close  thereunto  belonging  called  (k  paradise,"  containing  by 
estimation  one  acre,  and,  being  so  seized  by  indenture  of  lease,  granted 
the  same  to  the  said  Cuthbert  Wadley  and  Johan  his  wife  for  a  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  and  that  the  said  Cuthbert  died  about  November, 
a.d.  1573,  after  whose  death  the  widow  entered  into  possession  by 
right  of  survivor,  and  she  being  lawfully  seised  afterwards  married  one 
Richard  Sympson,  who  in  right  of  Johan  his  wife  also  became  lawfully 
possessed;  this  Richard  Sympson  also  dying,  A ohan  again  held  tlx; 
premises  as  in  her  former  right,  and  being  so  pOHHOKHe.d  stftenvardH 
married  the  defendant,  Robert  Coppin,  by  virtue  wln-n  of  dofVndnnl 

*  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  temp.  Elizabeth,  VV.  w  '/i,  N •  •  I  7 
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and  the  said  Johan  were  lawfully  possessed,  and  being  so,  the  said 
Johan  died,  and  the  possession  lawfully  continued  in  the  defendant, 
who  held  in  his  own  right.  The  defendant  further  stated  that  Cuthbert 
Wadley  did  not  die  intestate,  but  left  a  will,  of  which  he  constituted 
the  said  Johan  executrix ;  and  that  the  said  will  was  proved  24th 
November,  a. d.  1573. 

The  present  building  is  a  large  old-fashioned  square-built  red-brick 
building,  having  an  arched  gateway  in  each  of  the  east  and  west 
elevations,  with  stabling  on  the  north  side,  and  was  probably  erected 
temp.  Charles  I. 

The  Bull  Inn  stands  on  the  east  side  of  and  at  the  south  end  of 
the  High  Street.  The  earliest  reference  to  this  house  occurs  in  the 
Inquisition  postmortem  held  upon  the  death  of  Richard  Gery,  5th  May, 
a  d.  1520,  12  Henry  VIIL*  The  present  building  is  a  large  house 
with  a  neat  modern  brick  elevation  ;  the  premises  in  the  rear  are  very 
extensive,  extending  as  far  back  as  the  market-place. 

The  Red  Lion  Inn  and  post-house;  this  house  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Street,  on  the  north  of  and  near  to  the  Bull  Inn. 
In  its  day  it  was  considered  the  jDrincipal  inn  and  posting-house  in 
the  town,  but  some  years  since,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  business,  it 
ceased  to  exist,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  private  residence. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  the  meetings  of  the  Royston  Club  were 
held.f  This  club  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  prior  to 
the  Revolution  :  the  precise  year  is  unknown,  but  that  it  was  founded 
prior  to  a.d.  1698  is  certain. 

Although  apparently  almost  unknown  except  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  its  members  were  composed  of  all  the  principal  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  for  miles  round. 

The  club  was  held  in  two  rooms  built  at  the  expense  of  its 
members,  and  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  portraits  and  pictures. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  were  held  on  Thursday  in  each  week. 
John  Savage,  D.D.  Rector  of  Bygrave,  and  afterwards  Rector  of 
Clothall  (who  died  24  March,  a.d.  1747),  was  president. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  club  each  member  who  was  steward 
furnished  the  wine  or  five  guineas  in  lieu  of  it.  In  a.d.  1760  it  is 
recorded  that  there  wTas  so  much  wine  in  the  cellar  of  the  club,  that  it 
was  resolved  that  no  steward  should  be  chosen  for  three  months  ;  and 

*  Inquis.  post  mortem,  12  Hen  VIII.  No.  78,  Hertford, 
f  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  liii.  p.  2,  pp.  814-16. 
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in  September  a.d.  1783  there  was  about  three  pipes  of  Claret,  Madeira, 
and  Lisbon  remaining  in  the  cellar. 

The  chaplain  to  the  club  was  Hugh  Parnel,  on  whose  decease 
Francis  Gulston,  Rector  of  Widial,  was  elected  in  a.d.  1763,  and 
whose  name  appears  in  the  same  office  a.d.  1777. 

It  is  stated  that  the  division  in  the  county  on  the  general  election 
in  a.d.  1754,  when  Hale,  Gore,  and  Gardiner  were  candidates  and  the 
latter  lost  it,  occasioned  an  almost  total  desertion  of  the  club,  and  so 
much  injured  it  that  it  was  finally  suspended. 

Upon  the  closing  of  the  house  some  years  since  several  of  the 
remaining  pictures  were  sold,  as  well  as  the  president's  chair,  which  is 
now  preserved  at  the  Green  Man  Inn  in  the  market-place. 

The  Half  Moon  and  the  Cardinal's  Hat.  These  two  houses, 
which  appear  in  the  manorial  survey  taken  a.d.  1610,  have  long  since 
disappeared.  The  first  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  malting 
opposite  the  brewery  in  Baldock  Street,  and  the  latter  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Baldock  Street  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  premises  of 
Mrs.  Nash,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat 
estate. 

There  also  appear  to  have  been  several  other  inns  or  hospices  held 
of  the  priory  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  :*  viz. 

The  Lamb,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Lee,  held  at  a  quit- 
rent  of  5c?.  per  anuum. 

The  Crane,  with  divers  land  appertaining  to  the  same,  also  held  by 
the  said  Thomas  Lee  at  a  yearly  rent  of  5s.  Id. 

This  house  afterwards  belonged  to  Leonard  Hamond,  of  Royston, 
who  by  his  will  dated  the  20th  February,  a.d.  1628,f  and  proved 
22nd  June  in  the  following  year,  says,  "  I  give  the  house  wherein  I  now 
dwell,  aunciently  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  Crane  in  Royston,  woh  I 
purchased  of  James  Wyllmott,  gentleman,  to  my  welbeloved  wife 
Anne  Hamond." 

The  Dolphin,  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  lying  in  divers  places  in 
the  fields  of  Melbourne  and  Kneesworth,  held  by  William  Willons  at 
a  yearly  rent  of  20d.  per  annum. 

And  the  White  Hart,  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Willows,  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  2s.  per  annum. 

"  First  Minister's  Account,  28-29  Henry  VIII.  No.  85,  Hertford, 
f  Principal  Registry,  02  Ridley. 
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These  houses  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  had  formerly  a 
meeting-house  or  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  Kneesworth  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Kneesworth  Street  chapel,  with  a  small  burial-ground 
attached:  the  chapel  has  been  pulled  down  but  the  burial-ground 
remains.  The  earliest  burial  in  this  ground,  as  shown  by  the  register,* 
was  that  of  Thomas  Gibson  of  Royston,  a.d.  1730. 

The  early  members  of  this  denomination  in  Royston  were  much 
persecuted,  two  of  them,  George  Tingy  and  William  Waring,  in  the 
year  a.d.  1655,  for  attending  a  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
having  suffered  nearly  six  months'  imprisonment  in  Cambridge  Castlcj" 

About  the  22nd  January,  a.d.  1660,  one  William  Worby  was 
committed  to  goal  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  the 
same  month  eleven  members :  viz.  Gregory  Tingay,  Philip  William- 
son, Mary  Whitehead,  Eleanor  Harwood,  Sarah  Siser,  Thomas  Thur- 
good,  Francis  Dockwra,  Thomas  Dockwra,  George  Gray,  George 
Quilton,  and  Michael  Dennis,  having  been  assembled  in  their  meeting- 
house, were  shut  up  and  kept  there  all  night,  and  next  day  sent  to 
the  county  goal  for  refusing  to  give  sureties  for  their  good  be- 
haviour.J 

In  a.d.  1670,  as  fines  for  attending  meeting,  goods  to  the  value  of 
47/.  12s.  were  seized;  one  of  the  justices  instructing  the  officers  to 
leave  the  sufferers  "  neither  dish  nor  spoon  nor  seat  to  sit  on."  The 
officers  went  so  far  as  to  strip  the  coat  off  the  back  of  one  William 
Witham,  and  told  him  "that  the  next  time  they  would  send  him 
home  naked;"  they  also  took  "  from  the  wife  of  Philip  Williamson, 
then  imprisoned  for  his  religion,  the  firing  provided  for  herself  and 
children,"  and  other  like  excesses. § 

The  Dissenting  denomination  called  Independents  have  two  chapels 
in  Royston,  one  situate  in  John  Street  and  the  other,  with  a  small 
burial-ground  attached,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Kneesworth 
Street. 

The  earliest  foundation  of  Dissent  in  Royston  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid  about  a.d.  1660  or  1662  by  two  ejected  clergymen,  the  Rev. 

*  Registers,  Devonshire  House. 

f  A  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  Quakers  by  Joseph  Besse,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
%  Ibid.  pp.  241-2, 
§  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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Nathaniel  Ball,  of  Barley,  and  the  Bev.  John  Hunt,  of  Sutton,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

The  first  Dissenting  church  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  a.d. 
1700,  with  the  Rev.  W.  Bedford,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  pastor.  This  church  continued  as  one  congregation  from 
a.d.  1700  to  a.d.  1793,  in  which  year,  a  difference  of  opinion  having 
arisen,  some  members  of  the  church  entered  their  protest  against  that 
which  displeased  them,  and  quietly  withdrawing  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  church  and  erected  the  chapel  on  the  west  side  of 
Kneesworth  Street,  formerly  called  the  "  New  Meeting,"  but  now 
known  as  the  Kneesworth  Street  Chapel. 

The  first  foundation  continued  to  occupy  the  "  Old  Meeting " 
house,  erected  about  the  year  1706,  situate  in  the  middle  row  on  the 
Cambridgeshire  side  of  the  town  between  Fore  Street  and  Back 
Street,  until  a.d.  1843,  when  they  removed  to  their  new  chapel  in 
John  Street.  This  chapel  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  commodious 
building;  the  front  elevation  is  taken  from  the  celebrated  Ionic  temple 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ilissus  at  Athens.* 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  curious  biid  to  which  Royston 
has  given  name,  and  which  may  often  be  seen  on  the  heath,  the 
Hooded  Crow  or  Royston  Crow.  This  bird  Yarrell  describes  as  in 
its  form  and  habits  to  resemble  the  Carrion  Crow,  but  more  mis- 
chievous. In  the  southern  parts  of  England  it  is  only  a  winter  visitor, 
arriving  from  the  north  early  in  October  and  leaving  for  the  north 
again  in  April ;  but  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland  it 
is  a  resident  throughout  the  year. 

Yarrell  f  describes  this  bird  as  follows :  — "  Beak  strong,  like 
that  of  the  raven,  two  inches  long  and  shining  black;  the  basal  half 
covered  with  projecting  feathers,  which  entirely  hide  the  nostrils;  the 
head,  cheeks,  throat,  and  neck  in  front,  shining  bluish-black;  wings 
and  tail  the  same ;  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  smoke-grey ;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  dark  slate- 
grey  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  shining  black. 

"  The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  twenty  inches;  wings  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  quill-feathers  thirteen  inches;  the 
first  feather  three  inches  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  one  shorter 

*  Report  of  Committee,  15th  September,  1843. 

f  William  YarrelPs  History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86-91. 
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than  the  third,  the  third  but  little  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  longest  in  the  wing. 

"  Females  are  smaller  than  males,  and  the  grey  portions  of  the 
plumage  are  tinged  with  brown. 

"  Their  voice  is  more  shrill  than  the  Carrion  Crow-  but  they  are 
said  to  vary  in  their  tone  occasionally,  producing  two  cries,  the  one 
hoarse,  the  other  sharp." 

Yarrellalso  states,  that,  although  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hooded 
Crow,  Royston  Crow  is  the  older  name  of  the  two.* 

To  another  bird,  the  Dotterel,  Royston  is  doubtless  indebted  for 
having  been  selected  by  King  James  I.  as  a  royal  residence  ;  the 
shooting  of  Dotterel  being  one  of  his  most  favourite  sports,  and  these 
birds  were  then  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  heath  ground  surround- 
ing the  town,  but  now  very  few  are  seen  in  the  district. 

This  bird  is  a  summer  visitor  to  this  country,  making  its  appearance 
only  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England  towards  the  end  of 
April. 

Yarrell  states,"f  "On  the  chalk  hills  about  Royston  these  birds  have 
been  observed  for  many  years  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  each 
season  by  the  20th  April  ;  they  are  seen  for  about  ten  days,  some 
probably  moving  on  to  the  northward,  and  their  places  being  supplied 
for  a  time  by  other  arrivals  from  the  south." 

These  birds  "  are  reckoned  very  foolish,"  so  that  a  dull  fellow  is 
proverbially  called  a  Dotterel.  Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  had 
this  latter  quality  in  their  view  when  they  called  the  bird  Morinellus, 
which  is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  morio,  a  fool,  adding  the 
diminutive,  meaning  a  little  fool. 

Yarrell  says,  "  The  adult  bird,  in  its  summer  plumage,  has  the  beak 
nearly  black;  the  irides  brown;  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  very  dark  brown,  bounded  on  the  sides  and  behind  by  a  band  of 
pure  white ;  the  ear-coverts,  the  neck,  and  back,  ash  colour  ;  the 
scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  ash  brown  edged  with  buff ; 
wing-primaries  ash  grey,  the  first  with  a  broad  white  shaft;  tail- 
feathers  greyish  brown,  those  in  the  middle  tipped  with  dull  white, 
the  three  outside  feathers  with  broad  ends  of  pure  white ;  the  chin 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white  ;    and  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck 

*  William  YarrelPs  History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
f  Ibid.  pp.  392-400. 
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below  ash  grey;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the  breast  is  a  band 
of  white,  margined  above  and  below  with  a  dark  line ;  breast  rich 
fawn-colour  passing  to  chestnut ;  belly  black,  vent  and  under  tail 
coverts  white,  tinged  with  buff ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillary 
plume  greyish  white ;  legs  and  toes  greenish  yellow;  the  claws  black. 

"  The  whole  length  nine  inches  and  a  half.  From  the  carpal'joint  to 
end  of  the  wing  six  inches  ;  the  wing  in  form  pointed;  the  first  quill 
feathers  the  longest ;  the  average  weight  about  four  ounces." 

The  gun  has  long  since  superseded  the  net  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
Dotterel.  The  bird  was  said  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  fowler;  but 
its  various  qualities  are  referred  to  by  several  old  writers.  Thus 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  says  : — 

The  Dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport  as  no  man  more  can  wish, 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cover,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So  mai"king  you  with  care  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing  doth  never  mark  the  net, 
Till  he  he  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  proverbial  saying,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Oxonians. 

This  proverb,  says  Dr.  Fuller,  D.D.  we  find  in  the  letter  of  William 
Zoon,  written  to  George  Bruin  in  his  Theatre  of  Cities.  The  passage 
in  this  letter  being  translated  is  as  follows: — <£  When  they  (meaning 
the  Masters  of  Arts)  walk  the  streets  they  take  the  wall  not  only  of 
the  inhabitants  but  even  of  strangers,  unless  persons  of  rank.  Hence 
the  proverb  that  a  Eoyston  horse  and  a  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts 
are  a  couple  of  creatures  that  will  give  way  to  nobody."* 

The  ancient  stone  now  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  is  a  sketch,  is  the  base  or  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  ancient  cross.  This  stone  Stukeley,  in  a.d.  1743, 
described  as  then  remaining  at  the  corner  of  the  inn  (The  Crown) 
where  the  two  roads  intersected  each  other,  and  calls  it  a  flatfish 
stone  of  a  very  great  bulk,  with  a  square  hole  or  mortaise  in  the 
centre,  wherein  was  let  the  foot  of  the  upright  stone  or  tenon  of 
that  which  was  properly  the  Cross."  j 

This  stone  appears  to  have  suffered  several  removals:  viz.  first  to 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  1  S.  No.  152,  p.  303. 

f  Stukeley's  Palcee-graphici  Brltarinica,  pp.  3-4. 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  where  it  was  seen  by  Stukeley,  next 
to  the  market-place,  and  afterwards  to  its  present  site. 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  have  been  in  type,  I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  William  Whitehead  of  Royston — who  has  been 
engaged  npon  all  the  most  important  repairs  and  restorations  at  the 
church  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  he  informs  me  that  in 
taking  out  a  transomed  window  in  the  north  wall  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pointed  arch — now  blocked  up — to  insert  a  window  similar  to  the 
one  which  existed  on  the  east  side  of  the  arch,  he  discovered  that 
the  column  and  capital  which  support  the  left-hand  springing  of  the 
arch  were  perfect  all  round,  and  had  evidently  at  an  early  period  stood 
detached.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  probable — as  I  have  before 
suggested — the  arch  opened  into  a  chantry  or  Lady  Chapel.  Mr. 
Whitehead  further  states  that  he  found  the  walls  west  of  the  arch 
had  been  built  with  the  remains  of  Decorated  work. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  arch  of  the  south  arcade,  Mr.  Whithead 
states  that  it  seems  to  him  that  there  must  have  been  an  arch  across 
the  church  at  the  pier  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches,  and  that 
from  the  roughness  of  the  facing  of  this  pier  on  the  side  next  the 
aisle  it  is  evident  there  was  originally  a  wall  across  the  aisle  from 
the  pier  to  the  south  wall;  farther,  that  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
confirm  this  conjecture,  as  there  is  one  of  the  timbers  immediately 
over  where  the  walls  would  have  stood  moulded  on  one  side  and 
rough  on  the  other,  as  if  it  had  laid  partly  on  the  walls.  He  also 
states  that  whilst  taking  out  an  old  window  in  the  south  wall  at  this 
point  he  discovered  a  straight  joint  running  up  from  the  floor  to  the 
wall  flats,  with  the  ancient  plastering  still  adhering,  and  lined  out  in 
coloured  lines  like  joints  of  ashlaring.  This,  without  doubt,  was  the 
entrance  from  the  church  into  the  priory. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Whitehead  for  information  • 
respecting  the  several  restorations  and  old  masonry,  and  for  pointing 
out  the  communication  between  the  priory  and  the  church. 
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